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ON THE PROPOSED NATIONAL MONUMENT AT EDINBURGH. 


We gladly avail ourselves of the first 
opportunity of calling the attention of 
our readers to the proposed National 
Monument, a subject in which we 
think not only the citizens of the 


is, but all the inhabitants of ' 


Scotland should feel interested. It is 
not, indeed, without some rise 
that we have witnessed the remarkable 
apathy towards this undertaking which 
seems to prevail in most parts of the 
coy and the singular perversion 
of understanding by which its impor- 
tant effects are misunderstood or over- 
loked. A few plain observations, on 
this subject, will not, it is hoped, 
prove unacceptable to such of our 
countrymen as take an interest in the 
station which Scotland holds either in 
arts or arms. 

The indifference of the great majo- 
rity of the public to this undertaking 
cannot arise from any insensibility to 
the glorious events which the propos- 
ed building is destined to commemo- 
mate. It is but a few years since the 
military enthusiasm of the nation was 
roused to its highest pitch, and the 
achievements of her soldiers, in fo- 
reign wars, had awakened into new 
life, the ancient and hereditary spirit 
ofher people. The animation which 
dune siedone events excited has not 
and cannot have decayed. It is not to 
a want of public spirit, but to a want 
ofa due sense of the importance of 
the proposed edifice on the national 
character, that the indifference of 
which we complain is te be ascribed. 

Some there are who consider this as 
an object in which the ‘citizens of 
—e only are interested, but 
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which does not call for contribution 
from the remoter parts of the country. 
Others, who are aware of the import- 
ance of national edifices in fostering 
the spirit of a nation, think that the 
object in view will be sufficiently gain- 
ed by the great national monument in 
London, and that to erect a similar 
edifice in this metropolis is not only 
unnecessary but improper, since the 
two kingdoms have now been so long 
united into one “- empire. It re« 
) seen little knowledge of human 
, as it is pourtrayed in the 
history of past events, to perceive that 
these ideas are essentially erroneous. 
The history of mankind, from its 
earliest period to the present moment, 
is fraught with the proofs of one gene- 
ral truth, that it is in small states, and 
in consequence of the emulation and 
ardent spirit which they develope, 
that the human mind arrives at its 
greatest perfection, and that the freest 
scope is afforded both to the grandeur 
of moral, and the brilliancy of intel- 
lectual character. It is to the citizens 
of small republics that we are indebted 
both for the greatest discoveries which 
have improved the condition or elevat- 
ed the character of mankind, and for 
the noblest examples of private and 
ublic virtue with which the page of 
istory is adorned. It was in the 
republics of ancient Greece, and in 
consequence of the emulation which 
wasexcited amongst her rival cities, that 
the beautiful arts of poetry, sculpture, 
and architecture were first brought to 
perfection ; and whilst the genius of 
the human race was slumbering in the 
innumerable —— of the Persian 
3B2 
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and Indian monarchies, the single city 
of Athens produced a succession of 
great men, whose works have improv- 
ed and delighted the world im: every 
succeeding age. While the vast feu- 
dal monarchies of Europe were buried 
in ignorance and. barbarism, .the little 
states of Florence, Bologna, Rome, 
and Venice were far advanced in the 
career of arts and in the acquisition of 
knowledge ; and at this moment, the 
traveller neglects the boundless but 
unknown tracts of Germany and 
France, to visit the tombs of Raphael, 
and Michael Angelo, and Tasso, to 
dwell in a country where every city 
and every landscape reminds him of 
the greatness of human genius, or the 
perfection of human taste. _ It is from 
the same cause that the earlier history 
of the Swiss republic exhibits a firm- 
ness and grandeur of political charac- 
ter which we search for in vain in the 
annals of the great monarchies by 
which they are surrounded, and that 
the classical pilgrim forgets the splen- 
dour of the Eternal. city in his devo- 
tion to the spirit of its early republic ; 
and sees not in the rains which sur- 
round him the remains of imperial 
Rome, the mistress and the capital of 
the world ; but of Rome, when strug- 
gling with Corioli and -Veii; of 
Rome, when governed by Regulus and 
Cincinnatus—and traces the scene 
of -her infant wars with the Latian 
tribes, with a pious interest which all 
the pomp and magnificence of her sub- 
sequent history has not been able to 
excite. 
- Examples of this kind have often 
led historians to consider the situation 
of: small republics as that of all others 
most. adapted to ‘the exaltation and 
improvement of mankind. To minds 
ef an ardent and enthusiastic cast, 
who delight in the contemplation of 
human genius, or in the progress of 
public improvement, the brilliancy 
and splendour of such little states 
forms the most delightful of all ob- 
ms and accordingly, the greatest of 
iving historians, in his history of the 
Ttalian republics, has expressed a de- 
cided opinion that in no other situa- 
tion is such afforded to the ex- 


pansion of the human mind, or such 
facility afforded to the progressive im- 
prevement of our species. 

On the other hand, it is not to be 
concealed, that such little dynasties 
are accompanied by many circumstan- 
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ces of continued and aggravated 
tress. Their small dimensi & 


the jealousies, which subsist ae 


. them, net enly furnish the subject of 


continual disputes, but aggravate 
an incredible degree the mination gt 


-devastations of . war. Between. sue 


states, it is not conducted With tp 
dignity and in the spirit which dy. 
racterises the efforts of great mong. 
chies, but rather with the asperity and 
rancour which belongs to a civil cop. 
test. While the frontiers only of, 
great monarchy suffer from the cay 
mities of war, its devastations e. 
tend to the very heart of smaller states, 
Insecurity and instability frequent) 
mark the internal state of these re. 
yer 3; and the activity which th 
istorian admires in their citizens, is 
too often employed in mutually de 
stroying and pillaging each other, 
or in disturbing the ilti 
of the state: It is hence that th 
sunny slopes of the Appenines ar 
everywhere crowned by castellatel 
villages, indicating the universality 
of the ravages of war among th 
Italian States in former timesy ani 
that the architecture of Florence ani 
Genoa still bears the character of tha 
massy strength which _ befitted th 
period when every noble palace was 
imdependent fortress, and when war, 
tumult, and violence, reigned for cen 
turies within their walls.; while ‘th 
open villages and straggling cottages 
of England bespeak the security. with 
which her nts have u- 
der the shadow of her redoubted 


power. 
The universality of this fact has le 
many wise and good men to regard 


small states as the prolific sourced 
human suffering; and to. 
that all the splendour, whether inarts 
or in science, with which they aresur- 
rounded, is dearly bought at thee 
pence of the peace and tranquillity of 
the great body of the people. Tosuch 
men it appears, that the periods of hi» 
tory on which the historian dwells, o 
which have been marked by extract 
dinary genius, are not those im which 
the greatest public happiness has been 
enjoyed ; but that it is to be found 
rather under the quiet and ingloriows 
government ofa great and pacificempit. 
Without pretending to determine 
which ‘of these opinions is: the best 
founded, it is more important for ou 
present purpose to observe, that the 
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union of the three kingdoms promises 
to combine for this country the ad- 

of both these forms of go- 
yernment without the evils to which 
either is ex . While her insular si- 
uation, and the union and energy of her 


, Secure for Great Britain peace 
rng within her own bounds, 
the rival: 


of the different nations 
of whom the empire is composed, pro- 
thises, if properly directed, to animate 
her le with the ardour and enter- 
prise which have hitherto been sup- 
posed to spring only from the collision 
of smaller states. 

Towards the accomplishment of this 
most desirable object, however, it is in- 
dispensible that each nation should pre- 
serve the remembrance of its own dis- 
tinct origin, and look to the glory of its 
own , with an anxious and peculiar 
care. It is quite right that the Scotch 
should glory with their aged sovereign 
fn the name of Britain: and that, 
when considered with reference to fo« 
reign states, Britain should exhibit an 
united whole, intent only upon up- 
holding and extending the glory of 
that empire which her united forces 
have formed. But it is equally indis- 
putable that her ancient metropolis 
should not degenerate into a provin- 
cial town ; and that an independent 
nation, once the rival of England, 
should remember, with pride, the pe- 
culiar glories hy which her people have 
been distinguished. Without this, 
the whole good effects of the rivalry of 
the two nations will be entirely lost ; 
and the genius of her different people, 
in place of emulating and improving 

other, will be drawn into one 
eentre, where all that is original and 
characteristic will be lost in the over- 
whelming influence of prejudice and 


Such an event would be an incal- 
culable calamity to the metropolis, and 
to the genius of this country. It is 
this catastrophe which Fletcher of 
Salton so eloquently foretold, when 
he oa the union with England 
in the Scottish Parliament. Edin- 
burgh would then become like Lyons, 
or Toulouse, or Venice, a provincial 
town, supported only by the occasion- 
al influx of the gentlemen in its 
neighbourhood, and the courts of law 
which have their seat within its walls. 
The city and the nation which have 
produced David Hume, and Adam 
Smith, and Robert Burns, and Henry 
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Mackenzie, and Walter Scott, would 
cease to exist ; and the traveller would 
repair to her classical scenes, as he 
now does to Venice or Ferrara, to la- 
ment the decay of human genius 
which follows the union of independ- 
ent states. 

Nor yee wn an event be less 
injurious to the general of 
science and arts Sronghout = < 
pire. It is impossible to doubt, that 
the circumstance of Scotland being a 
separate kingdom, and maintaining a 
rivalship with England, has done ins 
ealculable good to both ceuntries— 
that it has given rise to a succession 
of great men, whose labours have en- 
lightened and improved mankind, who 
would not otherwise have acted upon 
the career of knowledge. Who can say 
what would have been the present 
condition of England in philosophy or 
science, if she had not been stimulat- 
ed by the splendid progress which 
Scotland was making? and who can 
calculate the encouragement which 
Scottish genius has derived from the 
generous _—— which England has 
always lavished upon her works? As 
Scotchmen, we rejoice in the exalta- 
tion and eminence of our own coul- 
try ; but we rejoice not less sincerely 
in the literary celebrity of our sister 
kingdom ; not only from the interest 
which, as citizens of the united em- 
pire, we feel in the celebrity of any of 
its members, but as affording the se- 
cret pledges of the continued and pro- 
gressive splendour of our own country. 

It is impossible, however, to con- 
template the effects of the union of 
the two kingdoms, from which this 
country has derived such incalculable 
benefits in its national wealth and do- 
mestic industry, without perceiving 
that in time, at least, a corresponding 
decay may take place in its literary and 
philosophic acquirements. There are 
few examples in the history of man- 
kind, of an independent kingdom be- 
ing a with another of greater 
magnitude, without losing, in pro- 
cess of time, the national eminence, 
whether in arts or in arms, to which 
it had arrived. A rare succession 
of great men in our universities, 
indeed, and an extraordinary com- 
bination of talents in the works of 
imagination, has hitherto prevented 
this effect from taking place. But who 
can insure a continuance of men of © 
such extraordinary genius, to keep 








alive the toreh of science in our north- 
érn regions? Is it not to bea 
hended that the attractions of wealth, 
of power, and of fashion, which have 
so drawn our nobles and higher 
classes to the seat of government, 
may, ere long, exercise asimilar influ- 
ence upon our national genius, and 
that the melancholy catastrophe which 
Fletcher of Salton described, with allits 
fatal consequences, may be, even now, 
ap ing to its accomplishment? 
tever can arrest this lamenta- 
ble progress, and fix down, in a ‘per- 
manent manner, the genius of Scot- 
land to its own shores, confers not only 
an incalculable benefit upon this coun- 

, but upon the united empire of 
which it forms a part. The erection 
of the National Monument in Edin- 
b , seems calculated, in a most re- 
markable manner, to accomplish this 
most desirable object. 

T’o those, indeed, who have not been 
in the habit of attending to the in- 
fluence of animating recollections upon 
the developement of every thing that 
is great or generous in human c 
ter, it may appear that the effects we 
anticipate from this building, are vi- 
sionary and chimerical. But when a 
train is ready laid, a spark will set it 
in flames. The Scotch have always 
been a proud and an ardent people ; 
and the spirit which animated their 
forefathers, in this respect, is not yet 
extinct. oe a people so disposed, 
it is difficult to estimate the effects 
which a splendid edifice, filled with 
monuments to the greatest men whom 
the country can boast, may ultimately 
produce.—It will give stability and 
consistence to the national —_ a 
feeling which, when properly directed, 
is the surest foundation of national 
eminence.—It will perpetuate the re- 
membrance of the brave and inde- 
pendent Scottish nation—a feeling, of 
all others, the best suited to animate 
the exertions of her remotest descend- 
ants.—It will teach her inhabitants to 
look to their own country for the 
scene of their real glory ; and while 
Ireland laments the absence of a 
nobility insensible to her fame, it will 
be the boast of this country, to have 
erected on her own shores, a monu- 
ment worthy of her le’s glory, 
and to have disdained to follow merely 
the a of that nation, whose 
ancestors they have ere now vanquish- 
ed in the field, 


Who has not felt the sublime 
impression which the interior of Westw 
minster Abbey produces, where the 
poets, the philosophers, and the statege 
men of England, “ sleep with her 
kings, and dignify the scene?” ’ Who 
has viewed church of St Crocd 
at Florence, and seen the tombs of 
Galileo, and Machiavelli, and Michael 
Angelo, and Alfieri, under one sacreé 
roof, without feeling their hearts swell 
= the oe ir her ancient 
glory; and, among the multitude 
who will visit the sacred pile that ig 
perpetuate the memory of Scottish 
greatness, how many may there be 
whom so sublime a spectacle may rouse 
to a sense of their native powers, and 
animate with the pride of their couns 
try’s renown ; and in whom the remems 
brance of the “ illustrious of ancient 
days” may awaken the noble feeling of 
Correggio, when he contemplated the 
works of the Roman masters ; “ I too 
am a Painter.” 

Nor do we think that such a monu« 
ment could produce effects of less ime 
portance upon the military character 
and martial spirit of the Scottish peos 
ple in future ages. The memory of 
the glorious achievements of our age, 
indeed, will never die, and the page of 
history will perpetuate, to the higher 
orders, the recollection of the events 
which have cast so unrivalled a splens 
dour over the British nation, in the 
commencement of the nineteenth cen« 
tury. But the study of history is 
confined to few, comparatively speak- 
ing, of the population of a country; 
and the knowledge which it imparts 
can never extend universally to the 
poorer class, from whom the materials 
of an army are to be drawn. In the 
ruder and earlier periods of society, 
indeed, the traditions of warlike events 
are preserved for a series of years, by 
the romantic ballads, which are che- 
rished by a simple and primitive peo« 
ple. The nature of the occupations 
in which they are principally engaged, 
is favourable to the preservation of 
such heroic recollections. But in the 
state of society in which we live, it is, 
impossible that the record of past 
events can be thus engraven on the 
hearts of a nation. ‘The uniformity 
of employments in which the lower 
orders are engaged—the severe and un- 
remitting toil to which they are ex- 
posed—the division of labour which 
fixes them down to one limited and 
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occupation, all contribute 
to destroy those ancient traditions, on 
the preservation of which so much of 
the martial spirit of a people depends. 
The peasantry in the remoter parts of 
d can still recount some of the 
its, and dwell with enthusiasm 
on, the adventures of Bruce or Wal- 
lace ; om wie Op a in vain 
among the English poor for any record 
of the victories of Cressy Pf Azin- 
cour, of Blenheim or Ramillies. And 
even among the higher orders, the 
experience of every day is sufficient 
to convince us that the remembrance 
of ancient glory, though not forgotten, 
may cease to possess any material in - 
fluence on the character of our peo- 
The historian, indeed, may re- 
count the glorious victories of Vittoria, 
Trafalgar, and Waterloo; and their 
names may be familiar to every ear ; 
but the name may be remembered 
when the heart-stirring spirit which 
they should awaken is no longer felt. 
For a time, and during the lifetime of 
the persons who were distinguished in 
these events, they form a leading sub- 
ject of the public attention ; but when 
a new generation succeeds, and new 
cares and fashions and events occupy 
the attention of the nation, the prac- 
tical effects of these triumphs is lost, 
how indelibly soever they may be re- 
corded in the pages of history. The 
victories of Poictiers, and Blenheim, and 
Minden had long ago demonstrated 
the superiority of the English over the 
French troops ; but though this fact 
appeared unquestionable to those who 
studied the history of past events, 
every body knows with what serious 
apprehension a French invasion was 
contemplated in this country, within 
our own recollection. 

It is of incalculable importance, 
therefore, that some means should be 
taken to preserve alive the martial 
spirit which the recent triumphs have 
awakened ; and to do this, in so pro< 
minent a way as may attract the at- 
tention of the most thoughtless, and 
force them on the observation of the 
most inconsiderate. It is from men of 
this description—from the young, the 
‘gay, and the active, that our armies 
are 3 and it is on the spirit with 
which they are animated that the na- 
tional safety depends. Unless they are 
impressed with the recollection of past 
achievements, and a sense of the glo- 
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ries of that country which they are to 
defend, it will little avail us in: the 
moment of danger, that the victories 
on which every one now dwells with 
exultation, are faithfully recorded in 
history, and well known to the seden- 
tary and pacific part of our population. 

It is upon the preservation: of this 
spirit that the safety of every nation 
must depend.—It is in vain that it 
may be encircled with fortresses, or 
defended by mountains, or begirt by 
the ocean ; its real security is to be 
found in the spirit and the valour. of 
its people. The army which enters 
the field in the conviction that it is to 
conquer, has already gained the day. 
The people, who recollect with pride 
the achievements. of their forefathers, 
will not prove unworthy of them in 
the field of battle. The remembrance 
of their heroic actions preserved the 
independence of the Swiss republics, 
amidst the powerful empires by 
which they were surrounded ; and the 
glory of her armies joined to the terror 
of her name, upheld the Roman em- 
pires for centuries after the warlike 
spirit of the people was extinct. It 
is this which constitutes the strength 
and multiplies the triumphs of veteran 
soldiers ; and it is this which renders 
the qualities of military valour and 
prowess hereditary in a nation. 

Every people, accordingly, whose 
achievements are memorable in 
history, have felt the influence of these 
national recollections, and received 
them as the most valuable inheritance 
from their forefathers. The statesmen 
of Athens, when they wished to rouse 
that fickle people to any great or he- 
roic action, reminded them of the na- 
tional glory of their ancestors, and 
pointed to the acropolis crowned with 
the monuments of their valour; and 
invoked the shades of those who died 
at Marathon and Plataea, to sanctify 
the cause in which they were to be 
engaged. The Swiss peasants, for five 
okie years after the establishment 
of their independence, assembled on 
the, fields of s apon and Laupen, 
and spread garlands over the graves of 
the fallen warriors, and prayed for the 
souls of those who had died for their 
country’s freedom. The Romans at- 
tached a superstitious reverence to the 
rock of the capitol, and loaded its 
temples with the spoils of the world, 
and looked back with a mixture of 











veneration and pride, to the struggles 
which it had witnessed, and the 
triumphs which it had won. 

“ Capitoli immobile Saxum.” 

When Scipio Africanus was accused 
by a faction in the forum, in place of 
answering the charge, he turned to 
the capitol, and invited the prenle to 
accompany him to the temple of Ju- 
piter, and return thanks for the defeat 
of the Cartliagenians. Such was the 
influence of local associations on that 
severe people ; and so natural is it for 
the human mind to embody its recol- 
lections in some external object ; and 
so important an effect are these recol- 
pupoteally tropght lsd to the palle 

t to the public 
mind b the sight of the objects to 
which they have been attached. 

The erection of a national monu- 
ment, on a scale suited to the great- 
ness of the events it is intended to com- 
memorate seems better calculated than 
any other measure to perpetuate the 

it which the events of our times 
have awakened in this country. It 
will force itself on the observation of 
the most thoughtless, and recal the re- 
collection of danger and glory, during 
the slumber of peaceful ‘lite Thou- 
sands a vo ep otherwise have 
cast a t t upon the glory of their 
per = by it be pc he toa 
sense of what ts the descendants 
of those great men who have died in 
the cause of national freedom. While 
it will testify the gratitude of the na- 
tion to departed worth, it will serve at 
the same time to mark the distinction 
which similar victories mav win. Like 
the Roman capitol, it wiil stand at 
once the monument of former great- 
ness, and the pledge of future glory. 

Nor is it to be imagined that the 
national monument in London is suf- 
ficient for this purpose, and that the 
commencement of a similar undertak- 
ing in this city is an unnecessary or 
superfluous proceeding. It is quite 
proper, that in the m lis of the 

nited Empire, the trophies of its 
common triumphs should be found, 
and that the national funds should 
there be devoted to the formation of a 
monument, worthy of the splendid 
achievements which her united forces 
have performed. But the whole bene- 
fits of the emulation between the two 
nations, from which our armies have 
already derived such signal advantage, 
would be lost, if Scotland were to par- 
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ticipate only in the triumphs of her gig. 
ter kingdom, without distinctly marks: 
ing its own peculiar and national pride, 
in the slory of her own people 
The valour of the Scottish regi. 
ments is known and celebrated from 
one end of Europe to the other ; and 
this circumstance, joined to the cele, 
brity of the poems of Ossian, has 
given a distinction to our soldiers, to 
which, for so small a body of mep, 
there is no parallel in the history of 
the present age. Would it not beg 
subject of reproach to this country, if 
the only land in which no of 
their gallantry is to be found, was the 
land which gave them birth ; and that 
the traveller who has seen the tar 
tan hailed with enthusiasm on ey 
theatre of Europe, should find it for, 
gotten only in the metropolis of that 
kingdom which owes its salvation to 
the bravery by which it has been diss 
tinguished ? 

The animating effects, moreover, 
which the sight of a national trophy 
is fitted to have on a martic! people, 
would be entirely lost in this country, 
if no other monument to Scottish ya- 
lour existed than the monument in 
London.—There is not a hundredth 
part of our population who have eyer 
an opportunity of going to that city; 
or to whom the existence even of such 
a record of their triumph could be 
known. Even upon those who may 
see it, the peculiar and salutary effect 
of a national Scottish monument would 
be entirely lost. It would be regard- 
ed as a trophy of English glory ; and 
however much it might animate our 
descendants to maintain the character 
of Britain on the field of European 
warfare, it would leave wholly un 
touched those feelings of generous 
emulation by which the rival nations 
of England and Scotland have hither- 
to been animated towards each other, 
and to the existence of which, % 
much of their common triumphs have 
been owing. 

It is in the preservation of this feel- 
ing of rivalry that we anticipate the 
most important effects of the national 
monument in this metropolis. ‘Ther 
is no danger that the ancient amimosi- 
ty of the two nations will ever revive, 
or that the emulation of our asm 
will lead them to prove unfaithful to 
the common cause n —_— me must 
hereafter be engaged. stel 4 
ings of feudal hae with which the 
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armies of England and Scotland for- 
meftly met ne Flodden or Bannock- 
burn, have now yielded to the emula- 
tion and friendship which form the 
surest basis of their common prosperi- 


Bat it is of the last importance that 
these feelings of national rivalry should 
not be extinguished. In every part of 
the world the good effects of this em- 
ulation have been experienced. It is 
recorded, that at the seige of Namur, 
when the German troops were repul- 
sed from the breach, king William or- 
dered his English guards to advance ; 
and the veteran warrior was so much 
affected with the devoted gallantry 
with which they pressed on to the as- 
sault, that, bursting into tears, he ex- 
imed, ‘‘ See how my brave English 
t.” At the storm of Bhurtpoor, 
when one of the British regiments was 
forced back by the dr fire that 
played on the beach, one of the na- 
tive regiments was ordered to advance, 
and these brave men cheered as they 
the British troops, who lay 
trembling in the trenches. Every 
body knows the distinguished nt- 
ry with which the Scottish regiments, 
in all the actions of the present war, 
have sought to maintain their ancient 
reputation ; and it is not to be for- 
gotten, that the first occasion on which 
the Cuirassiers of France were broken, 
was when the leading regiments of 
England, Scotland, and Ireland, bore 
down with rival valour on their 
columns ; and in the enthusiastic cry of 
the Greys, “ Scotland for ever,” we 
may perceive the value of those na- 
tional recollections which it is the ob- 
ject of the present edifice to reward 
and perpetuate. 
If this spirit shall live in her armies ; 
if the rival valour which was former! 
excited in their fatal wars against eac 
other, shall thus continue to animate 
them when fighting against their com- 
mon enemies, and if the remembrance 
of former division is preserved only 
to cement the bond of present union, 
England and Scotland may well, like 
the Douglas and Percy both together 
“be confident against the world in 
arms.” 


Foreign foe or false beguiling, 
oad erg ne’er divide, 
Hand in hand, while peace is smiling, 
And in battle side by side. 
Before concluding, we cannot avoid 
saying a few words on the design 
Vou. V. 
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which should be followed in this na- 
tional edifice, and the influence which 
the adoption of a perfect model is fit- 
ted to have on the national taste. 

There is no fact more certain than 
that a due appreciation of the grand 
or the beautiful in architectural de- 
sign, is not inherent in any individual 
or in any people; and that towards 
the formation of a correct public taste, 
the existence of fine models is absolute- 
ly essential. It is this which gives 
men who have travelled in Italy or 
Greece so evident a superiority in con- 
sidering the merits of the works of art 
in this country over those who have 
not had similar advantages; and it is 
this which renders taste hereditary a- 
mong a people who have the models of 
ancient excellence continually before 
their a oma —_ of Athens con- 
tinued to distinguish its le lo: 
after they had ceased to Psat. 
ble for any other and more honourable 
quality ; and Rome itself, in the days 
of its imperial splendour, was com- 
pelled to borrow from a people whom 
she had vanquished, the trophies by 
which her victories were to be com- 
memorated. To this day the lovers 
of art flock from the most distant parts 
of the world to the Acropolis, and 
dwell with rapture on its unrivalled 
beauties, and seek to inhale, amid the 
ruins that surround them, a portion of 
the spirit by which they were conceiv- 
ed. The remains of ancient Rome 
still serve as the model of every thing 
that is great in the designs of modern 
architects ; and in the Parthenon and 
the Colisseum we find the originals 
on which the dome of St Peters and 
the piazza St Marco have been formed. 
It is a matter of general observation, 
accordingly, that the inhabitants of 
Italy possess a degree of taste both in 
sculpture, architecture, and painting, 
which few persons of the most culti- 
vated understanding in transalpine 
countries can acquire. So true it is, 
that the existence of fine models lays 
the only foundation of a correct pub- 
lic taste ; and that the transference of 
the model of ancient excellence to this 
country is the only means of giving to 
our og the taste by which similar 
excellence is to be produced. 

Now it has unfortunately happened 
that the Doric architecture, to which 
so much of the beauty of Greece and 
Italy is owing, has been hitherto little 
understood, and 1 less put in prac- 

3 
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tice in this country. We meet with few 
persons who have not visited the re- 
mains of classical antiquity, who can 
conceive the matchless beauties of the 
temples of Minerva at Athens, or of 
‘Neptune at Pestum. And, indeed, 
if our conceptions of the Doric be 
taken from the few attempts at imita- 
tion of it which are here to be met 
with, they would fall very far short, 
indeed, of what the originals are fitted 
to excite. 

_In the National Monument of Scot- 
land an opportunity is afforded of open- 
ing the public mind to a just apprecia- 
tion of the beauties of this style of ar- 
chitecture, and of presenting it, in its 
most engaging form, and under cir- 
cumstances peculiarly calculated to ex- 
cite attention. If the PantHenon of 
ATHENS were transferred to Edin- 
burgh, the public taste would be form- 
ed on the finest model which exists in 
the world, and to the perfection of 
which the experience of two thousand 
years has borne testimony. The taste 
which sprung up round the work of 
Phidias might then be transferred to 
our northern regions; and the city 
whose genius has already procured for 
it the name of the Modern Athens, 
might hope to vie with its immortal 
predecessor in the fine arts. Nor 
would such an attempt be at all in- 
consistent with the extent of the funds 
which may be looked to for the pur- 
og proposed. ‘The Parthenon might 

imitated in all its dimensions for 
£30,000 or £40,000; and although 
in such a copy the Frize would of 
course be wanting, yet this would not 
diminish the effect of the edifice when 
seen from the distance of a few hun- 
dred yards. 

We are far from underrating the 
genius of modern architects, and when 
our metropolis is increasing in splen- 
dour, under the auspices of Playfair 
and Elliot, it would be ungrateful to 
insinuate, that sufficient ability for 
the formation of an original design is 
not to be found. But in the choice 
of designs for a building which is to 
stand for centuries, and from which 
the taste of the metropolis in future 
ages is in a greater measure to be 
formed, we conceive that it is abso- 
lutely essential to fix upon some mo- 
del of known and approved excellence. 
The erection of a monument in bad 
taste, or even of doubtful beauty, 
might destroy the just conceptions on 
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‘(aul 
this subject, which are beginning 
prevail, and throw the pation ee 
a century back at the time when itis 
making the most rapid advances to. 
wards perfection. It is in vain to.ex. 
pect that human genius can ever m 
any thing more beautiful than the Par. 
thenon. It is folly, therefore, to tempt 
fortune, when certainty is in oy 
hands. 
There are many reasons 

which seem in a peculiar manner: 
recommend the Doric temple for the 
proposed monument. By the habits 
of modern times, a different species of 
architecture has been devoted to 
different purposes to which buildings 
may be applied ; and it is difficult to 
avoid believing, that there is some. 
thing in the separate styles which is 
peculiarly adapted to the different 
emotions they are intended to excite. 
The light tracery, and lofty roof, and 
airy pillars of the Gothic, seem to ac 
cord well with the sublime feelin 
and spiritual fervour of religion. ‘ 
massy wall, and gloomy character of 
the castle, bespeak the abode of feudal 
power and the pageantry of barbaric 
magnificence. The beautiful porticos, 
and columns, and rich cornices of the 
Ionic or Corinthian, seem well adapted 
for the public edifices in a great city; 
for those which are destined for amuse- 
ment, or to serve for the purpose of 
public ornament. The Palladian style 
is that of all others best adapted for 
the magnificence of private dwellings, 
and overwhelms the spectator by ¢ 
flood of beauty, against which the 
rules of criticism are unable to with 


stand. If any of these styles of archi- 
tecture were to be transferred from 
buildings destined for one purpose to 
those destined for another, the impro- 
priety of the change would appear yery 
conspicuous. The gorgeous splendour 


of the Palladian front would be en; 
tirely misplaced, in an edifice destined 
for the purpose of religion ; and the 
rich pinnacles and gloomy aisles of th 
Gothic, would accord ill with the scene 
of modern amusement or festivity. ,, 
Now the National Monument 1s an 
edifice of a very singular kind, and , 
such as to require a style of architec 
ture peculiar to itself. The.Grecian 
Doric, as it is exhibited in the Par- 
thenon, appears singularly well adapt- 
ed for this purpose. Its form ant 
character is associated in every culti- 
vated mind with the recollections of 
6 
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classical history ; and it recalls the bril- 
liant' conceptions of national glory as 
were received during the ardent 

re enthusiastic period of youth ; 
while its stern and massy form befits 
an edifice destined to commemorate the 
severe virtues and manly character of 
war. The effect of such a building, 
and the influence it would have on the 
ic taste, would be increased to an 
indefinite degree, by the interest of 
the purpose to which it is destined. 
An edifice which recalled at once the 
ititerest of classical association, and 
commemorated the splendour of our 
own achievements, would impress it~ 
sifin the most indelible manner on 
the public mind, and force the beauty 
of its design on the most careless ob- 
server. And there can be no doubt 
that this impression would be far 
greater, just because it arose from a 
style of building hitherto unknown in 
this country, and produced an effect 
as’ dissimilar from that of any other 
architectural design, as the national 
emotions which itis intended to awaken 
ate from those tu which ordinary edi- 
fices'are destined. ‘ 
. We cannot help considering this as 
amatter of great importance to this 
city, and to the taste of the age in 
which we live. It is no inconsiderable 
matter to have one building of fault- 
less design erected, and to have the 
youth of our people accustomed from 
their infancy to behold the work of 
Phidias. But the ultimate effect which 
such a circumstance might produce on 
the taste of the nation, and the cele- 
brity of this metropolis, is far more im- 
portant. It is in vain to conceal, that 
the wealth and the fashion of England 
is every day attracting the higher part 
of our society to another capital ; and 
that Edinburgh can never possess at- 
tractions of the same description with 
London, sufficient to enable her to 
stand an instant in the struggle. But 
while London must always eclipse this 
city in all that depends on wealth, 
wer, or fashionable elegance, nature 

has given to it the means of establish- 
mg a superiority of a higher and a 
more permanent kind. The matchless 
beauty of its situation, the superb cliffs 
by which it is surrounded, the mag- 
nificent Lg a of the bay, which it 
commands, have given to Edinburgh 


the means of becoming the most beau- 
tiful town that exists in the world. 
And the inexhaustible quarries of free 
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stone, which lie in the immediate vi- 
cinity, have rendered architectural em- 
bellishment an easier object in this 
city than in any other in the empire. 
It cannot be denied, however, that 
much still remains to be done in this 
respect, and that every stranger ob- 
serves the striking contrast between 
the beauty of its private houses, and 
the deplorable scantiness of its public 
buildings. The establishment of a 
taste for edifices of an ornamental de- 
scription, and the gradual purification 
of the popular taste, which may fairly 
be expected from the influence of so 
perfect a model as the Parthenon of 
Athens, would ultimately, in all pro- 
bability, render this city the favourite 
residence of the fine arts ; the spot 
to which oe would resort, both 
as the place where the rules of taste 
are to be studied, and the models of 
art are to be found. And thus, while 
London is the Rome of the empire, 
to which the young, and the ambi- 
tious, and the gay, resort for the pur- 
suit of pleasure, of fortune, or of am~ 
bition, Edinburgh might become an- 
other Athens, in which the arts and 
the sciences flourished, under the shade 
of her ancient fame, and established a 
dominion over the minds of men more 
permanent than even that which the 
Roman arms were able to effect. 
Should the Parthenon be finally 
fixed on as the model for the national 
monument, it seems hardly necessary 
to hint at the situation in which it 
ought to be placed. It is observed by 
Clarke, that of all the cities which he 
had visited during his extensive tra- 
vels, Edinburgh bears the closest re- 
semblance to the cities of ancient 
Greece. Its position on a rock, in 
the middle of a fertile and champagne 
country ; the vicinity of the sea, and 
the disposition of the town at the base 
of the fortress, resemble in the most 
striking manner the situation of Co- 
rinth, Athens, Argos, and most of the 
Grecian capitals. To make the re- 
semblance complete, he adds, it is on- 
ly necessary to have a temple of great 
dimensions placed on the Calton Hill; 
and such an edifice, seen from all 
quarters, and forming an object in 
every landscape, would give a classical 
air to that beautiful city of which the 
value cannot easily be conceived.’ We 
are thoroughly » that the 
erection of the Parthenon on the Cal- 
ton Hill would do more to add to the 
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beauty of Edinburgh, than a million 
laid out in any other situation. 

The Greeks. always fixed on an 
eminence for the situation of their 
temples, and whatever was the prac- 
tice of a people of such exquisite taste 
is well worthy of imitation. The 
Acropolis of Athens, the Acrocorin- 
thus of Corinth, the temple of Jupiter 
Panhellenius in Egina, are instances of 
the beauty of these edifices when placed 
on such conspicuous situations. At 
Athens in particular, the Temple of 
Jupiter Olympius and of Theseus are 
situated in the plain ; but although 
the former is built in a style of mag- 
nificence to which there is no parallel, 
and is double the size .of the Parthe- 
non, its effect is infinitely less striking 
than that of the temple of Minerva, 
which crowns the Acropolis, and 
meets the eye from every part of the 
adjacent country. The Temple of 


Jupiter Panhellenius, in the island of ed 


ina, is neither so large nor so beau- 
iful as the Temple of Theseus ; but 
there is no one who ever thought of 
comparing the effect which the for- 
mer produces crowning a rich and 
wooded hill, to that which is felt on 
viewing the latter standing in the 
plain of Attica. The Temple of Nep- 
tune, at Pestum, has a sublime effect 
from the desolation that surrounds it, 
and from the circumstance of there 
being no eminence for many miles 
to interfere with its stern and ve- 
nerable form; but there is no one 
who must not have felt that the 
grandeur of this edifice would be en- 
tirely lost if it was placed in a mo- 
dern city, and overtopped by build- 
ings destined for the most ordinary 
purposes. The Temple of Vesta, at 
Tivoli, perched on the crag which 
overhangs the cataract, is admired by 
all the world ; but the temple to the 
same goddess, on the banks of the 
Tiber at Rome, is passed over without 
notice, though the intrinsic beauty of 
the one is nearly as great as that of 
the other. To come nearer home, 
the Temple of St Bernard’s Well is 
perhaps nearly as beautiful a building 
as the observatory on the Calton Hill, 
but no one we believe ever thought of 
comparing the delight experienced b 
the sight of the one to that which 
the other produces ; and the county 
rooms are built precisely, so far as the 
columns go, on the model of the Erych- 
theum at Athens; but no one who 


C July 
has seen these columns only in theip 
nt situation, overtopped by the 
y piles by which they are sur. 
rounded, could conceive the beauty of 
the originals, standing on the rock of 
the Acropolis, and gilded by the rays 
of an Athenian sun. 

In the landscapes too of Claude and 
Poussin, who knew so well the situa. 
tion in which every building appears 
to most advantage, the ruins of tem 
ples are almost always placed on pro- 
minent fronts, or on the summit of 
small hills; in such a situation, in 
short, as the Calton Hill presents, 
The pone of the ancient Greeks, in 
the choice of situations for their tem. 
ples, joined to that of the modem 
Italian painters in their ideal represen. 
tations of the same objects, leaving no 
room to doubt that the course which 
they followed was that which the pe- 
culiar nature of the building require 


If it shall be said that the Calton 
Hill would be too crowded, and that 
there is not sufficient room for the 
observatory and such a temple as has 
now been proposed, the answer is, 
that on the Acropolis of Athens, 
which has been admired for two thou. 
sand years, the temples are much 
more crowded, and in particular that 
the Erychtheum bears nearly the same 
proportion to the Parthenon which 
the observatory would do to the pro- 

edifice. If the monument to 
Lord Nelson is an obstacle to such a 
building, nothing would be easier 
than to pull it down and build up 
another in some other situation more 
worthy of the hero to whom it is con- 
secrated, and more consonant to the 
public taste, which has improved so 
remarkably since it was built. The 
expense of such a proceeding would 
not be a fourth part of the cost of the 
ground in any other central situation 
in the city. 

It is difficult to estimate the addi- 
tion which the Parthenon, if placed 
on the rock where Nelson’s Monu- 
ment now stands, would make to the 
beauty of Edinburgh. To a stranger 
who enters the city from the London 
Road, it would be the most splendid 
of all objects, both in approaching the 
eastern slope of the Calton Hill, and 
crowning the superb cliff that over- 
hangs the road immediately before 
you enter Waterloo place, From the 
North Bridge it would rise in une- 
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above the other edi- 

with which the southern front of 

the ‘Calton Hill is covered ; and give 
the last finish to that romantic group 
of towers, rocks, and castellated 
ildings, which are collected on that 
interesting spot. From Prince’s Street 
it would form the appropriate back- 
d to the magnificent vista of 
Cocke Place, and exhibit at the 
close of that beautiful Grecian Street 
the most splendid of Grecian triumph- 
al edifices. From every side it would 
give @ classical air to the scenery in 
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the vicinity of the metropolis, and 
blend the interest of recent events 
with the delightful recollections - of 
ancient glory. And we cannot hel 

thinking, that as the Calton. Hill is 
the most conspicuous and the most 
beautiful situation which the city can 
afford, so it is the only one worthy of 
the sublime purpose to which the na- 
tional monument is destined, and 
alone fit to be the depositary of a na 
tion’s gratitude for the memorable 
events and unrivalled glory of the 


present age. 





BOWLES’S ANSWER TO CAMPBELL.* 


In his Essay on — eri Mr 
Campbell has found fault with Mr 
Bowles for certain alledged observa- 
tions on the genius and moral charac- 
ter of Pope. Mr Bowles feels himself 
rather unfairly dealt with by the dis- 
inguished Critic, and in a very tem- 
perate and manly letter has pointed 
out his unintentional misrepresenta- 
tions. It is always to be ented 
when any misunderstanding takes place 
between men of genius,—more espe- 
cially with regard to those subjects 
dearest to their hearts, and on which 
itis natural to believe their opinions 
would perfectly harmonize, were they 
fully and clearly expressed. Mr 
Bowles is evidently much hurt at be- 
ing held up by so high an authority as 
Mr ome as an unfair and unphi- 
losophical critic on the genius of a 
poet whom it has lately been the vul- 
a fashion to decry, and we think he 

done perfectly right in thus pub- 
lidy vindicating himeelf from such a 
charge. It must have been unpleasant 
enough to Mr Bowles to hear this 
most unfounded charge against him 
widely circulated by the Edinburgh 
Review—and chanted by so many 
mocking birds from all the shrub- 
beries of criticism,—but while it would 
have been beneath his dignity to no- 
tice the abuse of those “* whose 
professed trade,” lie says, “ is misre- 
presentation,” it would have shewn 
either a consciousness of its truth or 
an indifference to its falsehood, to 


have remained silent when such an ac- 
cusation was repeated or echoed by one 
of the greatest poets of the age. We 
think that Mr Campbell, though one 
of the fairest and most generous of 
critics, has altogether misconceived the 
scope and tendency of Mr Bowles’s ob- 
servations, and that this may be put 
in a clear light in a very few words. 

Mr Bowles courteously but plainly 
tells Mr Campbell, that he could not 
have read his criticism on Pope, ex- 
cept in the pages of the Edinburgh 
Review, where it is so grossly misre-< 
presented, and therefore he gives it, 
verbatim, as follows : 


‘* « All images drawn from what is BEAU= 
TIFUL or SUBLIME in the worKs of Na- 
TURE, are MORE beautiful and sublime 
than images drawn from art, and are there- 
fore more poetical. In like manner, those 
PASSIONS of the HUMAN HEART which 
belong to nature in general, are, Sey 
4 adapted to the HIGHER sencche of 
poetry than those which are derived from 
incidental and transient manners.’ 

‘¢ The reader will instantly perceive, that 
these propositions are connected and con- 
secutive ; and to prevent the possibility of 
their being understood otherwise, I added, 
as illustrations, the following instances, 
equally connected and consecutive. 

** © A description of a forest is more 
poetical than a cultivated garden ; and the 
passions which are pourtrayed in the Eris- 
TLE oF Exo1sa, render such a poem more 
poetical, (whatever might be the difference 
of merit in point of composition) intrinsical- 
ly more poetical, than a poem founded on 

e characters, incidents, and modes of 





* The Invariable Principles of Poetry ; in a Letter addressed to Thomas Campbell, 
Esq. ; occasioned by some critical observations in his Specimens of British Poets, parti- 
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artificial # for instance, the Rape of 
the oe 

‘s Phe reader will see, in this statement, 
a general proposition connected with its il- 
lustrations. Further, to prevent miscon- 
ception, I added, 

«¢ ¢ Let me not, however, be considered 
as thinking that the subject alone consti- 
tutes poetical excellency. The execution is 
to be taken into view at the same time ; for, 
with Lorp Harvey, we might * fall asleep 
over the CREATION of BLACKMORE, but 
be alive to the touches of animation and 
satire in Boileau.’ By execution, I mean not 
only the colours of expression, but the design, 
the contrast of light and shade, the mas- 
terly management, the judicious disposition, 
and, in short, every thing that gives to a 
GREAT SUBJECT INTEREST and anima- 
tion.’ 

«s« The suBJECT and the EXECUTION 
are equally to be considered ; the one, res- 
pecting the poetry; the other, the art and 
talents of the poet. With regard to the 
Jirst, Pore cannot be placed among the 
HIGHEST ORDER of POETS: with regard 
to the second, NONE WAS EVER HIS sU- 
PERIOR.’ 

We think that all this is so very ra- 
tional, judicious, and true, that neither 
Mr Campbell nor any other person can 
have a single word to say against it. 
Mr Campbell, however, has somehow 
or other taken up an erroneous view of 


Mr Bowles’s opinions, and in the fol- 
lowing well-written, and indeed beau- 
tiful paragraph, he is obviously com- 
bating a shadow. 
wis a works have been twice given to 
d 


the world by editors who cannot be taxed 
with the slightest editorial iality to- 
wards his fame. The last of these is the 
Rev. Mr Bowles, in speaking of whom I: 
beg leave most distinctly to disclaim the 
slightest intention of undervaluing his ac- 
knowledged merit as a poet, however freely 
and fully I may dissent from his critical es- 
timate of the genius of P Mr Bowles, 
in forming this estimate, lays great stress 
upon the argument, that Pope’s images are 
drawn from art more than from nature. 
That Pope was neither so insensible to the 
beauties of nature, nor so indistinct in de- 
scribing them as to forfeit the character of 
@ genuine poet, is what I mean to urge, 
without ting his pi eness. 
- But before speaking of that quality in his 
writings, I would leave to observe, in 
the first place, that the faculty by which a 
poet luminously describes objects of art, is 
essentially the same faculty which enables 
him to be a faithful describer of simple na- 
ture; in the second that nature and 
art are to a relative terms in 


— description than is generally recol- 
ected; and, thirdly, that artificial objects 
and manners are of so much importance in 


Edidy 
fiction, as to make the ex: uisite description 
of them no less chavestiniatie of genius thay 
the description of simple physical appear. 
ances. The poet is ‘ creation’s heir, He 
deepens our social interest in existence, Jt 
is surely by the liveliness of the interes 
which he excites in existence, and not} 
the class of subjects which he chooses, thi 
we most faitly appreciate the genius of the 
life of life which is in him. It is rio ig 
reverence to the external charms of natugg 
to say, that they are not more importantity 
a poet’s study than the manners and affeg, 
tions of his species. Nature is the poets 
dess; but by nature no one rightly un, 

erstands her mere inanimate face—how. 
ever charming it may be—or the simple 
Jandscape painting of trees, clouds, preci. 
pices, and flowers. Why then try Pope, or 
any other poet, exclusively by his powers 
of describing inanimate phenomena? Nas 
ture, in the wide and proper sense of the 
word, means life in all its circumstances 
nature moral as well as external. As the 
subject of inspired fiction, nature includes 
artificial forms and manners. Richardson, 
is no less a painter of nature than Homer) 
Homer himself is a minute. describer of 
works of art ; and Milton is full of i 
derived from it. Satan’s spear is cml 
to the pine that makes ‘ the mast of some 
great ammiral,’ and his shield is like the 
moon, but like the moon artificially seen 
through the glass of the Tuscan artist. The 
* spirit-stirring drum, the ear-piercing. fife, 
the royal banner, and all quality, pride, 
pomp, and circumstances oft glorious war,’ 
are all artificial images. When Shakspeare 
groups into one view the most sublime ob 
jects of the universe, he fixes first on ‘ the 
cloud-capt towers, the gorgeous palaces, the 
solemn temples.” Those who have ever 
witnessed the spectacle of the launching of 
a ship of the line, will perhaps forgive me 
for adding this to the examples of the sub- 
lime objects of artificial life. Of that spec 
tacle I can never forget the impression, and 
rd oy witn it reflected from the 
faces of ten thousand ‘spectators. 
seem yet before me—I sympathise be 
their deep and silent expectation, and with 
their final burst of enthusiasm. It was not 
a vulgar joy, but an affecting national s0- 
lemnity. When the vast bulwark 
from her cradle, the calm water on wi 
she swung majestically round gave the ims 
gination a contrast of the stormy element 
on which she was soon to ride. All the 
days of battle and the nights of danget 
which she had to encounter, all the ends of 
the earth which she had to visit, and all 
that she had to do and to suffer for her coun- 
try, rose in awful presentiment before: the 
mind ; and when the heart gave her a be- 
nediction, it was like one pronounced ons 
living being.’’ 

Mr Bowles then makes some remarks 
on this passage, which we think admi- 
rably expressed, and therefore quote. 
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ss ‘to observe, Sir, that, in 
wt fat proposition, I do not say that 
works OF ART are in no instance pocti- 
calz but only that ‘ what is sublime or 
4 iful in works of nature is MORE so !’ 
expression ‘ more so’ is a 
le belongs, though not in the same 
degree, to both. I must also beg you to 


ymatk, that, having laid down this posi- 
tion, 1 observe, in the very next sentence, 

it should be misunderstood as it now 
js, and was by a writer in the Edinburgh 


Review,) substantially as follows,—that 
the general and loftier ions of human 
nature. are more poetical than artificial 
manners; the one being eternal, the other 
jal and transitory. I think the mere 
suting of these circumstances will be suf- 
fident to shew, that both the Edinburgh 
Review and yourself have completely mis- 
ted my meaning. With respect to 

the images FROM ART, which you have 
adduced as a triumphant answer to what I 
laid down, I generally observe, that 
own illustrations are against you. 
the Edinburgh Review, in the same man- 
ner, had spoken of the Pyramids. Now 
the Pyramids of Egypt, the Chinese Wall. 
&e. had occurred to me, at the time of 
writing, as undoubtedly POETICAL in 
works of ART; but I supposed that any 
reflecting person would see that these were 
age not essentially as works of art, but 
1 associations both with the highest 
feelings of nature, and some of her sub- 
limest external works. ‘The generations 
swept away round the ancient base of the 
Pyramids, the ages that are past since their 
erection, the mysterious obscurity of their 
origin, and many other complex ideas, en- 
ter into the imagination at the thought of 
these wonderful structures, besides the 
association with boundless deserts; as the 
Wall of China is associated with unknown 
rocks, mountains, and rivers. Build a pyr- 
amid of new brick, of the same dimensions 
as the pyramids of Egypt, in Lincoln’s Inn 
Fields, and then say how much of the poet- 
ical sublimity of the immense and immortal 
piles in the deserts of Egypt is derived, not 
from art, but from the association with 
GENERAL NATURE! Place your own 
image of the ‘ GIANT OF THE WESTERN 
sTaR’ upon such a pyramid, if it could be 
made as HIGH as the Andes, and say whe- 
ther it would be considered as poetical as 
now it » * looking from its throne of 
clouds o’er half the world.’ I had often 
considered these and such instances gene- 
tally and specifically ; and think, if you 
teflect a moment, you will agree with me, 
that though they are works of art, they are 
rendered POETICAL chiefly by those moral 
or physical associations of GENERAL NaA- 
ture with which they are connected. But 
to come to your most interesting example. 
Let us examine the ship which you have 
described so beautifully. On what does the 
Poetical beauty depend? not on art, but 
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wATURE, Take away the waves, the 
winds, the sun, that, in association with 
the streamer and sails, make them look so 
beautiful! take all poetical associations 
away, ONE will become a strip of 
bunting, and the other a pi 

canvass on three tall poles ! 

** You speak also of the poeti 
of the drum and fife! Are and 
fe poetical withont other sansinteee | ? In 
the quotation Shakspeare, which you 
adduce, the fife is ‘ ear i and te 
drum is * spirit stirring ;’ and both are as- 
sociated, by the consummate art of Shak, 
speare—with what ?——with ‘ PRIDE, POMP, 
and CIRCUMSTANCE of GLORIOUS waR!’ 

ions and pictures are called up; 
those of fortitude, of terror, of pity, 
&c.; arms glittering in the sun, and 
hers waving in the AIR. i 


gem oF Kip be Doves! betiee © boalh fa 8 
fair, or in a regiment with wooden guns, 
and this poetical effect will be a 
therefore turn your own instances against 
you. 

‘** Having laid down my first position, I 
proceeded to speak of a minor province of 
the poet’s art, descriptions 
ture. I had spoken of the hi 
poetry, as derived from the lofti 
of NATURE. What I said of the know- 
ledge of EXTERNAL NATURE was not 
with a view of shewing that a poet should 
be a botanist, or even a Dutch paint- 
er; but that no one could be ‘ pre- 
eminent,’ as a great (descriptive) poet, with- 
out this knowledge, which iarly distin- 
guishes CowPER and THomson. The 
objects I had in view, when I used the ex- 
pressions objected to, were Pope’s Pastorals. 
and Windsor Forest; and I thought my 
meaning could not have been misunder- 
stood. I will appeal to, your own quota- 
tion from the first of thée poets. Why is 
CowPER so eminent as a descriptive poet ? 
for I am now speaking of this part of his 
poetical character alone. Because he is 
the most accurate describer of the works of 
external nature, and for that reason is su- 
perior, as a descriptive poet, to POPE. 
Every tree, and every iarity of colour 
and shape, are so described, that the reader 
becomes a spectator, and is doubly inter- 
ested with the truth of colouring, and the 
beauty of the scene, so vividly and so de- 
lightfully painted from nature herself; and 
you yourself have observed the same in 
your criticism on this exquisite poet, in 
WORDS AS DECISIVE AS MY OWN. 

** Having thus merely stated my senti- 
ments in general, as they stand in order 
and connection in the Essay on the Poetic 
Character of Pore, I shall now pursue 
your arguments more in detail. 

** You say, ‘as the subject of inspired 
fiction, nature includes artificial forms and 
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manners.” ‘ RICHARDSON is no less a 
painter of nature than Homer!’ I will 
not to notice e i 
af tired Seton bt Sil eet tt 
RicHARDSON is not less a painter of na- 
ture than Homer. For, indeed, Ricu- 
ARDSON, 

Irritat, mulcet, falsis terroribus implet, 


affecting of RicHaRDson’s ‘ inspired fic- 
tions !” Though Lovelace be a character in 
ARTIFICIAL LIFE, the interest we take 
in the history of Clarissa is derived from 
FEELINGS of GENERAL NATURE. Its 
characteristic is PaTHOS ; and this I 
ve distinguished as a far more essential 
of poetry than flowers and leaves ! 
passions excited are those of GENERAL 
NATURE ; and so 7 ae ago 
RICHARDSON i ere is i 
ical in the feathered hat or the sword- 
of Lovelace; nor in the gallant but 
artiicial manners of this accomplished vil- 
lain. In Sir Charles Grandison the cha- 
racter of Clementina is poetical, and for the 
same reasons; but there is ing very 
poetical in Sir Charles himself, or ‘ the ve- 
nerable Mrs Shirley !” 
** I must here observe, that when 5 
of ions as ical, I speak 

ieee evated or pathetic ; 
for it is true, passions are described in TER- 
ENCE as well as SopHOCLES; but I con- 
fine my definition to what is heroic, sub- 
lime, pathetic, or beautiful, in human feel- 
ings ; and this distinction is kept in view 

the Essay on the Poetic Character 
of PorE. SHAKSPEARE displays the 
same wonderful powers in F as in 
Lear, but not the same poetical powers ; 
and the provinces of comedy and tragedy 
will be always separate ; the one relating to 
abstract emotions, the other combined with 
the passing fashions, and incidental varia- 
tions of the * Cynthia of the minute.’ 

*< To proceed ; you say, ‘ HomER him- 
self is a minute describer of works of art !” 
But are his descriptions of works of art 
more poetical than his descriptions of the 
great feelings of nature? Nay, the whole 
of the Odyssey derives its peculiar charm 
from the scenes of NATURE; as the Iliad 
does from its loftier passions. But do you 
eally think that the catalogue of the Gre- 
cian ~y is as poetical as the animated 
horses of Achilles ; and do you think Ho- 
MER would have been so great a poet, if 
he had been only a minute describer of 
works of art? Jejune as the catalogue of 
the leaders and ships is, how much more 
in ing and poetical is it rendered by 
the brief interspersions of varied and na- 
tural landscape, and it is this very circum- 
stance that gives the dry account any inter- 
est at all. Besides, was the age of HOMER 


J 


an era of refinement or artificial life? by 
whom not even such a 
as a bridge is mentioned ! 


ical work of art 


CJuly 
‘* But Richardson and Homer aie’ hot 
sufficient to overwhelm me and my hypoth. 
esis; and it is remarked, as if the 
was at once decisive, that Milton is full of 
imagery derived from art ; ‘ Satan’s spear,’ 
for example, is compared to the * masr or 
SOME GREAT ADMIRAL !’ Supposing itis, 
do you really think that such a i 
makes the description of Satan’s a 
whit more poetical; 1 think much 5 ri 
But Milton was not so unpoetical as you 
imagine, though I think his simile does not 
greatly add to our poetical ideas of Satan’s 
spear! The ‘ mast of the great admiral’ 
might have been left out; but remark, in 
this image Milton DOES WOT compare Sq. 
tan’s spear ‘ with the mast of some great 
admiral,’ as you assert. The passage is, 
* His spear, to equal which the TALLEsr 
PINE 
‘ HEwN on NORWEGIAN HILLS, TO BE 


mast 

* Of some great admiral, were but a wand!’ 
You leave out the chief, I might say the 
only, circumstance which reconciles the 
* mast’ to us; and having detruncated Mil- 
ton’s image, triumphantly say, ‘ Milton is 
full of imagery derived from art!!’ You 
come on, ‘ dextraque sinistraque,’ and say, 
not only Satan’s spear is compared to an 
* admiral’s mast,’ but * his shield to the 
moon seen through a telescope !” 

‘6 My dear Sir, consider a little. You 
forget the e; or have purposely left 
out more half of its essential poeti 
beauty. What reason have I to complain, 
when you use Milton thus? I beseech you 
recollect Milton’s image. 

* His pond’rous shield, 
* Hung on his shoulders like the moon, 
whose orb 
* Through optic glass the Tuscan artist views 
* AtEVENING,FROM THE TOP OFFESOLE, 
* OrinVaLDARNO,to DESCRY NEW LANDS, 
* RIVERS, or MOUNTAINS, IN HER SPOT- 
TY GLOBE.’ 
** Who does not rs ates art of the 
in introducing, besides the telescope, as 
if conscious how unpoetical it was in iteef, 
all the circumstances from NATURE, exler- 
nal nature. The evening—the top of Fe- 
sole—the scenes of Valdarno,—and the 
LANDS, MOUNTAINS, and RIVERS, in the 
moon’s orb? It is these which make the 
passage poetical, and not the ‘ telescope!” 

This is, we think, a complete and 
satisfactory explanation ; and we are 
sure that none of our readers will find 
fault with our long quotation. Mr 
Bowles, afterwards alluding to the ac- 
cusation a against him of “ try- 
ing Pope exclusively by his power of 
describing inanimate phenomena,” asks 
Mr Campbell, 

“© Have I ever tried Pope by the excht- 
sive power of emery | inanimate ph a? 
Have I ever denied that nature, im the pro 
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sense of the word, means nature moral 
as external? Have I not, in ~- very 

sentences of the observations on "3 
Lo Character, said nearly the om 
thing? Could this utterly escape your no- 
tice, if you had (I will not say the cri- 
ticism,) but only looked at the two first sen- 


?” 

“vir Campbell, after speaking of Pope’s 
power of description, goes on as follows. 
« J am well aware that neither these, nor 
similar instances, will come up to Mr 
Bowles’s idea of that talent for the pictur- 
‘esque which he deems essential to poetry. 
‘The true poet,’ says that writer, ‘ should 
have an eye attentive to, and familiar with, 
change of season, every variation of 
ight and shade of nature, every rock, every 
tee, and every leaf in her secret places. He 
who has not an eye to observe these, and 
ghocannot, with a glance, distinguish every 
hue in her variety, must be so far deficient 
in one of the essential qualities of a poet.’ 
Bvery rock, every leaf, every diversity of 
fue in nature’s variety! Assuredly this 
potanizing perspicacity might be essential to 
a Dutch flower painter ; but Sophocles dis- 
plays no such skill, and yet he is a genuine, 
agreat, and affecting poet. Even in de- 
scribing the desert island of Philoctetes, 
there is no minute observation of nature’s 
hues in secret places. Throughout the 
Greek tragedians there is nothing to shew 
them more attentive observers of inanimate 
objects than other men. Pope’s discrimi- 
nation lay in the lights and shades of hu- 
man manners, which are, at least, as inte- 
resting as those of rocks and leaves. In 
moral eloquence he is for ever densus et in- 
stans sili. The mind of a poet employed 
in concentrating such lines as these descrip- 

tive cf creative power, which 
* Builds life on death, on change duration 

founds, 
And bids th’ eternal wheels to know their 
rounds,’ 
might well be excused for not descending 
to the minutely picturesque. The vindic- 
tive personality of his satire is a fault of 
the man, and not of the poet. But his wit is 
not all his charm. He- glows with passion 
in the Epistle of Eloisa, and displays a lofty 
feeling, much above that of the satirist and 
the man of the world, in his prologue to 
Cato, and his Epistle to Lord Oxford. I 
know not how to designate the possessor of 
such gifts but by the name of a genuine 
poet— 


ualem vix repperit unum 
Millibus in multis hominum consultus 
Apollo. Ausonius.” 

Tothe charge thus eloquently brought 
forward, Mr Bowles replies, we think, 
very triumphantly. 

“ The minute knowledge of external na- 
ture, eae I laid down as one essential of 
4 great descriptive poet, you apply to trage- 
~~ in om more elevated works (the 

ou. V. 
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subject of which are the loftler passions of 
general nature) descriptions of external na- 
ture ought least of all to have place. But 
haps I ought to thank you for thus bring- 

ing me back to the delightful remembrance 
of the most interesting studies of my youth, 
—the tragedies of Sophocles, and particu- 
larly the Sperchian fountains, the Lem- 
nian rock, and the solitary cave of Philoc- 
tetes.—-There is no minute description of 
leaves and flowers; no, sir, certainly not ; 
but you have forgotten that the affecting 
story of the desolate Philoctetes displays not 
only the higher passions of GENERAL Na- 
TURE, but exhibits the interesting admix- 
ture of many of the external beauties of her 
most romantic scenery, of her most secluded 
solitudes. It is many years since J read it ; 
but recalled to its wild poetic scenery, and 
impassioned language, I repeated, with a 
sigh, 

Nov 9 w KONVEI, YAURIOV Tt TovToy, 

Acirousy veces, Aermopty ndn, 

Ackns, sxore esd” emtayess. 

Xai’, w Anuve wedov augiarov, &c. 

© It is the rocks, the caves, the wild and 
solitary scenery, the desert island, and the 
surrounding seas, all images of nature, that, 
mixed with the language of human passions 
derived from the same general nature, give 
this ancient and unique drama its peculiar 
charm ; reminding us of the romantic ima- 
gery in the Tempest and Midsummer Night’s 
Dream, so beautifully interwoven by Shak- 
speate with those interesting dramas. 

‘© The miserable abode of the lonely in- 
habitant of Lemnos is marked by one image 
drawn from art, which is so minute, and 
sets so strongly before us the wants and poor 
resources of the desolate exile, that none of 
the minute circumstances which render so 
natural the narrative of Robinson Crusoe, 
can be imagined more affecting. I allude 
to the * avroyvac Exrwux Puvasoys tives 
rexvnuar avdoos’ in the cave of Philoctetes. 
There is nothing poetical in an ill-carved 
cup ; but in this place it is rendered so, and 
most strikingly affecting, by the associated 
circumstances. 

** I forgot to notice one of your instances, 
and that too striking to be passed over. To 
return, therefore, from Sophocles to Shak- 
speare, from general passions to description. 
In the quotation from S » where 
you triumphantly appeal to the ‘ towers, 
and solemn temples, and gorgeous palaces ;” 
recollect, sir, the tower is ‘ cloud-capt ;’ the 
temple is associated with the ‘ solemnity’ of 
religious awe ; and ‘ palaces’ with the splen- 
dour of earthly magnificence: and all these 
images are brought into one grand and aw- 
ful picture, to shew the mighty devastation 
of final ruin; and are associated with that 
leading idea of the destruction of the globe 
itself, which will leave not a WRECK be- 
hind ! Thus the * cloud-capt towers’ become 
highly poetical ; nor can I leave this point 
without speaking a word of the particular 
object of the tower. + aes himself has 

, 3 
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thought its image so pleasing, that, in the 
catalogue of ships from Homer, he sets be- 
fore us the of English spires, not 
Grecian. If the ‘ cloud-capt tower’ itself be 
a striking, and often a beautiful, object ; 
now much more poetical, when, grey with 

or illumined the setting sun, it 
carries the thought to that worship with 
which it is connected, the sabbaths of our 
forefathers; or harmonizes with the soft, 
sinking landscape of evening, and the ideas 
of another world.” 

This is written like a gentleman, 4 
scholar, a poet, and a Christian. As 
we have quoted ali that Mr Campbell 
has charged Mr Bowles with, we are 
in justice bound to give, as entire as 
our limits will permit, that gentleman’s 
reply. It concludes thus: 

** But, enough of this! I have read your 
observations with greater attention than you 
could have read mine; and having so read 
them, I must confess [ do not find one point 
established against those positions which I 
had distinctly laid down, unless that may be 
called an answer, where, in refutation of so 
plain a position, you say the same thing. 

** For another circumstance, which almost 
persuades me you never read my Criticism 
on Pope’s Poetic Character, is this. You 
say, * He glows with passion in the Epistle 
of Eloisa; and displays a lofty feeling, much 
above that of the satirist and man of the 
world, in his Prologue to Cato, and his 
Epistle to Lord Oxford.’—Campbell. 

** This may be called by Mr Perry ¢ an 
answer!’ how complete an answer it is, will 
be shewn by the following few lines of my 
Criticism: ‘ We regret that we have little 
more truly pathetic from his pen than the 
Epistle of Eloisa; the Elegy to the unfortu- 
nate Lady; and let me not forget one of the 
sweetest and most melodious of his pathetic 
effusions, the Address to Lord Oxford, 

* Such were the notes my once-lov’d Poet 
sung.’ Bowles. 

** As I am conscious of having been mis- 
understood, may I again intreat pardon for 
shewing what I did say of a poem founded 
on manners, and what I did not. I said this 
of the Rape of the Lock. ‘ In this compo- 
sition Pope stands alone, unrivalled, and 
possibly never to be rivalled. All his suc- 
cessful labour of correct and musical versifi- 
cation, all his talents of accurate description, 
though in an inferior province of poetry, are 
here consummately displayed ; and as far as 
artificial life, that is, ‘* manners,”’ not PAS- 
SIONS, are capable of being rendered poeti- 
cal, they are here rendered so by the fancy, 
the propriety, the elegance, and the poetic 
beauty of the machinery.’ 

** Now I would put to you a few plain 
questions ; and I would beseech you not to 
ask whether I mean this or that, for I think 
you must now understand what I do mean. 
I would beseech you also not to write beside 
the question, but answer simply and plainly, 


whether you think that the sylph of 
* trembling over the froth of & . 
be an image as poetical us the delicate 

quaint Ariel, who sings, « Where the bee 
sucks, there lurk I?’ (r the elves of Shaki 


speare : 
¢ ———-Spirits of another sort, 
‘ That with the morning light make sport? 
Whether you think the description of a game 
of cards be as poetical, supposing the exepns 
tion in the artists equal, as a description of 
@ WALK in a FOREST ? Whether an age of 
refinement be as conducive to pictures 
poetry, as a period less refined? W 
ions, affections, &c. of the human 

e not a higher source of what is pathetic g 
sublime in poetry, than habits or 
that apply only to artificial life? If yu 
agree with me, it is all I meant to say; if 
not, we differ, and always shall, on the prin. 
ciples of poetical criticism. 

** Your last observation is this: * I know 

not how to designate the possessor of such 

ifts, but by the name of a genuine poet,’ 
Kor do I, nor did I ever; a I will wen 
ture to assert, that if you examine well what 
I here have said on Pore’s several writings, 
you will not think I ever shewed reluc. 
tance to attribute to him that high name, 

‘* Again. You say, ‘ PoPe’s discrimi. 

nation lies in the lights and shades of * hy. 
man” manners, which are at least as inte 
resting as those of rocks and leaves !’ Dog 
it require more than the commonest under 
standing to perceive the fallacy of this lan. 


guage. 

‘* I fear it would be thought impertinentto 
ask you atwhat University you acquired your 
logic ; but I guess your knowledge of the 
art was not acquired at Oxford. Your logic 
is this: ‘ Human manners are the provinee 
of poets ;” therefore, ‘ the general and loftier 
passions are nut more poetical than manners 


of artificial life.’ Shall I hint further, that 
the expression human manners is vague and 
inapplicable. Human manners may desig- 
nate equally the red Indian in the forests 
of the Mississippi; the plumed soldier, and 
the grey-haired minstrel of chivalry; or 
Peggy Moreen, in a Bath _ball-room 
Every comedy, every farce, has human 
manners ; but my proposition was confined 
to manners of a refined age, which I called a- 
tificial; and which you have artificially 
slurred over with irrelevant expressions, 
that prove nothing. Artificial manners are 
human, but * human manners’ need not be 
§ artificial.’ 

‘* I beg further to say, that there is not one 
passage, concerning the poetical beauties of 
which you have so justly spoken, which I 
have not expressly pointed out myself, a 
the reader may find in turning to the pas- 
sages ; particularly let him remember what 
I have said respecting the raT#os and the 
PICTURES, and the soLEMN and SWEET 
HARMONIES, of the Epistle of Eloisa. 
And can I help pointing out, not with 
triumph, but with regret, that you not only 
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mein some points, but that where 
we criticism conflictingly labours 
sin own argument; for when, 
ly in the last sentence, you say, ‘ he, 
PoPE, 3 with passion in the Eloisa, 
and displays a Lor Ty feeling, much ABOVE 
that of the SAT1RIST and man of the world, 
in his Prologue to Cato, and his Epistle to 
Jord OxPORD ;’ what is ~~ but 0-087, 
* glowin ons ani ty feelings 
o ge Msates fi those whick dy Z ish 
thesaTiRisT and man of the world! !’ 
In the concluding pages of his pam- 
t, Mr Bowles notices, with much 
eanestness, but perfect temper, an as- 
grtion of Mr Campbell that “he 
hadkept in the shade the good quali- 
tiesof Pope, and exaggerated his bad.” 
Heis, we think, equally successful in 
repelling this accusation—but we have 
noroom for any part of his able de- 
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fence. It would delight us to meet with 
Mr Bowles again on some more im- 
portant occasion. He written 
some of the most beautiful and pathe- 
tic poetry in our language—and though 
he has, of late years, rather retired 
from the world, that world has not 
forgotten him, but, on the contrary, 
he is remembered by many thousand 
hearts with admiration and love. He 
is, without doubt, an English classic 
—and we see no reason, while Crabbe 
and Rogers are still.coming forward 
with unimpaired power or elegance, 
why he too, who we believe is a 
younger man than either of them, 
should not rouse himself to some new 
labours in which it is quite impossi- 
ble that he should be otherwise than 
completely successful. 





REMARKS ON TYTLERS LIFE OF THE ADMIRABLE CRICHTON.* 


We imagine it will be allowed by 
all Scottish men of letters who read 
this little book, that its author has 
conferred a considerable service on his 
country by publishing it; and yet we 
ae not prepared to say that we find in 
the book any very important addition 
to the sum of what had before been 
known and said concerning its very re- 
markable subject. If we except a 
single curious enough document dis- 
covered last year by Mr Hibbert of 
Clapham, we do not think there is 
any thing in this life, of which former 
memoirs of Crichton have not con- 
tained some hints. But the merit of 
Mr Tytler consists in his having 
thrown together, in a regular form, all 
the scattered materials of information 
concerning Crichton, which, till now, 
had been afloat in the world—in other 
words, in his having presented his coun- 

with a compact and elegant view 

all the facts, arguments, and specu- 
lations, with which the name of this 
wonderful person had ever been con- 
nected. The former biographers were 
all either too credulous, or too scepti- 
cal, or too superficial, or too hasty. 
Mr Tytler has examined his sub- 
ject in the proper spirit of rational 
Veneration, as well as of sobriety and 
calmness—he has examined it with 


much patience, and apparently to the 
very bottom—and he has embodied the 
results of his studies in a memoir which 
is extremely interesting and beautiful 
in every respect, and shews, altogether, 
that its author has inherited a full 
measure, both of that taste for elegant 
research, and that talent for elegant 
writing, which distinguished his fa- 
ther—the late amiable and accomplish- 
ed Lord Woodhouselee. 

Henceforth, weshall never be troubled 
with any of that silly levity which 
has made so many of our second and 
third rate critics and collectors attempt, 
to throw discredit on the surpassing 
powers and achievements of this prince 
of precocious genius. For the honour 
of our nature, (for as to our country, 
that is but a small matter indeed in re- 
gard to such a person as this) it will 
now be a thing denied by no one, that 
there did exist a being so exquisitely 
entitled to go down to all posterity by 
the name of THE ADMIRABLE—a Man, 
who, having run through all the 
career of competition, and placed him- 
self by one voice at the head of all his 
contemporaries, whether in respect to 
the accomplishments of mind or body, 
died at the age of twenty-two,—and 
left behind him, in the unanimous 
admiration of all that ever saw him, a 
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monument of glory, only less grand 

cee after all not less lasting,) 
than he might have left behind him 
in the history of letters and of arms, 

had Heaven allotted him such a length 
of life as is usually bestowed on the 
less wonderful specimens of the race 
to which he belonged. It would 
seem, indeed, as if the untimely des- 
tiny which cut off Crichton, been 
one of the very darkest of all the in- 
explicable mysteries of Providence.— 

** Chrichtonum Superi voluere ostendere 

mundo tantum : 

Non mundo hunc hi voluere dare.” 

Tt is not necessary for us to go into 
the details of the incidents of Crich- 
ton’s life, as they now have been set 
forth by Mr Tytler. It is better to 
quote one or two passages from his dis- 

uisition on the authorities from which 

ese details have been gathered—they 
will be sufficient to satisfy our readers 
that our commendation has not been 
misplaced. The two chief contem- 
rary authorities for the miraculous 
istory of Crichton, are the celebrated 
Aldus Manutius, his personal friend ; 
and a ter man still, Joseph Scali- 
ger, who travelled in Italy within a 
very few years of his melancholy death. 
Of the evidence of the former, Mr 
Tytler says very justly. 

*¢ It is at once of the most unexceptionable, 
and the most conclusive nature. This au- 
thor does not transcribe what he only heard 
from other persons, or had read inother books, 
regarding events which had passed before 
his own time. He was a contemporary, an 
intimate friend of Crichton’s, and an eye- 
witness of those public disputations which 
he records. ‘ 7'u vero me non solum auc- 
torem consiliorum, sed spectatorem pugna- 
rum mirificarum, habuisti.” He accord- 
ingly describes, with the most pointed mi- 
nuteness, the different scenes in which 
Crichton exhibited his- talents; he dwells 

the various powers, which, in the dif- 

ferent branches of philosophy, in the use of 
many different languages, and in his facili- 
ty in poetical composition, he had exhibited 
before men who were Aldus’s own contem- 
some of whom ‘must have been 

richton’s literary rivals, and all of whom 
were ready to contradict his statement, had 
it been unsupported by fact. He records 
the illustrious descent of Crichton, the 
estates , and the authority enjoyed 
by his father, the extreme beauty of his 
countenance and person, his excellence in 
all manly and martial exercises, ng = 

, the eminent preceptors to w i 
onto was intrusted, his arrival at Ve- 
nice, and the verses which he presented up- 
on that occasion. Nor is he contented with 


the testimony of his own individual 
ration. In the dedication of his _ 
Lorenzo Massa, who then held one 
highest offices in the Venetian Republic, 
congratulates this eminent man upon his 
intimacy with Crichton, “ diviram plane 
juvenem ;” and he subjoins >a ode which 
had been addressed by the yourig Sellar tg 
the Venetian secretary. Lastly, fn a . 
thetic dedication of the Timeus of Cites 
to the memory of Crichton, he recordy the 


year of his death, the violence by which it 


was occasioned, and the universal regret 
which accompanied it.” ‘ 
The evidence in the Scaligerang j 
thus treated. , 
** There is one other testimony, which, a 
it proceeds from a contemporary author of 
distinguished celebrity, who affirms that hig 
information was obtained in Italy, 
not to be passed over;—I allude to an a. 
count of Crichton, preserved b Joseph 
i * I have heard,’ says the sufi 
* when I was in Italy, of one Crichton, a 
Scotchman, who had only reached the 
of twenty-one, when he was killed we 
command of the Duke of Mantua, who 
knew twelve different languages, --had studied 
the fathers and the poets,—disputed de omai 
scibili, and replied to his antagonists in verse, 
He was a man of very wonderful genius; 
more worthy of admiration than of esteem, 
He had something of the coxcomb about 
him, and only wanted a little commm 
sense. It is remarkable that princes are 
apt to take an affection for geniuses of this 
stamp, but very rarely for truly leamed 
men.’ This e, from the i 
is valuable in may points of view. Seali- 
ger obtained his information in Italy, in all 
probability, from those who had been #it- 
nesses of the genius of Crichton ; and the 
whole sentence bears strongly upon it the 
marks of truth and impartiality. Crichton, 
he tells us, * was a little of a coxcomb,’ 8 
circumstance by no means inconsistent with 
his eminent talents, and a failing exceed. 
ingly natural in a young man of 
such uncommon powers of mind and beau- 
ty of person, who had been tried by that 
severest of all ordeals—admiration ; the ad- 
miration, too, not of a limited circle of 
friends, or of an insulated university, but 
of a whole people ; and what is perhaps still 
more difficult to bear, who had listened to 
the praises of the sweetest tongues, and 
been exposed to the radiance of the fairest 
eyes in Italy ; yet, after touching upon his 
failings, Scaliger does justice to his genius 
‘He was a man of stupendous Lee 
C’estoit ingenium prodigiosum ; and I need 
not say that this encomium comes with in 
finite force, when we take into account the 
sarcastic matter with which it is accom- 
panied.” 
The following elegant passage sums 
up the last of Mr TTytler’s dissert 
tions, which is chiefly occupied 
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redmning the arguments against the 
famous Crichton, employed by some 
who have chosen to think his various 
attainments impossible for a person of 


his se may be told, (and this is the very 
«9¢ for which we contend,) that the union 
of all these talents, the combination of this 
yariety of intellectual excellence, in so young 
gman, is @ very remarkable circumstance. 
We may be told, and we do insist, that this 
ynion becomes still more remarkable, when 
we consider, that, in all the manly and 
nilitary exercises, which are so commonly 
even by the inferior candidates for 

ete literary eminence, this singular 
man, arrived at such perfection as to ex- 
el those whose lives were devoted to their 
;—that in all the more elegant accom- 
plishments which belong to the gentleman 
and the courtier, he was conspicuous by the 
facility with which he had acquired, and the 
ease and grace with which he displayed 
them ;—that, from the accounts of his most 
intimate friends, he who concentrated in 
himself this various store of intellectual and 
ical powers, was remarkable for a mo- 

of manner, and a sweetness and gen- 
tleness of disposition, which endeared him 
to his friends, and disarmed the jealousy of 
his rivals ; and that, to finish the picture, 
he was, in his figure and countenance, one 
of the handsomest men of his age. When 
all this is put together, when all these rays 
of excellence are traced back into one focus, 
and found centering in one person, we may 
indeed be told, and there are few who will 
not assent to the observation, that this per- 
son must have been no common man.— We 
say, that if, as has been shewn, the authors, 
th whom this account has been trans- 
ited, are entitled to perfect credit, this 
union of talent, is, although neither super- 
natural or incredible, entitled to high ad- 
miration ;—that itis not to be wondered at, 
that his contemporaries should have been 
astonished and dazzled by the appearance 
of so brilliant a vision,—a vision, too, 
which rose so bright and beautiful only to 
set s0 sadly and so soon. And we, lastly, 
contend, that the possessor of such unrivall- 
ed excellence was not only entitled to re- 
ceive from them, but is now as fully en- 
titled to demand from us, that appellation 
by which, as the only reward of his labours, 
genius, and his misfortunes, he has de- 
— to postérity,—the Admirable Crich- 
After all that Mr Tytler has done, 
however, it will still be in the inimit- 
able pages of the Jewel that people will 
seek for the most graphic, original, 
and delightful picture of Crichton and 
his fate. We wish Mr Tytler had 
been a little more full in his notices of 
most remarkable of all his prede- 
cessors,—in our humble mind, not 
only one of the most curious and 
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whimsical, but one of the most power- 
ful, also, of all the geniuses our part 
of the island has produced. To give 
the world a good life of the exquisite 
Sir Thomas Urquhart, and a good edi- 
tion of his exquisite works, would be a 
thing well worthy of Mr Tytler ; and, 
we are sure, a thing most acceptable 
to the whole world. Nothing has ever, 
as yet, been written about this man, 
in a style at. all corresponding to his 
merits ; but the few passages which 
have been so often quoted from his Life 
of Crichton, are quite enough to prove 
the extent of his imaginative powers, 
even to those whose delicacy prevents 
them from reading the still finer mo~ 
nument of his genius—his translation 
of the two first books of Rabelais. It 
is well known that this cavalier was a 
prime member of the Saltfoot School— 
considering himself as the proper head 
of the race of Japhet, the heir male and 
representative of Seth the third son of 
Adam. But, as his genealogy, or as 
he calls it, IANTOXPONOXANON, is in 
few hands, we shall make bold to en- 
liven our pages with a few of the rich- 
est passages. One of his progenitors 
was E’'sormon, who lived in the year be- 
fore Christ, 2139. He was, it seems, the 
first who took the name of Urquhart. 

‘© He was sovereign prince of Achaia. 
For his fortune in the wars, and affability 
in conversation, his subjects and familiars 
surnamed him segoyderes, that is to say, for~ 
tunate and well beloved. After which time, 
his posterity ever since hath acknowledged 
him the father of all that carry the name of 
UraunHart. He had for his arms, three 
Banners, three Ships, and three Ladies in a 
field Or ; with the picture of a young Lady 
above the waste, holding in her right hand 
a brandished sword, and a branch of myr- 
tyle in the left, for his crest: and for sup- 
porters two Javanites, after the soldier ha- 
bit of Achaia, with this motto in the scroll of 
his coat-armour, Tavra‘n rem a fiodsd ras 
that is, These three are worthy to behold. 
Upon his wife Narfesia, who was sovereign 

the Amazons, he begot Crattynter.” 

This high lineage became transplant 
ed into our island a few centuries be-« 
fore the Christian era. Its chief was 
at that time Lutork Urquhart, whose 
history is thus summarily given. Our 
readers will not fail to observe, that 
Ensign and Adjutant Odoherty has a 
good claim of kindred with the house 
of Lutork. 


‘* Ferguse the First, at his coming into 
Olbion, after he had, in honour of his pre- 
decessor Gathelus, given unto his landi 
place the name of Argile, and called the 
whole country he was to possess, Scotland, 
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after the Scotobrigants (by Seneca, in his 
F we hhrome Scutobrigantes,) by a Doric 

i for Scotobrigantes, from Brigansa, 
a town in Galicia, now called Compostella, 
which the Scots, of old, both built and in- 
habited : he likewise giveth them the epithet 
of Czrulei, because (in my opinion) the 
most of the inhabitants there, were accus- 
tomed, even then, to the wearing of blue 
caps, after the Scotogalli, (of whom our 
Scots-Irish language is termed Galick, as 
they from Galicia) and lastly, after those 
that had the surname of Scot, without any 
other designation. He gave in marriage to 
Lutork sgoxéores, the captain-general of all 
his forces, because of his dexterity, both in 
the Macedonian and Romish discipline of 
war, his own sister Benedita; for which 
cause, the river upon whose bank the pro- 
mise was made, hath ever since been called 
Urquhart, and the valley or glen (as they 
term it there) where the marriage was con- 
summated, Glen-Urquhart, or Glenurchi, 
and that in honour of the Odocharties, 
Ochonchars, Clanrurie, Scotobrigants, Clan- 
molinespick, and Esormon, who were all 
of them Lutork’s predecessors, and sur- 
named Urquharts. This Lutork, besides 
his own ancient inheritance from Cromarty 
to castle Urquhart, inclusive, and several 
other lands, successively derived to him from 
Nomostor, took possession then of the Thane- 
dom of Lochaber, with many other terri- 
tories of a large extent. On Benedita he be- 
got Machemos.” 


He sums up his pedigree thus :— 
The said Sir THOMAS is, 


By line. By succession 


From Adam the 143 153 
From Noah the 134 144 
From Esormon the 128 138 
From Molin the 108 114 
From Rodrigo the 100 104 
From Alypos the 91 94 
From Char the ‘76 79 
From Astioremon the 68 71 
From Lutork the 67 69 
From Zeron the 32 33 
From Vocompos the 30 31 


His account of Crichton is written 
throughout with the same unbridled 
license of imagination exhibited in this 
more than Allantonian pedigree. We 
would very fain quote the whole of it, 
but must confine ourselves to a single 
passage which hasbeen very often quot- 
edalready, viz. the account of the death 
of theadmirable youth. He has already 
told us that Crichton was spending 
the night in company with an Italian 
lady, who fell in love with him on oc- 
casion of some public displays of his ge- 
nius—and the whole scene in the lady’s 
house is described with the most pic- 
torial minuteness—beginning from the 
moment he entered into her apartment, 
* or rather into an alcoranal paradise,’ 
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*¢ Where nothing tending to the 
of all the senses was wanting: the 
being a little chill and coldish, they on « 
blew velvet couch sate by one another, to. 
wards a char-coal fire burning in a silver 
brasero, whilst in the next room ad 
thereto, a pretty little round table of cedar. 
wood was a covering for the supping of 
them two together: the cates 
them, and a week before that time ike, 
were of the choisest dainties, and most delis 
cious junkets, that all the territories of Italy 
were able to afford; and that d 
for all the Romane empire could not pro. 
duce a completer paire to taste them,” 


And so on to the minute when they were 
disturbed by the noise of the young 
prince of Mantua and his drunken com. 
panions at the door—*‘ the clapper up 
again, they rap with a flap, till a three. 
fold clap makes the sound to rebound.” 


“© The admirable and ever-renowned 
Crichtoun, who at the prince’s first i 
of the court taking the alarm, step’d from 
the shrine of Venus to the oracle of Pallas 
armata; and by the help of the waiti 
gentlewoman, having apparelled hi 
with a paludumental vesture, after the an. 
tic fashion of the illustrious Romans, both 
for that he minded not to make himself 
then known, that to walk then in such like 
disguise was the anniversary custome of all 
that country, and that all both gentlemen 
and others standing in that court, were in 
their mascaradal garments ; with his sword 
in his hand, like a messenger from the 
gods, came down to relieve the page from 
the post whereat he stood sentry ; and when 
(as the light of the minor planets appears 
not before the glorious rays of ‘Titan) he 
had obscured the irradiancy of Pomponacio 
with his more effulgent presence, and that 
under pretext of turning him to the page 
desire him to stand behind him, as he did, 
he had exposed the full view of his left side 
(so far as the light of torches could make it 
perceivable) to the lookers on, who being all 
in cuerpo carrying swords in their hands in- 
stead of cloaks about them, imagined real- 
ly, by the badge or cognizance they saw 
near his heart, that he was one of my ladies 
chief domestic servants: he addressed his 
discourse to the prince, and the nine gentle- 
men that were with him; neither of all 
whereof, as they were accoutred, was he 
able, (either by the light of the tapers, or 
that of the moon, which was then but in 
the first week of its waxing, it being the 
Tuesday next to the first new moon th 
followed the purification day) to discern in 
any manner of way what they were: 
for that he perceived by their unstedfast 
postures, that the influence of the grape had 
made them subjects to Bacchus, and that 
their extranean-like demeanour towards him 
(not without some amazement) did man 
fest his certainty of their not knowing him; 
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he therefore with another kind of intonation 


his h might not bewray him) 
eins salah waited wpon his usual note 


utterante, made a pith ick in 
wise of those that re amc a ary by their 
good fellowship, and Bacchanalian compag- 
nionry, % cheer up their hearts with pre- 
cous liquez, and renew the golden age; 
whence descending to a more particular ap- 
ication, le very much applauded the ten 
tlemen, for their beirig pleased (out of 
ee devotion to the Lyzan » who had 
with great respect been bred and elevated 
amongst the nymphs) not to forget, amidst 
the most sacred plying of their symposi- 
gms, that duty to ladies which was incum- 
pent on them to be performed in the dis- 
of a visite: then wheeling neatly 

about to fetch another careere, he discreetly 
ted to them all the necessary cir- 
cumstances at such a visit observable, and 
how the infringing of the meanest title or 
icle of any one thereof, would quite 
disconcert the mutual harmony it should 
produce, and bring an unspeakable dispa- 
ents to the credits and honours of all 
guilty of the like delinquency. In ampli- 
fying hereof, and working upon their pas- 
sions, he let go so many secret springs, and 
inward resorts of eloquence, that being all 
persuaded of the unseasonableness of the 
time, and unreasonableness of the suit, 
none of them, for a thousand ducats that 
night, would have adventured to make any 
further progress in that affair which a little 
before they had been so eager: so profound 
was the character of reverence toward that 
lady, which he so insinuatingly had im- 
inted into the hearts of them all; where- 
they purposing to insist no longer up- 

on the visitatory design, did cast their minds 
on a sudden upon another far more haire- 
brained consideration ; when the prince, to 
one of his chief gentlemen said, we will do 
this good fellow no wrong; yet before we 
go hence, let us try what courage is in him, 
that after we have made him flee for it, we 
may to-morrow make one excuse for all, 
to the lady whom he serveth. Do not you 
see (says he) how he dandleth the sword in 
his hand, as if he were about to braveer us, 
and how he is decked and trimmed up in 
his cloaths, like another Hector of Troy, 
but I doubt if he be so martial, he speaks 
too well to be valiant: he is certainly more 
mercurial than military; therefore let us 
make him turn his back, that we may spie 
if, as another Mercury, he hath any wings 
on his heels. This foolish chat no sooner 
was blattered out to the ears of three of his 
gentlemen, that were nearest to him, but 
the sudden drawing of their swords, though 
but in jest, made the other six, who heard 
hot the prince, as if they had been mad, to 
adventure the rashness wherewith the spirit 
of wine had inspired them, ‘against the pru- 
densequal and invincible fortitude of the 
matchless Crichtoun; who not being ac- 


‘customed to turn his back to those that had 
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any project his breast, most man- 

_ ae their encounter ;_ which (al- 

though furious at first) appearing never- 

theless unto him (because of the odds of 

ten to one) not to have been in earnest, he 

for twenty several bouts, did but ward their 

blows, and pary with the fort of his sword, 

till by plying the defensive part too long, 

he had received one thrust in the thigh, - 
and another in the arm; the trickling of 

his blood from the wounds whereof, prom 

ed his heroic spirit (as at a desperate stake 

to have at all or none) to make his tith 

outvy their stock, and set upon them all: 

in which resolution, when from the door 

whereat he stood, he had launched forth 

three paces in the court (having lovely 

Pomponacio behind him, to give him warn- 

ing case of surprisal in the reer, and all his 

ten adversaries in a front before him, who, 

making upabove a quadrant of that periphery 

whereof his body was the centre, were about, 

from the exterior points of all their right 

shoulder-blades, alongst the additional line 

of their arms and tucks, to lodge home ‘in 

him so many truculent semi-diameters) he 

retrograding their intention, and beginning 

his agency, where they would have made 

him a patient, in as short a space as the 

most diagrammatically-skilled hand, could 

have been able to describe lines representa- 

tive of the distance ’twixt the earth and the 

several -kardagas, or horary expeditions of 

the sun’s diurnal motion, from his equinox- 

ial horizontality to the top of his meridian 

height (which, with the help of a ruler by 

six draughts of a pen, is quickly delineated) 

livered out six several thrusts against them, 

by vertue whereof he made such yen 

work upon the respective segments of that 

debauch’d circumference, through the red- 

in-marks, which his streight-drawn stroaks 

imprinted, that being alonged from the 

centre-point of his own courage, and with a 

thunder-bolt-like-swiftness of hand radiated 

upon their bodies, he discusséd a whole 

quadrant of those ten, whereof four and 

twenty make the circle; and laying six of 
the most enraged of them on their backs, 

left (in the other four) but a sextant of the 

aforesaid ring, to avenge the death of their 

dismal associates. Of. which ——— 
the prince (being most concerned in the 
effects of this disaster, as being the only 
cause thereof (though his intentions levelled 
at another issue) and like to burst with 
shame to see himself loadned on all sides 
with so much dishonour, by the incompara- 
ble valour of one single man) did set for- 
ward at the swords point, to essay if in his 
person so much lost credit might be reco- 
vered, and to that purpose coming within 
distance, was upon the advancing of a 
thrust in quart; when the most agile 
Crichtoun parying it in the same ward, 
smoothly glided along the prince’s sword, 
and being master of its feeble, was upon 
the very instant of making his highness 
very low, and laying his honour in the 








* 
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of the sword wherewith he had killed Crigh. 
toun, fast betwixt two stones, at the foot of 
a marble statue standing in the court (after 
the fashion of those staves with iron pikes at 
both ends (commonly called Swedish Set- 
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dust, when one of the three courtiers whom 
fortune had favoured not to fall by the hand 
of Crichtoun, cried aloud, Hold, hold ; kill 
not the prince: at which words the courteous 
Crichtoun recoyling, and putting himself 
out distance, the prince pulled off his 
izard, and throwing it away, shew his face 
ly, that the noble-hearted Crichtoun, 
sensible of his mistake, and sorry so 
the prince’s servants should have 
him, in his own defence, to be- 
e actor of their destruction, made 
prince a very low obeisance; and 
ing his left knee to the ground (as if he 
to receive the honour of knight- 
) with his right-hand presented him 
hilt of his own conquering sword, with 
the point thereof towards his own breast, 
i his highness to excuse his not know- 
ing him in that disguise, and to be pleased 
to pardon what unluckily had ensued upon 
the necessity of his defending himself, 
which (at such an exigent) might have be- 
fallen to any other, that were not minded 
to abandon their lives to the indiscretion of 
others. The prince, in the throne of whose 
j t the rebellious vapours of the 
tun had installed Nemesis, and caused the 
irascible faculty shake off the soveraignty of 
reason, being without himself, and unable 
to restraine the impetuosity of the wills 
first motion, runs Crichtoun through the 
heart with his own sword, and kills him: 
in the interim of which lamentable acci- 
dent, the sweet and beautiful lady (who by 
this time had slipped herself into a cloth-of- 
gold petticoat, in the anterior fente where- 
of was an asteristick pouch, wherein were 
inchased fifteen several diamonds, represen- 
tative of the constellation of the primest 
stars in the signe of Virgo; had enriched a 
tissue gown and wastecoat of brocado with 
the ious treasure of her ivory body: 
and put the foot-stalls of those marble-pil- 
lars which did support her microcosme, in- 
Pore of incarnation velvet-slippers em- 
idered with purple) being descended to 
the lower door (which jetted out to the court- 
wards) she rending her garments, and tear- 
ing her hair, like one of the graces possest 
with a fury, spoke thus: ‘‘ O villains! what 
have you done? you vipers of men, that 
have thus basely slain the valiant Crich- 
toun, the sword of his own sexe, and buck- 
ler of ours, the glory of this age, and re- 
storer of the lost honour of the court of Man- 
tua: OCrichtoun, Crichtoun!” At which 
last words, the prince hearing them utter- 
ed by the lady in the world he loved best, 
and of the man in the world he most af- 
fected, was suddenly seized upon by such 
extremity of sorrow for the unhappiness of 
that lamentable mischance, that not being 
able to sustaine the rays of that beauty, 
whose piercing aspect made him conscious 
of his guilt, he fell flat upon his face like to 
a dead man: but knowing omne simile not 
to be idem, he quickly arose; and, to make 
his body be what it appeared, fixed the hilt 


thers) when stuck into the ground to 

musketeers from the charge of hare A 
having recoyled a little from its.was fetch. 
ing a race to run his breast (whiela. for that 
purpose he had made open) upon the point 


thereof (as did Cato Uticensis after his lost ° 


hopes of the recovery of the commonwealth 
of Rome) and asstredly (according to that 
his intent) had made a speedy end of him. 
self, but that his three gentlemen (one by 
stopping him in his course, another by lay. 
ing hold on him by the middle, we 
third by taking away the sword) hindred 
the desperate project of that autoch 
The prince being carried away in that 
frantick, and distracted humour (befittj 
a bedlam better than a serralio) into his 
own » where all manner of edge-tools 
were kept from him all that sad night for 
fear of executing’his former designe of self. 
murder,” &c. &c. &c. 

And now since we have got into the 
making of quotations from Sir The 
mas Urquhart, we must really be par 
doned if we venture upon giving one 
more passage, which is a very ancient 
favourite with more than one of our 
fraternity. It is from the “ Epistle 
Luminary” to this most singular 
work * The Jewel,” and contains a 
minute history of the manner in which 
he got up that work for the press. 
The secret of our own partiality for 
the passage is, that it comes very near 
what sometimes happens to writers of 
far less pretensions than Sir Thomas 
Urquhart ; but we might very safely 
leave our readers to draw their infer- 
ences for themselves. 

‘* Thus my task increasing, and not being 
able to inlarge my time, for the cause afore 
said, I was necessitated to husband it the 
better, to over-triple my diligence, and do 
the work by proportion of above three dayes 
in the space of one; wherefore, laying aside 
al other businesses, and cooping myself 
up daily for some hours together, betwixt 
the case and the printing press; I usually 
afforded the setter Copy, at the rate of above 
a whole printed sheet in the day; which, 
although, by reason of the smallness of s 
Pica letter, and close couching thereof, it 
did amount to three full sheets of my wat 
ing; the aforesaid setter, nevertheless (s 
nimble a workman he was) would, in the 
space of twenty-four hours make a dispatch 
of the whole, and be ready for another shee 
He and I striving thus, who should compos 
fastest, he with his hand, and I with my 
brain; and his uncasing of the letters, and 
placing them in the composing instrument, 
standing for my conception ; & his plenisb- 

4 : 
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of the gally, and imposing of the form, 
ng Kaelin the omens 
of my writing; we would, a every 
oe together in this joynt expedition, 
and so nearly overtake other in our intended 
course, that I was oftentimes (to keep him 
doing) to tear off Is of ten or 
twelve lines a piece, and give him them, 
till more were ready ; unto which, he would 
so suddenly put an order, that almost still, 
before the ink of the writen letters was dry, 
their representatives were (out of their res- 
ive boxes) ranked in the composing- 
stick; by means of which great haste, I 
witing but upon the loose sheets of cording- 
quires, which (as I minced and tore them) 
joking like pieces of waste paper, trouble- 
gme to get rallyed, after such dispersive 
, I had not the leisure to read 

yhat I had written till it came to a proof, 
and sometimes to a full revise: so that by 
virtue of this unanimous contest, and joint 
emulation, betwixt the theoretic and practi- 
cal part, which of us should overhye other 
in ag we in the space of fourteen 
i ais, compleated this whole book 
(such as it is) from the first notion of the 
brain, till the last motion of the press: and 
that, without any other help on my side, 
dither ef quick or dead, (for books I had 
none, nor possibly would I have made use 
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of any, alth I could have,commanded 
them) then what (by the favour of God) my 
own judgment and fancy did unto 
me; save so much as by way of informa- 
tion, a servant of mine would now and then 
being to me, bs Mo 7g reduced officer of 

€ primitive Parliament, touching the 
per names of some Scotish warriors dazed, 
which I was very apt to forget. 

_“* I speak not this to excuse gross faults, 
(if there be any) nor yet to praise my owne 
acuteness (though there were none): but to 
shew that extemporaneanness, in some kinde 
of subjects, may very probably be more suc- 
ceseful, than premeditation: and-that a too 
punctually digested method, and over-nicely 
selected phrase, savouring of «affectation, 
diminish oftentimes very much of the'grace 
that a would a a natural in- 
genuity. state of England be pkased 
with this book, I care Soe a for } nor 
Momus; but if otherwaes, then it dis. 
please me, whose resolution from its first 
contrivance was, willingly to submit it to 
their judicious censure. a ~ 

So much for the present : We shall 
ere long present our readers with some 
more copious notices of the represen- 
tative of the lineage of Seth. * 
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“ Having prepared all their musical instruments, they played on them for three hours 






without intermission, so that I was quite stunned with the noise; neither could I possibly 


guess the meaning till my tutor informed me. 


MR EDITOR, 
Tut following queries on musical 
expression are the sources of a scepti- 
cism as to the merits of the mo- 
dern school of music, joined to an in- 
creasing admiration of the eloquent 
melodies of your country and of Ire- 
land, which has long been creeping 
upon me. I must, however, deprecate 
any idea that I am counting upon na- 
tionality for their insertion. I ven- 
ture to send them in the hope that 
P| may meet with more charitable 
and I¢ss contemptuous treatment from 
some of etd correspondents, than 
or have had from some of my mu- 
sical friends. There is nothing alarm- 
ing in this confession. Practical mu- 
sicians are seldom metaphysical, and 
in reply, therefore, to any insinua- 
tions of ignorance from such, I can 
ey humbly submit, that I have not 
unfrequently had opportunities of 
earing scientific music, and some- 
times of joining in it as far as my 
very limited execution will permit. 
Von. V, 


& 


ioeam, * ©? * SwIFT. 
My knowledge, however, such as ‘it 
is, is confined to the Treble Cliff. 
Little more need be said by way of 
preface. It is only necessary to as-~ 
sume, that music is in itself ca- 
pable of -producing certain trains of 
sentiment. ‘This assertion is ‘bate- 
ly an appeal to common experience. 
The tendency of the queries is to at- 
tempt to shew how this effect is pro- 
duced, and to deduce the rationale 
of musical expression. This, of 
course, involves a consideration of the 
existing styles of music. 

In conclusion I must note, that the 
term “ music” is often used where 
“© melody” or “ subject” are only 
meant. ere the exhibition of mu- 
sical concords is wished to be particular- 
ly understood, the word ‘ harmony” 
is substituted.—I am, &c. &c. D.T. 

Newcastle, June 24th 1819. 





1. Ir music please, must it not do so 

either by the mere succession of clear 

and distinct tones, or by those: tones 
3E 
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in certain successions, ing by 
some meafis “or other a Cane senti- 
ment in the mind? 

2. If music pleases in both these 
ways, separately or in combination, 
must not the way second mentioned 
be allowed to be of a more exalted 
kind than the first, inasmuch as a 
mental sensation is superior to a mere 
auticular vibration ? 

3. If music actually begins and 

roducés’ sentiments or trains of 
thought ‘without the aid of any con- 

ingent.or arbi prior associations 
of ideas merely incidental to the indi- 
vidual, is it not an ager —y 
quence,’ that it must uce su 
train¥eof thought, from each air hav- 
ing’ sotme kind of connection with the 
sentiment it produces more close than 
with other sentiments which it does 
not produce ? 

4. For, if this be denied, how hap- 
pens if that the sentiment follows at 
all rather than some other, or rather 
than none ; and how happens it that 
the same succession of tones produces, 
in various persons, the same senti- 
ment or description of sentiment ? 

5. If then music be allowed to 
have this particular connection with 
thought, so that a given succession of 
tones produces a certain train of think- 
ing, or in short, if airs are strictly 
“* expressive,” is it not almost self-evi- 
dent that this can only happen from 
such ideas having been before joined to, 
and conneeted with similar sounds, so 
that, in accordance with the principles 
of . associated ideas, they reproduce 
each her ? 

6, If this connexion with similar 
sounds be denied, how happens it 
that expressive songs, that is to say, 
songs in the meaning of which all 
men , and the merit of which all 
men allow, follow in their modulation 
the inflections of voice with which the 
words would be recited by a correct 
and natural speaker, thus resolvi 
music into poetical heightening an 
measuring of natural intonation, in 
short, constituting it the poetry of 
sound ? 

7. How also does it happen, admit- 
ting the last negative, that the turns 
of a good air may be sometimes won- 
derfully guessed at, after reading the 
words to which it has been applied, 
ao of the process last al- 
luded to? 

8. If all these assertions and conse- 


quences be denied in toto, I ask wha 
other kind of connexion, between my 
sic and thought, can be conceived ty 
exist ; or, if it can, what is it, and dp 
composers follow it ? 

9. If no account can be given of 
any other well known or conceivable 
theory of this connexion, is it not phi. 
losophical to admit the foregoing upon 
such evidence as there is, in defaultof 
better? 

10. This then being granted, does 
it not follow that music appeals to hu. 
man passions and feelings in the same 
way that poetry does? 

11. Does it not also follow that, ine 
asmuch as the inflections of the hu« 
man voice, when excited by subjects 
devoid of passion and feeling, are not 
sufficiently distinct, peculiar, or cer. 
tain to be generally recognised ; there. 
fore, music which depends upon such 
inflections, must, when employed on 
subjects in which intense feeling is 
not comprehended, become uncertain, 
inexpressive, and unintelligible ? 

12. From which does it not directly 
follow that the scope and range of ex. 
pressive music must be limited like 
any other means of expressing pathos 
and passion ? 

13. Granting this, must it not, of 
course, be impossible to be musically 
pathetic, heroic, beseeching, regret 
ting, upbraiding, exulting, or despair- 
ing, for a longer time, without repeti- 
tions, than it is possible to depict those 
passions strongly, and produce them 
in the mind by means of poetry or 
prose. And supposing, therefore, a 
piece of music to be made to imitate, 
or rather express, the bursts of pas 
sion and pathos in the most consum- 
mate scene of a tragedy, must not this 


necessarily be done by a succession of 
airs, each of which embodies a passion , 


or feeling, a or complex, in the 
order in which such arises in 
scene; airs being understood to be 
successions of musical notes to which 
the passages of a drama might be sung 
after being turned into lyrical metre, 
or, in a more extended sense, portions 
of recitativo adapted to the actual pas 
sages ? 

14. If this be admitted, how does 
it happen that elaborate music, oF 
what is called a full piece, should be 
more difficult to be understood than 4 
single expressive air, the elaborate 
music only amounting, as it only can 
amount, to a succession of expressive 
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airs; if it is to include meaning at 


? 

Ora Should it be said that elaborate 
music appeals to the feelings in a way 
different from that in which simple 
expressive airs appeal, I ask a defini- 
tion of that elaborate different way ? 

16. If it appeals to feeling, must it 
not have some connexion or other 
with the words expressive of that feel- 
ing, be the connexion what it will, 
and the words what they will, and the 
mode, measure, and intonation what 

will ? 

17. Admitting this, I ask, how 
would, or how could the words essen- 
tially differ in their general principles 
or intonation and arrangement from 
the words of a common air; and, if 
they could not, how could they admit 
ofa connexion with their music mate- 
rally differing from the connexion 
between an air and its words? 

18. If elaborate music appeals to 
any higher feelings than airs do, I ask, 
what feelings ? 

19. If it appeals to any other feel- 
ings than airs do, I ask, what other ? 

20. Should it be said that elaborate 
music appeals to more refined feelings 
than airs do, and that modern music 
carries on the connexion between mu-~ 
sic and words in subjects in which less 
passion or intense feeling being con- 
tained, the natural inflections of the 
voice are more delicate and evanescent, 
and therefore less known, and, when 
imitated, requiring more study than 
strikingly passionate airs, I ask if this 
is not merely trying how low in the 
scale of passion or feeling music can 
descend, that is to say, how impalpa- 
bly delicate a feeling it is capable of 
delineating, and if this be the case, I 
ask, why this music, however difficult 
or minute, is estimated before music 
confessedly higher and more power- 
ful, when a poet or painter who takes 
& minute or remote subject is put, 
very properly, below him who takes 
subjects on which he can be great, 
impassioned, and striking ? 

21. If the modern elaborate music 
have as strict a connexion with certain 
trains of sentiment as airs have, I ask, 
why words are never connected with 
elaborate pieces ? and why modern 
composers attempt to set to music 
songs, the stanzas of which convey 
tums of sentiment widely differing 
from each other, but which are yet to 
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be expressed by @ repetition of the 


same air? ’ 

22. Further, if modem niasic has 
that refined connéxion With. refined 
sentiment, which it is aSsé*ted to have, 
how comes it that this fhusic’is not 
more difficult of composition in the 
same proportion ? : 

23. If it be answered that it is, I 
ask, how it happens that so many vo- 
luminous refined eoupisdite exist, the 
works of whom exceed, in bulk, five 
hundred times, all the old airs that 
have been preserved for the last five 
hundred years ? 

24, Admitting, also, modern musi- 
cians to be refinedly conversant in feel- 
ing, how happens it that when they 
compose airs, professing to convey the 
well known passions, they generally 
appear, to unlearned people, to fail ; 
and that their compositions seem not 
to be regulated by that connexion be- 
tween sentiment and sound which ex- 
ists in old airs ? 

25. If it be said that the modern 
differ from the old airs only in the 
expression being more perfect, and 
conveyed in company with more re- 
finements, in short, that they are 
perfect, and the old airs imperfect, I 
ask, whether it would seem so from 
the following considerations, and, if it 
does not, whether it can be shewn by 
any other course of reasoning ? 

26. If the old airs are deficient in 
their connexion with, and conveyance 
of passion and feeling, must it not be 
in one of these twe ways—either that 
they give the expression too strongly, 
or too weakly, that they are rude or 
weak, caricaturish or insufficient ? 

27. If the first and most probable 
side of the alternative be taken, if 
the old airs, like the old poetry, are 
affirmed to deal in strong images, vio- 
lent passions, and unpolished lan- 
guage, if they be more artless, straight- 
forward, and coarse than modern airs ; 
if their fault be over-expression, I 
ask, in what particulars this over-ex- 
pression can be shewn ? 

28. As the old airs extend them- 
selves higher or lower in the musical 
scale, do the emphatic passages re- 
quire a more unnatural emphasis ; are 
the shakes more violent and continu- 
ous; the holds longer ; the cadences 
more obtrusive; the shortened notes 
more tripsomely tipped over than in 
the modern airs ? 
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29. If they be not more, are they 
not less coarse in these particulars ; 
and leaving. out compass, emphasis, 
shakes, $+ ¢adences, and tippings, 
in what ;particulars are they more 
coarse? jj. 

30. Taking the other side of the al- 
ternative ; if it be said that the old 
airs are deficient in force and com- 
pleteness of expression, I ask, how 
then does: it happen, that unlearned 
people are more affected by sounds 
which do not fully express a well 
known passion than by those which 
do, this being an effect without a 
sufficient cause, and a sufficient cause 
failing to produce its effect ? 

31. If it be said, that the old airs 

uce feeling in the same way as 
that of old rude poetry, which is suf- 
ficient to produce the effect, though 
not so completely as if it had 
those additional refinements for which 
a modern reader involuntarily makes 
allowance, I ask, whether by this it is 
meant to be said, that modern musi- 
cians are better judges of the actual 
refinements of the feelings and pas- 
sions than their hearers are ? 

32. If they explain themselves as 
only professing to refine music to the 
expression of those refinements of 
feeling which are common to this age, 
I ask, why this additional refined 
music is not commonly understood, as 
the ruder music was in a ruder age, if 
its relations to the things to be ex- 
pressed by it is the same essentially 
in principle as that of the early music? 

33. If it be said that these refine- 
ments are, in themselves, too delicate 
and evanescent to be understood, when 
translated into music, without some 
oo, study, I ask how these 

elicate and almost impalpable refine- 
ments can so cover and alter the strong- 
er and more palpable part of the pas- 
sion, which must, of course, be in- 
cluded in the air, that unlearned 
lovers of music can no longer recog- 
nize it, nor see that the modern air 
contains any thing in common with 
the old airs on a similar subject ? 

34. If it be replied that, impalpa- 
ble as they are, they yet have this ef- 
fect, I demand how, then, it happens 
that, when an old air is re-set, orna- 
mented, improved, and refined, by a 
modern composer, an unlearned ear 
can easily distinguish and separate the 
more strongly expressive parts of the 
old air from the modern, and to him 


unintelligible refinements, when he 
cannot do this with an air wholly mo. 
dern, which professes to include the 
strong expression with the refing. 
ments ? 

35. As it is always possible tha 
musicians, however accurate i 
judgment, may deceive themselves ag 
to the actual sources and causes of 
their pleasure, is it probable or not 
from the following considerations, that 

rofessors and connoisseurs are more 
ikely to be deceived in these r 
om mere unscientific lovers of mus 
sic? 

36. As it is known and avowed that 
the style of music now prevailing had 
its origin with the Italians, and has 
been modified by the Germans, two 
nations notorious for their overcharged 
expression and delineation of the 
sions, both in their literature and else. 
where; that is to say, the Italians 
everywhere, and the Germans in their 
drama and romances; and as it is 
likewise known that composers in this 
country compose chiefly for the stage, 
is it not probable that all these com- 
bined causes tend to produce the « 
doption of a false and factitious style 
of expression, imitated not from the 
intonations of nature but from those 
of the stage, and of the worst part of 
the stage, which are themselves maw- 
kish corruptions of nature, thro 
the varnish and affectation of which, 
scarcely a feature of their parent is 
now to be recognized ? 

37. It being admitted, on all hands, 
that there exists a considerable second- 
ary description of pleasure, arising 
from what is called “ harmony,” or 
different tones according with each 
other, is it not probable that men who 
are conversant in all the known va- 
rieties of chords, and employed in the 
search for new ones, will be inclined 
to give this part of music an attention 
too exclusive ? 

38. Is it not, further, probable, that 
those who are accustomed to develope 
and extend the capabilities of the hu- 
man voice, and of musical instru- 
‘ments, will be inclined to be much 
more pleased with mere victories over 
difficulties, than men who do not un- 
derstand the mechanism of music? 

39. In short, is not modern musi¢ 
made more a trade than ancient musi¢ 
was ; and, therefore, liable to be m- 
jured by the necessity of variety, 
the caprice of fashion? And has not 
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this craving for variety and effect given 
birth to a secondary imperfect species 
of expressive music, in which senti- 
ment is endeavoured to be excited by 
the imitation of trifling circumstances, 
such as the whistling of birds, the gal- 
ing of horses, the dropping of rain, 
&c. thus inducing puerilities worse 
than an utter disregard of meaning ? 
40. Finally ; though the modern 
music appears to be composed in utter 
contempt of any theory, is it not 
strange that the foregoing remarks, 
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that is to say, more or less of them, 
are admitted by most writers on music; 
for instance, by Dr Burney, Rousseau, 
and Jackson of Exeter ; and does not 
this inconsistency throw a discredit 
upon modern musicians, particularly 
when it is considered that those com- 
posers who have been most regardless 
of the principles upon which the fore- 
going queries are founded, do not ap- 
pear to have invented any other, but 
have gone on without any ostensible 
views of musical expression at all? 


The above remarks are so ingenious, and are invested in language so precise 
md close, that they form an agreeable contrast with the vague manner in which 
uestions relating to musical expression are generally discussed. As we differ 
considerably from our correspondent in musical faith, we shall endeavour, in 


next Number, to make reply to some of his queries. 


The nature of musical 


expression is a subject well worthy of discussion, and, in certain respects, ap- 
to be involved in so much mystery, that it is a great chance whether it 


ever be completely understood. 


If the theory of it were to be ascertained, it 


would probably throw much light on the human constitution in general. 


Epiror. 





ON A NEW AND IMPROVED METHOD OF TEACHING LATIN. 


Wuart shall be taught? is a question 
interesting to every one; but to in- 
quire into the management of the busi- 
ness of teaching, with a view to im- 
rovement, seems, in this country at 
t, never to have been considered 
as worthy of much attention. Yet 
surely the successful issue of the la- 
bours of pupils and -preceptors must 
depend in a great measure on the 
mode of conducting the business of 
instruction. The system of Joseph 
Lancaster, as far as it was practicable, 
has been long introduced more or 
less into many of our numerous 
schools, but it can never be ge- 
nerally adopted except in charity 
schools. ‘Those who are able to pay 
their children’s education will be dis- 
posed to think, and justly, that if 
they are sufficiently acquainted with 
what they have been studying to act 
as monitors in teaching it to others, 
they ought to be employed in learn- 
ing something themselves. Some al- 
teration in the mode of teaching La- 
tin seems essentially necessary. It is 
circumstance familiar to the obser- 
vation of every scholar, that however 
Well acquainted with the reading of 
Latin our countrymen may be, the 
generally seem to feel nearly as muc 
confusion in hearing a quotation of 
any length from that dead language, 


as they should at the appearance of 
one of those gentlemen who spoke it 
when it was living; on the continent, 
where many of the professors deliver 
their lectures in Latin, this auricular 
imperfection is removed by listening 
to discussions on subjects with 
which the students must previously 
be in some degree acquainted ; while 
it is extremely improbable that the 
professors can deliver themselves so 
rapidly, as not to afford their auditors 
an opportunity to become familiarized 
in a short time to the language em- 
ployed. The discontinuance of Iec- 
turing in Latin in our universities 
may have been favourable to the dif- 
fusion of knowledge, but it must be 
quite evident to every careful observer, 
that it has been very injurious to the 
cultivation of Latin. To remedy this, 
and at the same time improve the 
management of teaching languages in 
general, I submit the following plan 
for the consideration of all those in- 
terested in the business of education. 
According to the present mode of 
teaching languages in schools and uni- 
versities, the accession of every new 
pupil is an advantage to the teacher, 
but a loss to the other pupils, at least, 
if actual examinations are useful. By 
the plan which I am about to propose, 
each individual will have all the ad- 
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vantage of going over the business of I do not speak hypothetically whey 


the class, nearly as if alone, together 
with the stimulating influence of the 
emulation excited by public teaching. 
It will be obvious to those acquaint- 
ed with the subject, that a good deal 
of what I suggest is only a modifica- 
tion of Dufief’s plan of teaching 
French, as laid down in his “‘ Nature 
displayed.” This plan, in opposition 
toa most disingenuous cross critic, I 
hold to be very ingenious, and to 
grown pupils, at least, it must be ex- 
tremely useful. But it does not ap- 
pear to me at all necessary to have re- 
course to so violent a change of books 
and of system as Dufief recommended. 
All the advantages he can promise, 
and some more, together with all the 
benefits of the present mode of tui- 
tion, may, I think, be obtained by the 
adoption of the following method: 
The business of a Latin class is 
comprised in three great divisions, 
Ist Lessons got by memory ; 2d, Ver- 
sions ; 3d, Lessons to be translated 
into English. 





Ast, Lessons to be said from Memory. 

In declining nouns, adjectives, &c. 
the whole class say at once. The 
master, to preserve regularity and 
uniformity, names each case, the pu- 
pils immediately adding the Latin 
and the English. In this manner all 
the declension is gone over. When 
verbs are said, the master names the 
word, tense, person, and number ; after 
the first person singular it is only ne- 
cessary to utter the words second, 
third, first plural, second, third, for 
the rest of each tense. In all large 
classes a great deal of time is lost by 
going over-the lesson several times, so 
as to let every one say something; by 
saying at once much time will be 
gained though each lesson be repeated 
two or three times. To this part of the 
plan there can be only two objections. 
That some of the class may go wrong 
unobserved, or that they may not say 
at all. To the first objection I an- 
swer, that if a person possessed of a 
good ear can at once discover a false 
note struck by any individual of a 
large band of musicians, though play- 
ing a piece harmonised in many 

ts, much more will an attentive 
master be able to discover what may 
be called a false note, when his pu- 
pils are all going over the same part, 
rendered more distinct by articulation. 


affirm this will be found to be the 
fact. With respect to the second oh. 
jection, it is easily answered, 
posing some, from ignorance or per- 
verseness, not to say, still they will 
hear what is said; for it is one 
advantage of this plan, that it breaks 
all combinations in idleness ; ag the 
master, though he may not always 
discover any one who does not say, 
can at once observe any one .who aa. 
dresses his neighbour, and check his 
inattention. Besides, it is supposing 
too much to imagine, that many 
should remain silent from perversé. 
ness, and none need do so from ig- 
norance, as they may still say with 
the help of their class-fellows as at 
present ; and surely that plan is to be 
preferred, where all may say at a time, 
and where many must do so, to that 
where only one can. To keep alive 
the industry of any disposed to be 
lazy, the lessons might be heard 
occasionally in the present manner; in 
which way also it will be necessary to 
hear the grammatical rules, and what. 
ever cannot be conveniently divided 
into small portions. When the les- 
sons are given out for next day, they 
are to be read as the others were said, 
the master taking particular care to 
articulate distinctly any word that 
may appear difficult to pronounce. 

If dialogues are said from memory 
in the class, they are heard in this 
manner. The master gives a sentence 
of the English, desiring one of the 
class to give the Latin, and so on till 
he has ascertained. that it has been all 
properly prepared. When this is 
done, let him give the first Latin sen- 
tence, calling on the class at once to 
give the English, and to add to it the 
Latin sentence just pronounced. In 
this manner, all the dialogue is to 
be heard, by which means each in- 
dividual in the class will say the 
whole. 

2d, Versions. 

The correcting of versions is gene- 
rally the most laborious part of @ 
teacher’s duty, and the most useless to 
the scholar. ‘I propose to render this 
much more interesting and advantage- 
ous to the pupils, by employing them- 
selves as the correctors of each other. 
Let the dux exchange themes with 
the boy at the bottom of the class, the 
second from the top with the 
from the bottom, and so on through the 
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whole, in this manner the labour will be 
y in proportion to the ability 
ae it. When the exchanges are com- 
pleted, the master reads from the 
a small portion, calling on 
the class, in order, to read the Latin ; 
he then points out what is wrong, and 
how it is to. be altered ; each indivi- 
dual corrects the version before him, 
and when he has finished, marks 
the number of errors at the bottom. 
making the number: of errors de- 
cide the place each holds in the 
dass, he will be induced to examine 
the corrections, in order to see whe- 
ther they be fairly stated; and in a 
few minutes an affair will thus be pro- 
ftably gone through, which by the 
present plan, often occasions the 
teacher much labour, accompanied 
with the melancholy reflection, that 
what he painfully corrects is, without 
ever being looked at, carelessly thrown 
aside. To this part of the plan I do 
not anticipate any objections, the most 
ignorant will be able to perform, un- 
der the direction of the master, the 
task imposed on him, while the super- 
vision of his class fellows will have con- 
siderable influence in exciting the atten- 
tion of the student while writing his ver- 
sion, What may be thepractice at pre- 
sent with respect to Latin themes in 
our universities I do not know; but 
twenty or thirty years ago, in one of 
them, at least, it was quite a solemn 
farce. The versions were regularly 
bundled up and carried home by the 
janitor to the house of the professor, 
and as regularly brought back, nine out 
of ten of them unexamined, or at 
last without the slightest mark of 
prise or reprobation. Mutatis mu- 
tandis, the plan which I have chalk- 
edout, would certainly be preferable. 
Should it be alleged that this would 
tend to spread the critical Cacoethes, 
y so prevalent among our coun- 
ttymen, it may be answered, that per- 
it would improve the talent as 
well as the taste for criticism. 





Translation Lessons. 

ese lessons are first gone over in 
the usual way, each pupil individually 
translatiag a portion, and undergoing 
the customary grammatical examina- 
ton. After this is finished, the mas- 
ter orders all the books to be shut. 
He then begins the lesson, giving out 
‘short sentence or member of a sen- 
tence, in the arrangement in which it 
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is printed, calling on the class simul 
taneously to give the Ragiah, and to 
add the Latin sentence they have just 
heard ; and in this manner he will go 
over the whole translation lessons. 
The importance of this part of the 
plan must be quite evident. Every 
pupil will translate the whole lesson ; 
he will pronounce all the Latin cor- 
rectly, if his master does so; and he 
will have the advantage of saying dia- 
logues, according to the genuine struc 
ture and arrangement of the language, 
without the labour of previously learn~ 
ing them. After a fevr months, the 
master should give the class the Eng- 
lish, desiring them to give the Latin, 
or this pight be done in addition to 
the other mode of hearing the lesson. 
And I am satisfied he will be surpris- 
ed at the facility with which they will 
give their Latin, should this plan be 
rigidly and regularly followed. Per- 
haps it may be here objected, that from 
the artificial structure of the Latin 
language, when the sentences are 
broken into small portions, the sense 
will come out awkwardly and in gro- 
tesque English. To this I reply, that 
the sense will meet the ear of the 
pupil, exactly as it did the Romans 
themselves ; and the corrupting effect 
of the odd translation, will be coun- 
teracted by the previous translation in 
the ordinary way. 

The method of conducting a public 
Latin class, which I have now gone 
over, will be attended with the follow- 
ing signal advantages: Every indivi- 
dual of the class will be almost con- 
stantly employed ; he will say nearly 
all that should be got by memory ; he 
will translate the entire lesson of each 
day ; he will acquire an accurate pro-~ 
nunciation ; he will understand the 
language as well when he hears it as 
when he reads it; certainly a great 
desideratum. His ear and his organs 
of speech will get completely attuned 
to its structure and melody, and by 
the time he has finished his course, he 
will be able not only to quote readily 
the authors he has studied, but even 
to speak and write in their language, 
with a facility and correctness totally 
unattainable by the present mode of 
tuition. Perhaps, before concluding, 
it may be as well to advert to the diffi- 
culties attending the adoption of this 
plan, even where its advantages are 
acknowledged. External opposition 
no teacher has reason 4o fear; if his 
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ployers take the trouble to in- 
form » saath: cv whether he be a suc- 
cessful teacher, they will hardly in- 
quire what plan he follows, particular- 
ly if his castigations are moderate; and, 
fortunately or this plan, in that res- 
pect it will materially diminish the 
necessity of punishments, as the pupils, 
being much more employed, will have 
less time for idleness and mischief. 
Within the walls of his class room, 
what opposition has he to dread ? Men, 
it is said, are but children of a larger 
growth, yet somehow they have all 
got of late rather impatient of arbitrary 
power, and even in many cases of legi- 
timate sway ; but where the teacher 
sits, he reigns uncontrolled and un- 
controllable. Some little difficulty 
may be experienced, perhaps, on in- 
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troducing the plan, in classes already 
advanced in the study of the language, 
but by a few days perseverance it wil] 
vanish ; with a class beginning the 
study, one mode of teaching must be 
as easily adopted as another. But jp. 
deed the greatest opposition I antic. 
pate, is not from pupils, nor from 
parents, but from teachers themselves 
that genus irritable whichis in many in 
stances more apt to teach than to learn, 
However, as I would fain obtain, for 
this my lucubration, candid considera. 
tion, and intelligent patronage, I here. 
by dedicate it, with every feeling of 
respect and esteem, to the Rector and 
other Masters of the High School of 
Edinburgh. 
WwW. 





ON THE INTRODUCTION OF THE ORIENTAL BREED OF HORSES INTO 
EUROPE. 


(Translated from an Essay of Count Wenceslas Rzeiwuski.) 


Tue late Dr Seetzen, in his letter, 
dated Mocha, 14th November 1810, 
in which he treats of Arabian horses, 
pro’ as a question, “‘ Whether the 
period of the introduction of the first 
Arabian horse into Europe preceded 
or followed the date of the crusades. 

T have not at present the means of 
giving a very accurate solution to this 
question. At the same time, as the in- 
vestigation is one of considerable in- 
terest, I shall endeavour, at least, to 
give some account of the introduction 
of the Eastern breed of horses into 
Europe. 

I. State of the Horses of ancient 

Persia, India, Egypt, and Africa. 

Arabia, Persia, India, and Egypt 
must always have possessed horses of 
that description which we so much 
admire at the present time. The A- 
rabians of the desert, who are proud 
to an extreme of the purity and an- 
tiquity of their breed of horses, allege 
that the five most celebrated families 
of them, known by the appellation 
El choms > are descended 
from five favourite mares of the Pro- 
phet. But did not Mahomet find them 
in that country where the race is indi- 

ous ? 

The Arabians and the Persians, at 
the most remote period, appear most 
frequently as infantry. In general every 
nation which employs the horse in 


war, possesses good horses, and at. 
taches a great value to them. Among 
the ancient Persians, the horse was 
not only the object of esteem, but of 
reverence. We find that horses were 
dedicated to the sun—and it was to 
the neighing of his horse that Darius 
was indebted for the people. The 
word Arb, which signifies horse, was 
attached to the end of several of the 
names of the ancient Persians, such as 
Thamurasb, Kurchasb, Lohrasb, Hy- 
stasb, Holasb, a fact which forms an 
additional proof of the veneration 
which they had for that noble animal. 
It may also be mentioned, that the Ci- 
licians presented annually a certain 
number of white horses to Darius, as 
tribute. 

The Arabians, and in general all 
other nations situated within the 
Ganges, Oxus, Araxes, the Black Sea, 
the Mediterranean, the Red Sea, and 
the Indian sea, did not yield to the 
Persians in attachment to the horse. 
Indeed Herodotus and Strabo both as- 
sert that the best horses were to be 
obtained from these regions. . 

The perfection of the horse, that is 
to say, the leanness of its head, its 
slender body, its great strength, com- 
bined with abundance of spirit, is de- 
rived chiefly from the excellence 
the pasturage ; for the fact is be 
question, that moist pasture renders: 
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head clumsy—the jaws of an unseem- 
ly shape—the eyes weak—the belly 

and unable to digest the food— 
the chest fleshy—the legs thick and 


liable to different diseases. It is this 
which debilitates the constitution, 
renders the movement of the horse 
sluggish and ungraceful, and extin- 
ishes its fine natural spirit, and ren- 
it vicious or stupid. On the 
other hand, it is in the dry pastures of 
Arabia, Persia, &c., that we find those 
horses which, on account of their su- 
jor strength, and action, and saga~ 
city, and spirit, are admired by all the 
world. The interior of Arabia and of 
Persia is a plain, sufficiently. elevated 
above the level of the sea to render 
the pasture dry, aromatic, and whole- 
some, surcharged with none of those 
siline particles which, it is true, 
give lustre to the skin, but which, 
at the same time, render it dif- 
ficult for the horse to become habitu- 
ated to any other country of a different 
climate to which it may be transport- 
ed. Asa proof of this, it may be re- 
marked, that the horses of the North- 
ern Crimea, and those belonging to the 
country of the Calmucks, situated 
within the Volga, the Kuma, the 
Black Sea, and the Don, do not thrive 
well until they have passed a year in 
Volognea, Podolea, and the Ukraine, 
where I had the opportunity of mak- 
ing this interesting observation. 

The plains of Persia being raised to 
aconsiderable height above the level 
of the sea, and consisting of a bed of 
earth, upon a foundation of granite, 
and the plains of Arabia being also 
sufficiently, although not so much a- 
bove the level of the sea, and having a 
portion of sand mixed with the vege- 
table soil (a circumstance of t ad- 
vantage in pasture ground,) these two 
countries being thus naturally dry by 
means of their heat, attract the mois- 
ture from the horse; while, on the 
other hand, the aromatic herbs, which 
are strongand succulent, chase from him 
those humours, the exudation of which 
is favoured by the imperceptible but 
continual perspiration of a hot climate. 

Thus the horses of these countries 
are very seldom affected with stran- 
gles and glandular diseases—their legs 
are well proportioned, and the hoof is 
compact and hard. I believe that the 
horses of Arabia and Persia have ex- 
perienced no change either to the bet- 
ter or to the worse since the time of 

us. 
Vou. V. 
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The country of India being moun- 
tainous, presents the same ailvantages. 
But Egypt is not quite so‘ favourable to 
the breed of horses on account of the 
overflowings of the Nile, which ren- 
der the soil and the atmosphere more 
moist. I have noticed in some 
Egyptian horses a slight tendency to 
certain diseases, which I have never 
observed either in the Arabian or Per- 
sian horse. ‘This tendency must, I 
think, become, by degrees, less appa~ 
rent, and at length entirely disappear 
on advancing towards high Egypt and 
Abyssinia. 

With regard to the horses of Wes- 
tern Africa, they are all of Arabian 
descent, and as the pasturage on the 
coast of Barbary is nearly the same 
with that of Arabia, the horses reared 
in the former country bear much re- 
semblance to those of the latter. 

The Persian, Arabian, and Numi- 
dian cavalry appear in history with the 
same qualities which at present cha- 
racterise the cavalry of oriental and 
barbarous nations. Perhapsit may be 
objected to this statement, that the 
ancient Persian horses were yoked to 
chariots armed with scythes—but to 
this I reply, that every good saddle 
horse is capable of being a good 
draught horse, and especially when 
yoked to a light car, like the cars of 
the Persians, whose destructiveness 
depended on the swiftness of their 
course. 

Quintus Curtius, in describing these 
chariots, informs us, that those who 
conducted them let the reins fall loose- 
ly on the neck of the horses, and press 
ed them on with such impetuosity, 
that the chariots overthrew whatever 
they encountered. At the same 
time it is proper for me to remark, 
that every horse which we see in har- 
ness now a days, could not be used 
with advantage as a saddle horse. 

After all that I have said upon this 
subject, I think it may be safely 
granted, that the horses which exist- 
ed in the time of Darius were of the 
same nature with those which now 
exist in the above mentioned climates. 

Herodotus, in writing of the cavalry 
of Xerxes, makes particular mention 
of the horses of the Persians, Arabians, 
Medes, Cisians, Indians, Bactrians, 
the nations on the border of the Cas 
pian Sea, all the nations occupying the 
country between the Ganges, Oxus, 
Araxes, and the Mediterranean Sea, 
the Red and the Indian Seas. He 
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lived during the time of the celebrated 
—— of that prince. 

phon also, a contemporary au- 
thor, in his Treatise De Re Equestri, 
giving the marks of a good horse, de- 
scribes, with scarcely a shade of differ- 
ence, the eastern horse of the present 
time. Strabo moreover entirely agrees 
with Herodotus in the praise which 
he bestows upon the horses of the above 
mentioned regions. 

II. Introduction of the Oriental 

Breed into Europe. 

The wars in which the Greeks en- 
gaged with the Persians could not 

il to introduce the eastern breed in- 
to Greece. We are told by Herodo- 
tus, who lived during the time of the 
Persian war, that the army of Xerxes 
had along with it 80,000 horses, and 
these must, I think, have been all 
stallions, for I do not find either in 
Herodotus or Strabo, any allusion to 
the now common practice of mutilat- 
ing the horse. The entry of the Per- 
sian troops into Greece—the abode 
which Macedonius there made after 
the defeat of Thermopylae—and the 
intercourse which subsisted between 
them and the people of the Levant, 
must have given rise to an improve- 
ment in the indigenous breed of 
Greece, while the dry pasturage and 
genial climate of that country would 
prevent them from degenerating. 

Such appears to me to be the true 
account of the mode in which the 
Asiatic breed was first introduced into 
Europe. 

As for the horses which were rear- 
ed on the coast of Barbary, from Ly- 
bia to the western border of Ancient 
Mauritania, now the kingdom of 
Morocco, they must have been very 
much the same with those which are 
to be found there at present—that is 
to say, they must have been beautiful 
in their form, nimble, and high-spirit- 
ed. And the same causes to which I 
attributed the similarity between the 
horses of Persia and Arabia, in ancient 
times, and those which exist in those 
countries at present, have operated 
here also. 

The conquest of Spain by the Car- 
thaginians, and the possession which 
they kept of it for more than two cen- 
turies, could not fail to diffuse the 
eastern blood of the Mauritanian and 
Numidian horses among the horses of 
the Peninsula. 

It does not appear that the Africans 
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ever mutilated their horses ; and fj. 
lowing probably their example, the 
Spaniards even to this day are averse 
to that practice. 

Sicily must also have derived thesame 
advantages, from the residence of the 
Carthaginians there. 

Here then are two points by which 
the eastern breed may have been 
pagated through Europe by the south. 
west. 

III. The North of Europe. 

Ancient Scythia possessed the same 
advantages with Arabia in respect to 
the dryness and wholesomeness of its 
pastures ; but on account of its more 
northerly latitude, it did not produce 
so liberal a supply of strong and aro. 
matic herbs. When the seeds of the 
most aromatic and succulent plants of 
the south of Asia are sown in the open 
fields, in that country, they thrive 
well enough, but for the most part 
their natural properties are destroyed 
by the coldness of the climate. 

I have observed, that the horses 
reared in the same regions at present, 
and possessed by the Bauzkers, the 
Kirguis, the Bucharians, &c. have, in 
common with the horses of the south 
of Asia, a beautiful skin, veins well 
marked, &c.; but you will in vain 
look for the elegantly shaped head, the 
beauty of the limbs, the luxuriance of 
the mane and the tail ; and, in general, 
for that sprightliness and grace which 
characterize the southern horse ; their 
hoofs, also, are more frequently clumsy 
than light ; nevertheless, they are ad- 
mirably calculated for war—they are 
of a hardy constitution, not easily fa- 
tigued, require little attention, ofa 
gentle temper, sound-winded, travel 
an immense distance, and last fora 
very long time. 

I must here record an interesting 
observation. There exists in all indi- 
genous Asiatic horses, under whatever 
latitude, something peculiar in the 
expression of their countenance, in 
their mode of playing the ears, and in 
all the movements of their body,— 
which evidently shews them to be of 
one family, and which is to be observ- 
ed in none of the western horses, with 
the exception of those of the English, 
which have a great deal of Arabian 
blood. I noticed this in more than 
187,000 Asiatic horses, which are 
brought annually by the Calmucks 
and ‘artars to the celebrated fair of 
Berdyezow. In 1814, there were 
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to that place 67,000 horses 
from the great steppes; and, I may 
safely say, that during the course of 
five years residence in Russian Poland, 
1 must have seen upwards of 240,000 
horses of that country. But to return 
to my subject; the blood of the Scy- 
thian horses must, on account of their 
connexion with the Sarmatians, and, 
in, from the connexion of the lat- 
ter with nations more to the west, 
have been communicated to all the 
North of Europe. Two reasons, how- 
ever, have combined in arresting the 
ess of improvement in the breed 
of the North. The first is, the cus- 
tom, which, according to Strabo, exist- 
ed among the Scythians, of mutilating 
their horses, in order to render them 
more tractable. The second, is in the 
circumstance of these horses being 
transported into the moist pastures 
of Lithuania, Pomerania, Germany, 
Switzerland, and the northern parts of 
France, where, instead of improving 
the indigenous breed of those coun- 
tries, they degenerated themselves. 

In general, the above mentioned 
countries are by no means favourable 
to the horse. A fine foal may, indeed, 
occasionally be produced ; but without 
the most unwearied attention of the 
groom, the effects of the bad pasture 
will soon become evident in the ap- 
pearance of the legs, and of the coat 
during winter. The horses of Europe, 
before its connexion with the east, 
must have been of a very inferior 
kind. Although age descended 
from the horses of Asia, the influence 
of the bad pasture, together with that 
of a moist climate, must soon have 
effaced their resemblance to them. Per- 
haps the horses to be found within the 
regions extending from Southern Po- 
land to the height of Kiow, from the 
chain of the Carpathian mountains, 
along the banks of the Dniester, might, 
on account of the superior pasture of 
these countries, be of a superior qua- 
lity ; but they were by no means dis- 
tinguished by the elegance of their 
shape. Indeed, I think it may be re- 
lied upon, that the indigenous breed of 
Europe was derived at a very remote 
period from that of Scythia; and it 
is certdin that the latter, although pos- 
sessing in other respects much resem- 
blance to the true Asiatic breed, are 
yet much inferior in the elegance of 
their shape. 

Thus, it appears that the state of 
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the horses of Europe, before the wars 
of the Greeks and Persians, and before 
the conquest of Spain by the Cartha- 
ginians, was deplorable in the extreme; 
and it is easy to see, that the commu- 
nication which Europe had with the 
south was infinitely more advan- 
tageous to it in this respect, than that 
which it had with the north. 

As a farther proof of the wretched- 
ness of the unmixed European breed, 
I may quote the words of Polybius, 
in describing the passage of the Tre- 
bia. “‘ Meantime Sempronius sound- 
ed the retreat, in order to bring back 
the cavalry who were ignorant of the 
mode of conducting themselves in re« 
gard to the enemy they had in front. 
In fact, they had to do with the Nu- 
midians, whose custom it was to re- 
treat in different directions, and to re- 
turn with vigour to the charge, when 
their enemy were in no expectation of 
it.” This passage shews what kind of 
horses the Romans had, and what was 
their skill in riding. The Numidian 
cavalry was com of fine active 
horses, to which the greatest attention 
must have been paid, for every nation 
of cavalry is continually occupied with 
its horses. The Romans, on the other 
hand, being a nation of infantry, had 
bad and heavy horses, which they 
knew not how to manage. 

The horse of Marcus Aurelius, and 
the horses of their bas-reliefs, are vast- 
ly inferior in all respects to the East- 
ern horses.—What is strange, the 
beauty of the latter does not seem to have 
called forth their admiration, other- 
wise they would have preferred them 
as models to their own indigenous 
breed. 

If, on the other hand, we examine 
the most ancient Arabic manuscripts 
which contain designs of horses—for 
example in the designs contained in 
the famous MS. concerning the arms, 
evolutions, &c. of the East, you see 
the genuine characteristics of the Eas- 
tern horse, although their designs 
are, as works of art, wretched in 
the extreme. It would be very in- 
teresting to ascertain whether the 
horses of the bas-reliefs of Persepolis 
exhibit the same features. 

The observations of Pliny upon the 
horse are little worthy of being cited. 
He seems to have had no idea.of the 
beauty of the Eastern horse.—But to 
return to our subject—the 4th centu- 
ry was distinguished by the migration 
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of the Greeks, who, entering Europe, 
by the north, overran it in a diagonal 
line as far as to Spain, and sent forth 
swarms in different directions, later- 
ally—Their horses were Asiatic—al- 
though, however, the blood of the 
European horses must have been im- 
proved by this importation, yet on ac- 
count of the moist pastures, their 
forms could not receive much ameli- 
oration. This appears to me to be 
the time when the common kind of 
horses in Southern Poland was first 
generally introduced.—In Hungary, 
where the soil is marshy, they did not 
thrive well—but in Transylvania, 
which is free from that disadvantage, 
they degenerated much less. Hero- 
dotus says, that beyond the Ister there 
are countries of a vast extent, inhabit- 
ed by a race of men dressed after the 
fashion of the Medes—their horses 
are remarkable for the length of their 
hair, which is equal to five inches— 
These horses, he observes, are not so 
good for riding as for the draught. 
Without doubt, the countries to 
which Herodotus referred, were the 
lower of Pannonia and Dacia, 


which are remarkable for their humi- 
dity even in our day. 


The Moors came into Spain in the 
ear 710, and retained the dominion 
or nearly eight centuries. During 
that period the eastern breed must 
have propagated in the country, 
and the dry soil and elevated posi- 
tion of Andalusia were particularly 
favourable for preserving the race in 
its original purity and elegance—The 

ificence of the Saracen princes, 
the splendour of the courts of Grenada 
and = the necessity of having 
an efficient cavalry, &c. must have 
operated in bringing a large supply of 
fine horses into Spain. In the tenth 
century we see the grand vizier Abd-el- 
Malek ben Cheid presenting, among 
other gifts of value to the caliph 
Abdol-Rah-man III. fifteen Arabian 
horses (Cardonne Hist. d’ Afrique.) 

It was, therefore, during the time 
of the Moors that the first Arabian 
horses were mtroduced into Europe 
as Stallions. 

Shortly after that period, 200,000 
Saracens having, in the year 732, pen- 
etrated even to the walls of Poictiers, 
were totally routed by Charles Martel. 
This event must necessarily have 
left the French in possession of a 
number of fine horses. The horses of 
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the Limousin, of which I haye seen 


three true specimens, exhibit evident 
traces of their noble origin. The eles 
vation of the country and dryness of 
the pastures are peculiarly favourable 
to them. ‘ 

During the reign of Napoleon 
Fas ey ee meg were iene, hes 
France. I saw eighty of them in their 
progress through Vienna. The Li- 
mousin is the only country in which 
the advantages anticipated from them 
can be realized. 

In the year 800, Harour-al-Rachid 
sent magnificent presents to Charle. 
magne, and among those we may be 
sure there were, according to the usual 
practice of eastern monarchs sending 
gifts, some horses. If I am not mise 
taken, Pere Daniel, in enumerating 
these presents, mentions both the ele. 
phant and the horse. 

The crusades established for a cons 
siderable time a communication with 
the East. Christian Princes occupied 
the thrones of Jerusalem, Nice, and Cy- 
prus—the first families of France, Eng. 
land, and Germany. Even the kings 
themselves engaged in the holy wars. 
Do their private archives contain no 
hints which might be useful to us? 

In the thirteenth century the fa- 
mous Genguiskan brought the whole 
of Asia under his dominion. And it 
was his practice to carry with him the 
armies of all the nations he had sub- 
dued. Hence arose a general mixture 
of all the breeds in the interiors of 
Asia—Indian, Persian, Arabian horses, 
&c. were scattered through the whole of 
Asia, and the indigenous breed of that 
country were brought to perfection. 

In the year 1211, Baton-chan, the 
grandson of Genguiskan, overran the 
Crimea, which he erected into a pro- 
vince, dispersing the nation of the 
Cossacks. He then crossed the Dnieper 
with all his army—inundated Poland, 
advanced as far as to Lublin, Cracow, 
Lignitz, and Breslaw ; having entered 

Hungary, he intended to proceed to 
Constantinople, but death put a stop 
to his ambitious views. 

This incursion, followed by many 
others, and especially by that of Islam- 
Gueray, who, in the year 1649, joined 
himself with 300,000 Tartars of the 
Crimea to the famous Cossack leader, 
Bogdan Schmielnicki, and invaded 
Poland, must have introduced a great 
accession to the horses of that coune 
try, especially when we consider that it 
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js the custom of those Tartars, when 

go to war, to carry two horses 
rf 


Poland is also indebted to its fre- 
went communications with Turkey 
the superiority of its horses. From 
the earliest times, the Poles seem to 
have been horsemen, and expended 
sums in importing into their 
country fine stallions. In our day, 
Prince Sanguizko Palatin of Volognia, 
sent his equerry, M. Buiski, to Haleb, 
whence he brought six Arabian stal- 
lions of t value, and the Colonel 
Obodynski brought twice from Con- 
santinople a collection of horses ex- 
ceding sixty. 

Daring the last war of Russia 
aginst Turkey, upwards of 800 stal- 
lions entered Podolia and the Ukraine, 
and although these were not all capable 
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of perfecting the form, they were at 
least of advantage in ing to the 
purity of the blood. England, which, 
from the excellence of its horses, I 
might call European North Arabia, has 
a breed of true Arabian origin. 

King James procured from Barbary a 
number of eastern mares, known by 
the name of royal mares; and from 
them the English breed is derived. 

The appearance and character of the 
English blood horses are exactly’con- 
formable to those of Arabia, but from 
the richness of the pastures, and hu- 
midity of the climate, they are delicate 
in their constitution, and peculiarly 
liable to certain diseases. In particu- 
lar, their skin is tender, and their 
—— system weak. 

ese are all the observations which I 
have been able tomake upon thissubject. 





Every thing may be excused, in a 
commentator on Shakspeare, but stu- 
pidity. Arrogance, ignorance, folly, 
apie, presumption, and absurdity— 
may be forgotten or forgiven; but 
downright impenetrable stupidity must 
in this case be damned—that is the 
word, and there is no need to mince 
the matter. Whoever wishes to know 
the names of some of those damned 
stupid people, may consult Reed’s edi- 
tin of Johnson and Steevens’ Shak- 
speare, in twenty-one volumes. We 
would wish to play the part of Peter 
Bell with a few of those dolts. , 
“Tis come then to a pretty pass, 
Said Peter to the groaning ass, 
But I will bang your bones.” 

When floundering on through one 
of those dark and entangled forests in- 
to whith the genius of Shakspeare 
loves sometimes to lead us, one turns 
oa commentator for advice or guid- 
ance, his situation is not unlike that 
of the said Peter Bell, when 
“ Now he is among the trees, 

And, turning roman his head, he sees 
A solitary Ass. 


“ All, all is silent, rocks and woods, 
All still and silent, far and near ; 
Only the Ass, with motion dull, 
Upon the pivot of his skull 
round his long left ear. 
“Thought Peter, what can all this mean ? 
Some ugly witchcraft must be here,— 
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Once more the Ass, with motion dull, 
Upon the pivot of his skull 

Turned round his long left ear. 

*¢ J’ll cure you of these desperate tricks ; 
And, with deliberate action slow 

His staff high-raising, in the pride 

Of skill, upon the Ass’s hide 

He dealt a sturdy blow.” 

When gentlemen or ladies are 
fairly dead and damned, it is against 
our principles to inflict any farther 
chastisement upon them, being averse 
to all works of supererogation ; but we 
plainly tell the living, that on the very 
first appearance of a stupid commenta- 
tor on Shakspeare, 

‘© "Tis come then to a pretty pass, 
But I will bang your bones.” 

On the other hand, every thing like 
ingenuity or poetical feeling, exhi- 
bited in speculation on the dark and 
perplexing passages of our great dra-~ 
matist, gives us the greatest delight. 
In such cases, even when the difficulty 
is left as it was found, there has been 
an intellectual process ; and we think, 
if it is not a very expensive one, that 
a book is worth buying in which twen- 
ty plausible emendations are proposed 
—emendations that shew a gleam of 
light, where before all was darkness— 
or that brighten into perfect beauty 
some idea, conception, or image, that 
was before incomplete or obscure. 
Nay, even should the author have 





* London, printed for John Major, 18, Skinner Street. 1819. 
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failed, in any one instance whatever, 
to produce complete conviction in our 
minds, of the _— and truth of his 
restorations, yet still his book may de- 
serve a place in “4 _ of = lib- 
set a to Shakspeare. Clever 
pe | cootean books of this sort often 
reflect light upon each other ; and by 
comparing notes, we imagine that we 
have ourselves not unfrequently seen 
the latent meaning of Shakspeare ris- 
ing out beneath the hands of different 
commentators. For our own parts, 
we make a point of getting hold of 
every clever work about Shakspeare— 
be it boarded volume, or thin-skinned 
pamphlet ; and we have this very day 
placed among them, the thick and 
sturdy octavo of Zachariah Jackson. 
This ardent and persevering person 
commenced his undertaking while la- 
bouring under the accumulating mi- 
series of a prisoner of war in France ; 
and since his return to his native 
country, it does not appear that he 
has had access (at least in time to bene- 
fit his work) to any of the folio or 
quarto editions of Shakspeare. But 
Mr Jackson advances one claim to at- 
tention as a restorer of corrupt texts, 
which, though it may at first hear- 
ing provoke a smile, is unquestionably 
one of great strength—namely, a prac- 
tical knowledge of the typographic art. 
This has given him, he avers, a know- 
ledge of all the causes which introduce 
errors into a work while it is in the 
hands of a printer. These he occa- 
sionally points out during the course 
of his speculations ; but to assist the 
reader’s comprehension, he has also 
given, on a reduced scale, the plan of 
a pair of Jletter-cases, by referring to 
which, it is seen how close the con- 
nexion is between certain types, and 
how, when in their respective boxes, 
the least. shaking of the frame, on 
which the cases rest, must dislodge 
the types from their own compart- 
ments, and scatter them into those 
of their neighbours. Such he con- 
ceives to have been the principal 
cause of the manifold corruptions of 
the text of Shakspeare ; and by at- 
tending to all the possible modes in 
which it could operate, Mr Jackson 
thinks that he has acquired “ an 
intuitive power of reason,” which 
enables him to detect all such blun- 
ders soon as they meet his typographi- 
cal eye. We love all enthusiasm, and 
Mr Jackson is an enthusiast indeed. 
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[duly 
Some of his proposed emendations are, 
we must own, most excessively @ 

and make pretty work among the rules 
both of rhyme and reason. Others of 
them are strikingly ingenious, but, at 
the same time, obviously wrong—while 
a very considerable number of them 
indeed seem to us very happy, and to 
give either the meaning of Shakspeare, 
or what might have been his mean. 
ing. We therefore do not scruple to 
recommend his volume, on account of 
the instruction that may, in man 
cases, be derived from it; and sti 
more, on account of the simplicity, 
honesty, naivete, and enthusiasm of 
the man, which often display them. 
selves in a very entertaining manner, 
and convince us that Mr Zachariah 
Jackson is quite a character. 

We have selected a few specimens of 
this very amusing work, quite at ran- 
dom, which is the best way of shewing 
its pervading spirit. 

TEMPEST.—Scene I.—page 6. 
Alonso. Good Boatswain, have care. Where's the 
Master? play the men, 

Although the authorities introduced by 
various commentators in support of the word 
play, seem plausibly strong; yet, in my 
opinion, the transcriber mistook the sound 
of the word. We certainly should read, 
** ply the men:” meaning, that he should 
make the men work with vigour. 

Scene II.—page 91. 
— T’ll get thee 
Young sea-mells from the rock. 

The researches of my predecessors have 
been great to establish the existence of sea- 
mells, or sea-mails; but I profess myself 
unacquainted with either; and I believe 
our great poet was equally so: for, though 
many words are now obsolete which took a 
lead in literature two centuries ago; yet sub- 
stantives have no more varied than 
names. Therefore, if sea-mells were known 
in Shakspeare’s time, they must be equally 
so at present. But they are unknown ; nor 
have our commentators been able to ascer- 
tain that any naturalist, from the time of 
Pliny to Buffon, ever mentioned such a bird. 
From these considerations, I am confident 
the original read : 


Caliban. 





Y'll get thee 

. Young sea-mews from the 

The sea-mews make their nests in rocks 
close to the sea. ‘The manner in which the 
error took place is obvious. The transcriber 
formed the w in mews larger than the other 
letters connected with the word ; and which 
was taken by the compositor for J. 








Mipsummer-Nicut’s Dream.—Act V. 
Scene I.—page 479. _ 
Theseus. Here come two noble beasts in, 2 00" 
and a lion. 


Truly, the moon is paid a pretty compli- 
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1619.] 
ment: the passage is beastly corrupt. We 
read . 


Here come two noble beasts: in ; a man and a lion. 

‘As a: man is the most noble of the animal 
creation, 80 is the lion of all quadrupeds : 
Theseus, therefore, considers Snout as a 
beast from his manners and actions. The 
guthor’s word, man, should be restored. 
The metamorphose of man to moon is the 
witeheraft of Mr Theobald. 


Merry WIVES or WINDsOR.— Act IL— 
Scene III.—page 40. 

Big tertainment in her; she dis- 
re ett ie eave, she gives. the leer of 
’ invitation. 

No doubt Mrs Ford was an excellent 
carer, pethaps equal to any in Windsor ; 
and entertained her friends with choice 
yids: but the entertainment to which Fal- 
staff alludes being that of love, her adroit- 
ness in the art of carving is not absolutely 


necessary- 

Falstaff has spied a certain craving in the 
eyeof this merry wife ; and as she has given 
him the /eer of invitation, he, in his lasci- 
vious humour, says,— 

She craves, she gives the leer of invitation. 

Act IV.—Scene 1I.—page 162. 

Mrs Page. Alas, three of master Ford’s brothers 
watch the door with pistols, that none shall 
issue out. 

This anachronism is not Shakspeare’s, but 
theprinter’s. We must call to remembrance, 
that Pistol having quarrelled with Falstaff, 
disclosed the knight’s intentions to Ford : 
and we also find Pistol employed as the 
Crier Hobgoblin in Windsor forest. If then, 
that Ford really employed three of his broth- 
ers to watch the door, is it not highly pro- 
bable that the treacherous Pistol was also 
employed to identify Falstaff? Under these 
considerations, I believe our author wrote : 
Three of master Ford’s brothers watch the door, 

with Pistol, &c. 
Act V.—Scene IV.—page 197. 

Mrs Page. They are all couched in a pit hard by 
Herne’s oak, with obscured lights; which, at 
the very instant of Falstaff’s and our meet- 
ing, they will at once display to the night. 

The troop of supposed fairies, with ob- 
scured lights, are to display their lights, not 
“tothe night,” (darkness) but, to Sir John 
Falstaff, knight ; and which, as Mrs Ford 
observes, ‘* cannot choose but amaze him.” 
We should read :—they will at once display 
to the knight. 

This error has kept the true sense of the 
passage long enough in darkness ; the light 
now thrown on it, will, I hope, have its 
effect. - iio 
MEasuRE ror MeasurE.—Act JI1.— 

Scene I.— 304. 
Claudio, —_—_— ‘Ana the delighted spirit 
To bathe in fiery floods, &c. 

Greater nonsense cannot be exhibited ! 
How can the spirit be delighted, that is con- 
— to bathe in fiery floods 2 We should 





And the delated spirit 
To bathe in fiery floods, &c. 


Delated (accused) the spirit, or soul ac- 
tused for its criminality, is thus condemned. 
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fe Rr mistook the sound of the 
word. - 
Act V.—Scene I.—page 402. 
—_—_— laws, for all faults ; 
But i san countenane’d, that the strong 
Stand like the forfeits in a barber’s shOp;"* 
As much in mock as mark. 

This is as ridiculous a blunder as any in 
our author’s plays; and various have been 
the attempts to force its elucidation: nay, 
forgery, it is said, was adopted by Mr Ken- 
rick, to give a list of the supposed forfeits 
which barber-surgeons exacted from those 
customers that deviated from their estab- 
lished rules ! 

On the absurd idea that such a custom 
ever prevailed, either on the Continent or in 
England, I shall be silent; and, being sa- 
tisfied that the passage is grossly corrupt, F 
hasten to restore the original reading. 

This error, like numbers of the same class, 
originates from mistake of sound: instead 
of forceps, the very sagacious transcriber 
gave the more familiar word—/orfeils. The 
passage corrected affords a new figure. 


laws, for all faults ; 

But faults so countenane’d, that the strong statutes 
Stand like the forceps in a barber’s shop, 

As much in mock as mark. 


The exasperated Duke considers his laws 
as mocked by the people ; and that they af- 
ford as much food for merriment, as loung- 
ers in a barber’s shop derive by playing tricks 
on each other with the forceps, which is ex- 
posed as a mark of the barber’s profession. 
Thus the forceps in a barber-surgeon’s shop, 
became the mock of idlers, though exhibited 
as a mark of surgical knowledge; and, in 
like manner, the Duke’s laws had become 
the mock of the dissolute, though they were 
the mark of legislative wisdom. 

One use of the forceps, and which might 
have been food for mirth, was, their appli- 
cation in extracting a bone, when lodged 
in the throat of any ees and gay idle 
loungers in a barber’s shop, no doubt, found 
amusement in pointing the forceps to the 
mouth of a companion, while under the 
operation of shaving: the position for shav- 
ing, and that when seated to have a bone 
extracted from the throat, being precisely 
the same. base 

Then, in: The forceps y an 
Pe coe to oe desolate, afford 
similar cause for idle mirth. 





Duke. 





MacBeTu.—Scene III.—page 48. 
Macbeth. This supernatural soliciting 
Cannot be ill :—cannot be good :— 


Cannot be ill; cannot be good. Then 
what can this supernatural soliciting amount 
to? The text is corrupt. I am convinced 
the author wrote : 

This supernatural soliciting 
Cannot be ill: can it be good? 

Macbeth, reflecting on supernatural agen- 
cy, debates with himself, whether evil or good 
may result from his credulity :—he is not, 


‘ at this moment, the hardened villain; but, 


ambition spurring him on, he says,—If é//, 
** why hath it given me an earnest of suc- 
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cess 2” here he pauses ; and taking in his 
mind’s eye the horrid pi occasioned by 
ambition, he demands—Can it be good? If 
good, “* why do I yield to that suggestion 
eee ae Mie 
for, can t t whi ro- 
ceeds from evil ? . 
The transcriber mistook the sound of the 
words from having just written cannot. 


Act IT.—Scene II.—page 112. 
Macheth. Sleep, that knits up the ravell’d sleave of 


care. ‘ 

With the information received from four 
commentators on the words—ravell’d sleave, 
all we can learn is, that sleave means ** the 
ravelled knotty part of silk,”—HEATH. 
** Silk that has not been twisted,” —STEE- 
VENS. ‘* Coarse, soft, unwrought silk,”— 
Matone. ‘* Ravelled means entangled,” 
—M. Mason. Surely, these explanations 
of ravelled sleave cannot be considered as 
aids to unravel the passage? If the com- 
mentators knew the application of the me- 
taphor, why not say, that the ravell’d sleave 
of care, meant—the brain —and which is 
compared to the ball of the silk-worm. This 
ball becomes the insect’s tomb, and wherein 
it remains until the heat of. the sun re-ani- 
mates it; when it awakens transformed :— 
so with man, in sleep, all his cares cease, 
and when he awakes, it is with renovated 


Act IV.—Scene I.—page 202. 
Third Witch. Harper cries :—’ Vis time, ’tis time. 

In this scene we perceive a cauldron, in 
which, it must be supposed, are various 
ingredients towards composing an infernal 
broth. In the progress of this magical pre- 
paration, the Witches await certain signals : 
the of tne brindled cat three times, 
is the first. The hedge-pig has whin’d once ; 
but before the Witches can proceed in their 
infernal ceremony, the hedge-pig must re- 
peat its cries, to make the magical number— 
thrice, and which they await. Scarcely hath 
the second Witch finished her observation, 
that the hedge-pig had whined once ; when 
that animal whines again and again: this 
is the critical moment for the Witches to 
proceed in their infernal ceremony; and, 
immediately, the third Witch exclaims : 

Hark, her cries |—’Tis time, ‘tis time. 

Then go round about the cauldron 
and throw in the additional ingredients. 

It is almost unnecessary to say, that the 
transcriber, who wrote as another person re- 
cited, mistook the sound of the words, and, 
for—Hark her, wrote—Harper. 

Mr Steevens thinks Harper is some imp, 
or familiar spirit ! but, in my opinion, Mr 
Harper was as little known to Shakspeare 
as to any of his commentators. 


Scene Signage 238. 
Malcolm. —— Nay, I power, I should 
Pour the sweet milk of concord into hell. 


I am quite of Mr Malone’s opinion, that 
he has. made too strained an interpretation 
of this That the text is very cor- 
rupt, I hope to prove ; though I cannot re- 
frain from smiling at Malcolm's considera- 
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tion for the inhabitants of the infernal rp, 
gions; who, if he had. the power, wou 
Pour the sweet milk of concord into hell, wna 
thereby render the subjects of Lucifer peace, 
able and quiet ; and establish a good unde, 
— where, hitherto, there has been 
iscord, weeping, wailing, and ghashing 
teeth : 


In the present passage, we behold the mis, 
chief and confusion which a single letter pro, 
duces. Our inimitable author wrote: 

Nay, had I power, I should 
Sour the sweet milk of concord into hell. 

Thus, we gain the designed antithesis 
Elucidation is almost unnecessary. Had he 
power, he would change concord into dis. 
cord :—-what was sweet on earth, he would 
sour, to gratify his baneful passions ; and, 
thereby, make this fair world a hell. 

In Ricwarp II. Act III. sc. ii. we haye 
a similar antithesis : 

*€ Speak sweetly, man, although thy looks be sour.” 

Again, Act V. sc. v.— 

** How sour sweet musick is.” 
Act V.i— Scene V.—page 277. 


Macbeth. She should have died hereafter, 
There would have been a time for such a worl, 


Some of my predecessors say, this 
is corrupt : others, that it isa Sooheaanlle 
In my opinion, the punctuation only wants 
correcting. We should read,— 

She should have died: Hereafter, 

There would have been a time for such a word, 
Meaning: that she should die one time or 
another ; but that, hereafter, he would hare 
been better prepared to meet so great an 
affliction. 


Kine LEaR.— Act I.—Scene I. 315. 
Lear. The untented woundings of a father’s curse 
Pierce every sense about thee. 

The only sense which the present reading 
affords, Mr Steevens has furnished ; but as 
commentators, like doctors, differ in opin- 
ion, mine is, that the woundings are 80 ct. 
rupt, they require fresh dressing :—Assur- 
omy, our author wrote : 

he indented woundings of a father’s curse, 

What part is wounded ?—the heart ! Can 
a tent be applied to an internal wound ?— 
No! What occasions the indented wound- 
ings 2 a heavy pressure of affliction: Then, 
as Goneril is the immediate cause of Lear's 
anguish, so proceeds his curse from the af 
fected —See Act II. se. iv. where Lear 
makes known his distress to Regan: 

** O, Regan, she hath tied 


Sharp-tooth’d indness, like a vulture, here” 
™ * EPoints to his heart. 


The transcriber’s ear deceived him :—w- 
tented and indented are nearly alike both im 
sound and characters. 

Act Il.—Scene II. 394. 
Kent. If I had thee in Lipsbury pinfold, I would 
make thee care for me. 

If he had him in a pinfold, from whence 
he could not run away, he would give him 
a sound drubbing. If lipsbury was not 8 
phrase well known in our author’s time, 
imply gagging, it has been coined for the 
purpose; as it is evident Kent means— 
Where the movement of thy lips should be 
of no avail. 

2 
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Scene [1.—page 395. 
. . Kent; Phree-suited knave. 
[ am certain our author wrote—érce-suit- 
ed. A tree-suited knave means, one fitted 


for the gallows. 
Act IV.—Scene IIT.—page 521. 
ontlema — You ha’ 
é * Sun-shine and wae at ines : her smiles 
and tears 

Were like a better day. y 

- The quartos read a better way ; which I 
believe correct : the error appears to me to 
be in the word—Jike, which should read— 
jnk'd. . With this correction, we have a su- 





blime idea. 
Qn a summer day, when the sun sends 
forth its rays, a shower passing through them, 


filsupon the earth: thus the rain and sun- 
gine are totally separated. But, in the pre- 
satpicture, the tears which started from the 
of Cordelia, as they chased each other, 
fell not to the ground, her smiles caught 
them ; they link’d each with the other, like 
untow chain of pearls ; and, falling on her 
bosom, adorned humanity: thus,— 
— her smiles and tears 
Were link’d a better way: 
i.e Her tears were too precious to fall to 
the ground. 
Scene IV.—page 526. 
Kent. A sovereign shane so elbows him: 

How could my predecessors reconcile this 
reading ?—s0 elbows him ! This, contrasted 
with our author’s text, affords, I think, as 
ludicrous a corruption as can be met with in 
these plays ; but see what the change of a 
single letter effects, and what sublimity is 
obtained in place of nonsense. Our author 
wrote 





A wove shame soul bows him: his own un- 


ki 
That stripp'd her from his benedietion, turn’d her 
Nip eel dk a 
To his dog- —these 
His _- so apnea, that burning shame 
Detains him from Cordelia. 

A sovereign shame so oppresses the soul 
of Lear for his unnatural treatment of the 
virtuous Cordelia, that he cannot command 
sufficient resolution to behold her. 

Act V.—Scene III. 580. 
Edmund. ———— to be r-minded 
Does not become as word :— 


For—¢ sword :— 

Such is the reading of the last edition of 
Johnson and Steevens. If, in the present 
estate of printing, such errors creep in, what 
must have been the case in Shakspeare’s 
-, when the art was in a state of in- 


HaMLET.— Act I1I.—Scene IV.—p. 252. 
Hamlet. That monster, custom, who all sense doth 


Oft habit's devil, is angel yet in this. 
To the carelessness of the transcriber must 
be attributed two errors conspicuous in this 
Vo. V. 
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passage ; for ape he wrote cat, and for oft 
—of. I correct thus; 


That monster, custom, who all sense doth ape, 
Oft habits devil, is angel yet in this. 


Meaning : However passion might influ- 
ence you to sinful acts, let it not overcome 
you in this: Go not unto my uncle’s bed: 
assume the appearance of virtue, if you have 
it not ; for even that monster, custom, whose 
pernicious habits all mankind ape, or imi- 
tate, and who often habits vice in the sem- 
blance of virtue, is yet in this: that 
is, however diabolical those practices may 
be which are sanctioned by custom, yet cus- 
tom never sanctioned incestous marriages. 

Act 1V.—Scene VIE. 309. 
King. But that I know, love is begun by time. 

Mr M. Mason gives the sense intended 
by the Author, but is not equally fortunate 
in the word hé substitutes to obtain it. 

That the text, with the word begun, is 
nonsense, all must admit : I read: 

But that I know, love is benumb’d by time. 

In the sound of benumb’dand begun, there 
is so far a similarity, that a transcriber, not 
cautiously attentive, might make such a 
mistake. This word gives a sense ; 
the passage co: means,— However fer- 
vent love may be, it abates by degrees, and, 
in the course of time, becomes, as it were, 
torpid: but, as some spark of love still re- 
mains, that spark time again qualifies, and 
the flame becomes as strong as ever. 

The idea is taken from the torpid state in 
which some animals remain ; but which, in 
due season, revive, and again enjoy the same 
strength and perfection. 

Act V.—Scene IT.—page 353. 
Hamlet. As peace should stili her wheaten garland 


And: stand as comma ’tween their amities ; 

Though this passage, by the ingenuity of 
Dr Johnson, is considered correct, yet a 
note of admiration, if a point was to deter- 
mine the matter, would have been more ap- 
posite ; for never was comma so. misplaced 
as in the present instance. _I hesitate not to 
say, that our Author wrote: 

As love between thein like the might flourish ; 
As should still her wheaten garland wear, 
And stand a column ’tween their amities; 

at figure can be more expressive of a 
good understanding between two monarchs? 
Peace, with her wheaten garland, denoting 
plenty, was to be the column to per- 
petuate that friendship they -had sworn to 
maintain. 

The top of the J, in the word column, not 
being sufficiently clear, and being imme- 
diately followed by um, made lum appear 
as mm, and the termination 2, which, in 
the writings of former times, nearly re- 
sembled an a, was taken by the compositor 
for that character. 
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DUCHESS or * * 


WE are not ourselves a married man, 
and are not without hopes of — 
permitted to remain a bachelor a 
the rest of our lives, A few months 
ago (we will not attempt to deny it) 
we had some thoughts of trying a 
wife, for we conjectured that we 
could support a small family in a flat, 
not uncomfortably, on the produce 
of our various periodical labours. We 
accordingly set about studying the 
subject, and got together Fordyce’s 
Sermons to Young Women, Gre- 
gory’s Legacy, Gisborne on Duties, 
Ceelebs- in Search of a Wife, a few 
dozens of anonymous advice, and fi- 
nally, these Letters from a Lady of 
Distinction, The consequence was, 
that we laid aside immediately all 
intentions of the sort, and after what 
we have been told by such high 
authorities, we fairly confess that we 
would not be ind to marry, though 
offered twenty guineas per sheet. 

We had no idea what sort of crea- 
tures young ladies have all along been, 
from our great-great-grandmothers in- 
clusive. They have been regularly in- 
structed by aged and experienced 
persons of both sexes in all the arts 
of hypocrisy, duplicity, cunning, and 
hocus- d we now perceive, 
that the very bride on her wedding 
day, covered with blushes though she 
be, has Jong been in regular and 
scientific training, how best to hum- 
bug her husband. 

Long before a young lady is match- 
ed, or the day fixed for entering the 
ring, she is given over to the care of 
those knowing old ones, Fordyce, Gre- 

, and Gisborne. They soon put 
into excellent wind—and enable 

her even with gloves to administer 
severe ishment, while at the same 
time, she is taught how to stop, and 
hitting and getting away. She thus 
enters the ring, an accomplished pu- 
ilist, and the artless Johnny Raw, 
er husband, having no chance to 
win during the first rounds of the 
fight, relinquishes the contest severe- 
ly punished both about his ogles 
and his listeners. So true it is, 
that light weights with skill and bot- 
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tom, are, at all times, more than g 
match for mere strength without the 
benefit of science. 

Who the “ Lady of Distinction” 
may have been who penned the let. 
ters which Mr Colburn has now pu. 
blished, we know not—but we are 
told by the rs that she “ di 
a knowledge of the usages of society, 
more especially of that higher class 
of it to which the author belonged,” 
We shrewdly suspect that those hi 
er persons to whom she belonged owed 
their eminence less to their 
than their garrets—and that ladies of 
equal distinction might be found in no 
inconsiderable numbers, in less 
situations, as for example, cellars 
thrice-sunken stories. Weare told, also, 
that these letters of this lady of dis 
tinction were addressed to “ the orma 
ment of the British court, the delight 
of every fashionable circle, the enthu- 
siastic patroness of genius, and the 
ready friend of the wretched.” They 
were inflicted upon her, it is said, im. 
mediately after her marriage in 1774— 
and yet, in one of them, the writer 
speaks of the death of Lavater, which 
happened, if we mistake not, ip 
1801. It appears, therefore, that 
the editor has most cruelly man. 
gled and interpolated this lady of dis. 
tinction. We, however, advise our 
readers not to perplex themselves with 
this bug-bear of an aged lady inditing 
letters to a niece in 1774, but at once 
to figure to themselves some 
pal sac sitting in cheap furnished 
lodgings, off the Strand somewhere, 
perhaps about seven shillings per 
week—such a young gentleman, for 
example, as Dr Polidori, or some 
other, that will occur—and his pri- 
vacy only broken in upon by printers 
devils, impotent of the endurance of 
the want of copy. The reader is thus 
relieved from that feeling of giddiness 
which one is apt to suffer in very high 
places—and owns how comfortable is 
the change from a lady of distinction 
to a gentleman of no distinction at all. 

But be the sex of this lady what it 
may, let us attend a little to her ad- 
vice. And, in the first place, she 
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favours her niece with a long letter on 
the character of her husband, the de- 

‘ogey of which idea cannot be suffi- 
aan admired. te well mean- 
ing old woman ! what effect thinkest 
thou would a long epistle of thine 

on a young girl’s mind during 
the honey-moon, who did indeed love 
her husband? We leave this ques- 
tion to be answered by any one of our 
lately married contributors. “‘ In sin- 
cerity,” says the dowager or Dr Poli- 
dori, “ I look upon the disposition of 
your husband to be greatly similar to 
your OWN rather open to ‘ foibles than 
errors.” This is a very nice dis- 
tinction—but she continues, at least in 
him, they are no more. For what 
in woman are generally considered as 
crimes, custom, however unjustly, has 
madein the sex but follies. “ When 
I mention those things, which among 
men are called follies, I understand 
the disposition for drinking to be one.” 
To get drunk, therefore, is, in the 
opinion of this old dame, nothing 
more than folly in a woman—a little 
act of levity, which, but for the injus- 
tice of custom, might be thought oc- 
casionally to confer a certain grace.— 
She then goes on with a little more 
fredom—slyly insinuating that the 
young wife may turn her husband’s 
failings to her own advantage. 

“ To be free on this subject, as the pre- 
sent business was to point out the real cha- 
rcter and temper of your husband, which, 
in some particulars, your inexperience might 
mistake, I must mention that I think he 
has some portion of pride; and obstinacy 
always attends this in a proportionate de- 
gree. I do not mean to reflect on him in 
s0 doing ; his birth, his rank, his fortune, 
his connexions, all produce the one, and 
that is as naturally the parent of the other. 
But he has good nature in a much greater 
degree than any other quality; this would 
influence him to give into every thing with- 
in the bounds of prudence that you might 
prescribe, if it were without seeming to do 
%; and he dotes upon you with a sincere 
affection: this will give you, indeed, all 
that you need to wish, and continue so long 
4 you do not abuse it: but the greater his 
= less he will bear any sort of a- 


If, however, there be any thing in- 
sidious in the above doctrine, the old 
lady makes amends for it, in the fol- 
ary ay 3 judicious —_ . 

“ Ev i erally fai at is at- 
ie pt 
Never complain of the time he is absent 
from you ; for if he find you uneasy on that 
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account, he will leave you the ‘sooner, and 
expecting a ition of complaint at his 
return, he will defer that return the longer. 
Never object to his company ; for he will 
then think his own judgment questioned, 
and that he can only support it by opposi- 
tion. These things of themselves weary 
and nauseate the mind ; ing, except 
what is innocent, gives i Pp 

The first hours of a scene of ing and 
revelry, are joyous ; but the last are tedious 
and painful. (How do you know, my 
good lady ?) If you receive him tenderly 
when he returns from one of these parties, 
his love for you will make him feel it in the 
most affecting manner. He will 

the pleasure of those hours immediately 
after his return, with the pain of those 
which he passed just before it. He will not 
only resolve to leave the party sooner at the 
next meeting, but he will do so. From 
leaving the bottle at the first sign of un- 
easiness, he will, on your continuing the 
pleasure of your meeting, leave it before. 
He at first learned to g away from pain, 
he will now go from the prospeet of it— 
This will be a certain effect from the differ- 
ence he will find between his companions, 
and your tenderness and affection: and 
what is this? Why, it is what I told you 
would happen: the end will be effected, 
while you seemed notto have it in contempla- 
tion. He will no longer be fond of wine ; he 
will leave the glass when the most sober do ; 
and this being his own act, not yours, will 
continue: and being, likewise, the effect, 
not of your remonstrances, but of his own 
conviction, he will never return to the error 
again.” 

We are absolutely beginning quite 
to delight in this little volume, and 
hope that we have not said any thing 
disrespectful of it or its author. The 
dowager gives some eee | judi- 
cious advice how a young wife may 
gradually break off with her husband's 
friends without positively offending 
them, so as to enable the different 
parties to settle comfortably into cool- 
ness or dryness. And then she re- 
commends dead silence respecting her 
husband’s merits or defects. 

** It will be doubtless natural for you, 
beside accidentally intrusting your more in- 
timate acquaintance with your sentiments, 
to do it purposely, but, though it be natu- 
ral, it is evidently wrong. Avoid it as you 
would the bite of an asp, or the sting of a 
scorpion. The minutest things that con- 
cern a husband and his wife, may be swell- 
ed into incidents of the utmost consequence. 
Little things may make the best friends 
enemies, and then the slightest hint will 
serve as a foundation for ye amt I do 
not only guard you against giving breath to 
the least suspicion or dlaguel with regard to 
your hushand ; I would prescribe as strict 
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oe silence in regard to the circumstances of 


But what is to be thought of the 
tough old dame, when she adds, 

** You can only be tempted to this by 
asking the advice of some of your friends ; 
but few will be able, and still fewer will be 


pain mo enough to give it. If you want 
in any point which I have omitted 
to name in these letters, come tome. You 
will have a double advantage in this: you 
will be sure of honest counsel, and you will 
be certain the secret will not be betrayed.” 

We cannot even in our dreams, 
(and they are sufficiently horrible 
sometimes after a supper at Ambrose’s ) 
imagine any thing more awful than a 
jealous wife. The old lady resolves 
to strike at the root of this evil. 

“ There is, indeed, another particular with 
respect to your most intimate acquaintance, 
concerning which, I must not remain in si- 
lence, since I have seen the peace of many 
families, otherwise beyond the reach of ac- 
cidents, sacrificed to it. If you have among 
them one whom your husband treats with a 
particular regard, or one who is more than 
ordinarily attentive to him, find an opportu- 
nity of dropping the acquaintance as speedi- 
ly as you can after the discovery.” 

Now, we cannot help looking upon 
this as a very great hardship. But we 

on—it is a subject on which 
we are not entitled tospeak. The old 
lady follows it up vigorously. 

** It may happen, perhaps, that seme 
one of your acquaintance will be the favou- 
rite of your husband; and that not the 
most handsome of them, for that is rarely 
the case ; they are not alwaysthe best faces 
that are the favourites with men who have 
no ill design. There is an air of freedom 
and good-humour, which many put on, that 
wants the charms of person, and this is al- 
ways agreeable to the men who mean no 
ill; and, in all probability, if it ever hap- 
pen that you are tempted to be uneasy con- 
cerning the civilities of your husband to 
any of your own intimate acquaintance, it 
will turn on such an one as this. If this 
should prove the case, it will be easy for 
you to find some opportunity of dropping 
the acquaintance ; so will your own mind 
be easy, and your husband remain free 
from suspicion, as he ought. Thus, by the 
caution I have laid down, you will be the 
first person who shall see it. You will be 
alarmed not only before your husband sees, 
but before your rival is conscious that she 
is Preparing the mischief; and he will 
neither regret the incident that breaks the 

uaintance, nor have the most remote 
idea of the cause of your so doing.” 

We know not why the Editor gave 
us this book to review, for to do it 
justice, would require at least ten years 


of matrimony. The wife is here; 

structed how to behave on small dian 
greements or trivial disputes—til] a 
length she is brought slowly and.cy. 
a to a letter on “ absolute quar. 


s¢ And in all this I will 
husband in the wrong, because dunce 
setting all above dispute, and pointing out 
the line of conduct you ought to pursue in the 
most difficult article ; the rest will be easy; 
let us suppose then that your husband has 
been out of temper, and that instead of g. 


lence or gentleness of words you havean. § 


swered him peevishly or perversely, 
will be the ‘natisral pr eo ot ? it Br 
be this : if he were a weak man, he woull 
naturally speak the louder and the mor 
violent than you ? and he would keep alire 
the argument to shew you that he would 
have the victory : but he is a gentleman of 
good understanding. All those things that 
I have been saying to you will be dictated 
to him by his own prudence and discrini. 
nation ; he will see the wrong step that you 
have both taken in its proper light, and be. 
come uneasy at the consequences. He will 
stop the dispute, and, to avoid farther up. 
easiness, will get up to go out. But it will 
not be to your advantage that he should 
leave the dl while he is in di 

with you, and yet it may be difficult to pre. 
vent it.” 

What is to be done in a squabble of 
this sort? Let our fair readers la 
down the Magazine, and consider wi 
themselves what they would do (or 
may have done,) in such a matrimo- 
nial fracas. The lady of distinction 
says, 

*s IT know it would be natural, between 
the struggles of love and anger in the first 
difference, to throw yourself between him 
and the door, to fix upon his hand, or, by 
a thousand other methods to o his 
going; but these are wrong notions, and 
they are dangerous ; remember he has his 
share of obstinacy as well as you have 
yours, and he will not be conquered. Itis 
the way to inflame things in the most fatal 
manner to attempt it.” 

The course to be pursued under such 
distressing circumstances, we are told, 
is luckily a simple one—let him go—he 
will walk off hisanger—and, on meeti 
again, let neither of the parties prete 
to recollect that any thing particularly 
disagreeable had occurred. But we 
submit a case to this dowager or aly 
other,—suppose the husband will not 
go—but remains in the room, stamping 
and raging, and frothing at the mouth 
like a mad dog, what is to be done 
then? If any lady whatever will send 
us 2 solution of this difficulty, we 
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hilanthropically insert it in our 
ne Por the sake of the poor sufter- 
ing order of St Benedict. 

Letter XI. is on a somewhat extraor- 
dinary topic, “ natural imperfections 
and defects.” ‘The niece is told by her 

jous aunt, “ remember that as 
mortal creatures all are liable to im- 

tions.” And that pretty obvious 
fact is illustrated in the following ra- 
ther mysterious manner. 


« Men are careful to hide all their faults, 
jally those of nature, and it is right 
they should, since they are not things in 
yhich themselves are guilty, or their appli- 
ction can amend. That you discovered 
this not before is no shame; if you have 
not yet discovered it, it is to your honour. 
Your fondness has shut your eyes to the 
ight of it; but as the fondness of the 
bride does not last for ever, although a bet- 
ter passion supplies its place in the fixed 
and rational love of the wife, you will most 
assuredly discover something of that nature. 
This is a secret with which your husband 
entrusts you, whether he choose it or not. 
This is a confidence which you possess as 
awife; this is of all secrets the most im- 
t, and all the duties of the wife, join 
in declaring it must be inviolable. It may 
be imprudent to betray the others, but to 
give breath to the least hint concerning this 
is criminal : it is what deserves punish- 
ment, and will meet with it. It is a secret 
which, when disclosed but to one person be- 
side yourself, can never be kept. It is 
what your husband will be conscious none 
could divulge beside yourself; and as he 
will at once remember the obligations under 
which nature, love, gratitude, and reason 
laid you to have kept it; and as he will re- 
collect the unjust disgrace that will be re- 
flected upon him for your divulging it, he 
will have both resentment in the highest 
degree, and reason also, in some measure, 
never to forgive you. All the contempt 
which the werld will bestow upon him on 
this occasion, he will return upon you ; and 
he will have justice, for his own fault of 
nature, in which his own mind has no share ; 
yours is in consequence of your own volun- 
tary act. 

“ When I say that it is natural to sup- 
pose, as no man can be perfect, that he 
who has made you happy by his choice, 
must, or may have some defect, some in- 
firmity, or some imperfection, I'am as far 
from supposing what that may be, as I am 
from knowing that it is so. Some have 
from nature a thousand, some but one: in 
some the single imperfection is equal to a 

d, in others it is inconsiderable. 
Whatever it be, if you have not discovered 
it, seek not after it. It is a virtue to be 
Insensible of the imperfections of a friend, 
but much more of a husband ; and it ac- 
cases her, who is too inquisitive to distin- 
guish, and too nice in the regret with which 
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she endures them, of having in her hts, 
if not within her ak Fh rg 
in whom they may be, or she fancies they 
may be wanting. 

et nak thn Aeeiniont of others lead you 
to form ideas, and to judge from those 
ideas of that in which they may deceive 
you; and in which it is almost certain that 
they will. Be upon your guard even against 
your own senses, that they do not mislead 
you on so important and’ dangerous a sub- 
ject ; much more against the discourse of 
others, who perhaps mean nothing but to 
mislead you.” 

This doctrine is illustrated by the 
following very affecting anecdote. 

** IT shall mention a circumstance from 
my own experience. Your uncle had a de- 
fect in one of his 3 it had been broken 
when he was an infant and badly set. 
When he first visited me I could not keep 
my eye from this imperfection: not good 
nature, no, nor good manners, could in- 
fluence me to do what I ought; but, be- 
lieve me, when I was sufficiently acquaint- 
ed with him to perceive the uprightness of 
his heart, and the goodness of his disposi- 
tion, I never saw the ill shape of this limb 
afterwards. I was in danger from an inci- 
dent which I cannot remember without des- 
pising it most completely. Some officious 
friend, after I had many years forgotten it, 
said, she had often thought it was‘a pity 
that there was such a blemish about such 
an otherwise agreeable man as my husband 
was. I had more pain to get over this se- 
cond difficulty than the first. | My eye was 
again involuntarily cast towards it, and the 
peace of my life was never so much en- 
dangered as by this officious person, because 
it renewed in my mind what I had long 
forgotten. 

But there is another reason, it seems, 
why a wife should not inform the world 
of her husband’s ‘‘ natural imperfec- 
tions or defects.” How can she possibly 
know that she is without them her- 
self, or that her husband has not for 
years been doing all he could to con- 
quer his disgust ? 

‘© Fancy her beloved in the tenderest 
manner by her husband, who, perhaps ig- 
norantly to himself, is subject to some de- 
fect of this kind, and fancy her revealing it 
to some intimate, that intimate to her ac- 
quaintance, and they to their acquaintances, 
and so on; suppose the husband meeting 
every where with the insult of this reproach, 
as coming from his wife, and at the same 
time suppose that he thinks it feigned and 
pretended on her part, remembering on his 
own that he is not only concealing from the 
world some real imperfection of hers, but 
labouring to shut his senses against it. 
Her real infidelity will be aggravated by 
the supposed malice and falsehood of the 
aspersion, and both by his own goodness 
and generosity. The consequence may be 
easily perceived, he must and will despise 
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and hate her. The present of her 


peace 
life will be destroyed, and all ct of 


future happiness sacrificed, and she will 
either be from him for ever, or 

a life with him more intolerable, though 
dishonourable, than the separation 
would be. 


‘¢ Thus have I drawn at full len a 


most disgustful picture; but you will un- 
derstand it rightly. It is fit you should be 


acquainted with the worst consequences that 
can attend the faults of a behaviour of this 
kind in a married person, that, seeing to 
what things even these in their greatest ex- 
tent may be owing, you may be, as you 
ought to be, upon your pie | against even 
the least of them. Adieu, then; I am as 
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weary as you can be of so di 

theme: let us forget it; but never let up 
forget what may be occasioned by such ¢ 
conduct. 

We were instructed by our mysterious 
Editor, not to suffer this article, op 
any account whatever, to exceed 
four pages. So we are forced to 
leave it in a very unfinished state, 
We confess that we have felt very un. 
comfortable during the last two hours, 
in being obliged to think so much 
on so very painful a subject—so we 
conclude with a well know sentiment; 
** may the married be single, and the 
single happy.” 





NORTHERN MEMOIRS, CALCULATED FOR THE MERIDIAN OF SCOTLAND, &e. 
BY RICHARD FRANCK, PHILANTHROPUS.* 


Tats is a very different work indeed 
from Peter’s Letters to his Kinsfolk ; 
but though Franck is no Morris, he is 
an amusing personage enough, and not 
without claim to originality. His chief 
object in visiting Scotland, was to en- 
joy good angling, and he seems to have 
fished and eat his way through the 
country with great spirit and perse- 
verance. He has no tewer than four 
dedications of his tour—one to “ m 
worthy and honoured friend Mr J. W. 
Merchant in London”—a second to 
* the Virtuosos of the Rod in Great 
Britain’s metropolis, the famous City 
of London”—a third to “ the Acade- 
mics in Cambridge, the place of my 
nativity”—and a fourth to “‘ the Gen- 
tlemen Piscatorians in and near the 
sweet situations of Nottingham, north 
of Trent.” In the first of these he 
says— 

** Come then, whilst it is day, let us step 
into Scotland, to rammage and rifle her ri- 
vers and rivulets, and examine her flourish- 
ing streams for entertainment ; there the 
rocks and the groves will be our solent re- 
ception, and the cities and citadels supply 
us with accommodation ; and there I fancy 
our time will be well enough spent to view 
the country, and give a description of all her 
curiosities: which I here present you, my 
worthy patron, in this short narrative, not 
doubting your clemency to absolve my strip- 
ling muse, though not fleg enough to elevate 
itself to the lowest elevations of your gene- 
rous acceptation. But I’le do what I can in 
these northern tracts, to bring you a dis- 


covery of some of her rarities, whose soli. 
tary shades strike a damp to my pen, be. 
cause to behold there such por Sas land. 
skips, meanders, and labyrinths (which I 
frequently met with) as exposed my resolu. 
tion to a farther progress, whereby to dis. 
cover all her northern gaities that shined so 
splendidly in every fir-wood, as also in her 
lofty domineering hills, that over-topped the 
submissive shady dales, and overlooked 
the rapid torrents of rivers, and pretty pur- 
ling gliding rivulets; where the polished 
rocks, and embellish’d fortifications, be- 
yond belief, so surpris’d my genius, that 
it puzzles me to report these remote cu- 
riosities. 

In addition to all these dedications, 
which are full of sundry matters, Mr 
Franck has a pretty long preface, in 
which, among other favourable things 
of his book, he says— 

** Now to such as love travel, I have 
brought them history, but to such others as 
love fish and pleasant waters, my treatise; 
for the studious geographer, here are cities 
and countries, but for the active engineer, 
castles and citadels. Should thy fancy be 
mean, here are shallow brooks ; deep rivers 
require the skilful art of swimming. Thus 
my book seems a mart, where a man may 
trade for trifles, or merchandise for things of 
greater value. The world is all purchase, 
and death the pay-master. Think not there- 
fore to naturalize earth into heaven, since 
every thing adheres and partakes of its own 
nature. I advise, therefore, the lovers of a 
solitary life, to study sobriety, temperance, 
patience and chastity ; for these divine 
blessings are the gift of God. So is con- 
templation, which never shines so clearly as 





* «* London, 
St Paul’s Church-yard, 1694.” 
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retired from the world, and worldl 
an Woods, rocks, olen 

rivers and appar are places picked 

contemplation ; where may con- 
oe ie oeienl work: and oak with the 
warbling notes of Philomel, and the in- 
nocent ony of musical birds, that 
deliciate the air, and delight the atten- 
tion. Or you may proportion your medita- 
tions with the pulse of the ocean, or the 
soft and murmuring complaints of purling 
streams, that imprint their passions as they 
eee. when melting the smiling florid 


Not content with plain prose like 
this, Captain Richard Franck likewise 
ises his Angling Tour in verse, 
and says very prettily— 
“ Come, trace the angler’s footsteps, he 
will lead 
vo to some grove, or reck: there 


Thy thoughts with contemplation ; whilst 
most men 

Think such retirements but a cave, or den : 

And I’ll assure thee when thou com’st to 
know 


Those vertues that from contemplation flow, 

Thou surely wilt conclude the a creation 

Was made for man ; man, but for contem- 
plation.”” 

People tire of praising themselves—- 
at least they like a little variety—and 
accordingly, the captain has got some 
good-natured friends to compose copies 
of commendatory verses on himself and 
work. Thus, among others, John Sla- 
tor singeth— 

“ The garb it’s clothed in, indeed is rich: 
Made up of neatest ornaments of Speech ; 
Grac’d with most pleasant fancy, and the 

flow’rs : 
Of purest elegance, pick’d. at such hours 

When you have sat to hear the muses sing 
On the sweet banks of the Castalian Spring : 
Adorn’d with most curious observations, 
Join’d with most sober contemplations : 
Things both divine and moral, and withal 
Pleasant descriptions geographical : 

Full of ingenious variety, 

Mixt here and there with dainty poesy. 

So that a scarce a line throughout the 

That is not furnish’d with its line and hook, 

With which the reader will be caught, 
when’s eye 

Is searching how to cheat the scaly fry. 

Ladies will make it their companion, 

And learn by it to fish in Hellicon.” 

_The whole of this tour is given in 
dialogues between Theophilus and Ar- 
noldus, and they discourse together for 
nearly 300 pages, of “ Scotland, its 
cities, citadels, sea-ports, castles, forts, 
fortresses, rivers, and rivulets.” Un- 
luckily the interlocutors are prone to 
philosophy and disquisition, so that 
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nearly 50 pages elapse before they get 
fairly to work in the River Eden at 
Carlisle. There, Arnoldus exclaims— 

** Then have at all; and I think I have 
him, look how he leaps and struggles for 
life; but this prognostics a sign of death: 
for when the swan sings his own funeral- 
epitaph, which of the family of birds join 
in consort with him? So when the trout 
dances Coranto’s to the angler; what but 
the line rings his funeral passing-peal? Now 
see how he lies ing for breath, though 
every breath of air is as bad as opium; and 
laments his misfortune to be so unfortunate, 
because not to live out half his time ; where 
every cheque of the line challengeth death, 
and sends him a summons to prepare for 
the pannier. So that you see he is no 
sooner deprived of natural strength, but 
submits himself to the fatal doom of the 
angler, who assures him no better quarter 
than death. Are not these terrible argu- 
ments to terrify the fish out of his element ? 
who whilst he endeavours to evade the an- 
gler, falls foul upon the art with equal ha- 
zard ; and designing flight, pursues the 
pursuer: so struggles with the artist to 
cheat his appetite, by proffering his life for 
a silly fly. By this you may see it’s not 
difficult to court him, when with little diffi- 
culty he comes to hand, nay to his grave, 
merely for a mouthful ; for this simple no- 
velty cost him his life. ‘And what was it 
think you? only a fly of another figure, 
and of a different complexion ; the one ar- 
tificial, but this was natural; and there he 
lies, naturally devoted yours, not daring to 
petition his judge’s reprieve.” 

The anglers then set off into Scot- 
land, and pass the first night in 
Dumfries. Before venturing on any 
description of that town, Theophilus 
observes— 

** Let us summon the cook to know what 
is in the kitchen, and give charge to the 
chambermaid (if there be such a thing in 
Scotland ) to take care that the windows be 
decked and adorned with flowers, whilst the 
boards and floors are strewed with greens ;— 
for I’ll examine every thread in our beds, 
to see if they be cleanly washed and tho- 
roughly dried, the better to accommodate us 
in our northern expedition.” 

Next day they have excellent sport 
in the Nith, and before leaving “‘Dum- 
freez” they favour us with the follow- 
ing animated description— 

** Ar. In the midst of the town is their 
market-place, and in the centre of that 
stands their tolbooth, round about which 
the rabble sit, that nauseate the very air 
with their tainted breath, so perfumed with 
onions that to an Englishman it is almost 
infectious. But the kirk is comely, and si- 
tuated southward, furnished once a week 
with moveable s ms, (you know what 
that means) yet the outside than the inside 
is more eminently embellished, if sepulchres 
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and tombstones can be said to be ornaments : 
and where death and time stand to guard 
the steeple, whose ri of bells seldom or 
rarely exceed the critical number of three. 
Here also you may observe a large and spa- 
cious 4 that directly leads into the 
country Galloway, where thrice in a 
week you shall rarely fail to see their maid- 
maukins dance Coranto’s in tubs. So on 
every Sunday some as seldom miss to make 
their appearance on the stool of repentance. 

“© Th. Then it seems by your relation 
they keep time with their comers, that ha- 
pon | their reputation for a country-custom 
(or the love of liquor) rather than omit a 
four hours drinking. 

*s Ar, That’s true enough; and it is an 
ancient practice among the female sex to 
covee together about that time, as naturally 
as geese flocked to the capitol. Now the 
very name of comer they mightily honour ; 
but that of go sip they utterly abominate, 
as they hate the plague or some mertal con- 
tagion. So that whether to conclude it a 
vulgar error, and an abomination among 
the Scots to lick up an English proverb, it 
matters not; or whether to fancy a more 
laudable emphasis in the word comer, than 
there is in gossip, I leave you to judge of 
that, and those other abominable customs, 
that drink till they sigh to do penance for 
their sins. Will this expiate the crime, and 
extenuate the fact ?” ‘ 

Next night they pass at “‘ Zanker,” 
where— 

* The next day we recruited with some 
country ale, but so thick and roapy it was, 
that you might eat it with spoons. Besides, 
some small quantity of mutton was brought 
us, enough to discover the cookery of the 
country: and the linen they supplied us 
with, were it not to boast of, was little or 
nothing different from those female com- 
plexions that never washed their faces to 
retain their christendom. But among the 
rest I had almost forgot to remind you that 
the souldiers and the people were jointly 
agreed to part without yaa of one tear 
in the morning. 

** Th. I hope not to see, nor would I 
willingly dream of such bad commons, a 
hungry belly, and nothing to bite on; nay, 
worse than that, more sluts than cooks; and 
in every house foul women, foul linen, and 
foul pewter; yet in their rivulets such sil- 
ver streams. What, not a bed, nor a thread, 
but linsey lousy, to keep a man dry ! Who 
could project or contrive worse entertain- 
ment for the worst of his enemies ? 

At break of day Theophilus thus pa- 
thetically addresses his friend— 

** O Arnoldus, I’m almost worried to 
death with lice, my skin is mottled and 
dapled like an April trout. Can you blame 
me to relinquish this lowsy lodging, when 
my battered sides are pincked full of Llet- 
holes? One brigade pursues another, aud 
Hight I find the best expedient. Dangers 
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foreseen are the sooner prevented, and Pde 
sign to sleep in a whole skin as long apy 
can. Zanker, farewell, I am glad tog 
thee behind me, and no need of a chiar 
gion.” 

te i ~ * * 

“¢ Ar. Here is no character of Zanker 
this while. 

** Th. I am just coming to tell you, that 
Zanker is a town and a corporation too: 
though not bulky in buildings, yet there is g 
bailiff, master sometimes of a brew-house, 
whose entertainments, in my opinion, may 
easily be guest at, provided you reflect on 
our late accommodation. 

‘* There is also a market-place, such an 
one as it is, and a kind of a thing they call 
a tolbooth, which at first sight might be sus. 

a prison, because it is so like one; 
whose decays by the law of antiquity are 
such, that every prisoner is threatened with 
death before his trial; and every casement, 
because bound about with iron bars, dis. 
covers the entertainments destined only to 
felons. Now the market-place is less wor- 
thy of a description than the tolbooth ; for 
no man would know it to be such, were he 
not told so. 

There is also a kirk, or something like it, 
but I might as reverently call it a bam; 
because so little to distinguish betwixt them, 
and the whole town reads daily lectures of 
decays—so do her ports, her avenues, and 
entrances. Whereupon, I call her the child 
of antiquity, by reason of her ruins and ir- 
reparable decays. It is true, I was not 
murdered, nor was I kill’d outright, yet I 
narrowly escaped as eminent a danger, when 
almost worried to death with lice. 

Our friends jog on to Kilmarnock, 
‘* an incorporation crowded with me- 
chanics and brew-houses,” and seem- 
ingly not the cleanliest place in the 
world a century and a half ago.— 

** Step into her dirty streets, that are sel- 
dom clean but on a sun-shiny day; or at 
other times when great rains melt all the 
muck, and forcibly drive it down their cada- 
verous channels into the river Marr, whose 
streams are so sullied then, that the river 
loses its natural brightness, till the stains are 
washed out, so become invisible. All which 
to examine, is enough to convince you, that 
the influence of planets are their best scaven- 
ger ; for the natives in this northern latitude, 
are naturally so addicted to idleness and nas- 
tiness, that should not the heavens contri 
bute the blessings of rain, they would inevi- 
tably surfeit with their own uncleanliness. 

** Another part of their manufacture Is 
knitting of bonnets, and spinning of Seot- 
ish cloth ; which turns to very good ac 
count. Then for their temper of metals, 
they are without compeer ; Scotland has not 
better. And as they are artizans in dirks, 
so are they artists in fuddling, as if there 
were some rule in drifiking. So thatto me 
it represents as if art and ale were ihsepara- 
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companions. Moreover, their wives are 
ie comers too; yet not to compar 


with those of Dumblanc, who pawn 
petticotes to pay their reckoning. 

“Th. Here is a jolly crew of Alemen, 
put very few anglers, crowded together in 
the small compass of a little corporation, 
curiously compacted.” 

The spirits of Theophilus and Ar- 
noldus rise as they approach Glasgow. 
Like all other judicious travellers of 
ancient or modern times, they are de- 
lighted with all they see and hear in that 
elegant city, and Arnoldus drops a hint, 
that he could almost find it in his 
heart to cast anchor there for the rest 
of his life. Our readers will have 
much pleasure in comparing the fol- 
lowing description of the Queen of the 
West with that lately given by Dr 
Morris.— 

«“ Ar. I am thinking to do so, and pro- 
ceed to discourse this eminent Glasgow. 
Which is a city girded about with a strong 
stone wall, within whose flourishing arms 
the industrious inhabitant cultivates art te 
the utmost. There is also a cathedral (but 
it's very ancient) that stands in the east 
angle, supervising the bulk of the city, and 
her ornamental ports. Moreover, there are 
two parish churches; but no more to the 
best of my observation. Then there is a 
college, which they call an university, but 
I am at a stand what to call it, where one 
me college compleats a university. 

ow, let us descend to describe the splen- 
dour and gaity of this city of Glasgow, 
which surpasseth most, if not all the corpo- 
rations in Scotland. Here it is, you may 
observe four large fair streets, modell’d, as 
it were, into a spacious quadrant; in the 
centre whereof their market-place is fixed ; 
near unto which stands a stately Tolbooth, 
a very sumptuous, regulated, uniform fa- 
bric, large and lofty, most industriously and 
artificially carved from the very foundation 
to the superstructure, to the great admira- 
tion of strangers and travellers. But this 
state-house, or tolbooth, is their western 
prodigy, infinitely excelling the model and 
usual built of town halls, and is, without 
exception, the paragon of beauty in the 
west, whose compeer is no where to be found 
in the north, should you rally the rarities of 
all the corporations in Scotland. 

“ Here the reader (it’s possible) may 
think I hyperbolize ; but let him not mis- 
take himself, for I write no ambiguities : 
truth stands naked in plain simplicity, and 
partiality I abhor as a base imposture, He 
that reads my relation, and the morals of 
this famous Gas, » will vindicate my de- 
scription, and the fault to him that in- 
yents the fable ; for it’s opposite to my 
| ar as also to my principles, either to de- 
face a beautiful fabrick, or contract a guilt by 
“tor it beyond its due merit. I 

OL. ¥. 
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have, sped a shall, as near as I can, 
in an equal poize ballance things aright. 
Permit me, therefore, as a Licentiat, to read 
you but a short, yet pertinent lecture, and 
I’le tell you what entertainments we met 
with in Glasgow, as also what hopes we 
have to meet with the like in the circuit of 
our intended northern progress. But this I 
offer to the dubious only ; if peradventure 
there be any such as scruple, Ile refer 
them to the natives to evidence for me, 
which I am satisfied they will with ten thou- 
sand manifesto’s. 

** In the next place, we are to consider 
the merchants and traders in this eminent 
Glasgow. Whose store-houses and ware- 
houses are stuffed with merchandize: as 
their shops swell big with foreign commodi- 
ties, and returns from France and other re- 
mote parts, where they have ts and fae- 
tors to co md, and inrich their mari- 
time ports, w charter exceeds all the 
charters in Scotland; which is a considera- 
ble advantage to the city-inhabitants; be- 
cause blest with privileges as large, nay, 
larger than any other corporation. More- 
over, they dwell in the face of France, and 
a free trade, as I formerly told you. Nor 
is this all, for the staple of their country 
consists of linens, friezes, furs, tartans, pelts, 
hides, tallow, skins, and various other small 
manufactures and commodities, not com- 
prehended in this breviat. Besides, I should 
remind you, that they generally exceed in 
good French wines, as they naturally super- 
abound with fish and fowl ; some meat 
well with their drink. And so give me 
leave to finish my discourse of this famous 
Glasgow, whose ports we relinquish to dis- 
tinguish those entertainments of Dumbarton, 
always provided we scatter no corn. 

** Th. What to think, or what to say of 
this eminent Glasgow, I know not ; except 
to fancy a smell of my native country. The 
very prospect of this flourishing city, re- 
minds me of the beautiful fabricks, and the 
florid fields in England, so that now I begin 
to expect a pleasant journey. Pray tell me, 
Arnoldus, how many such cities shall we 
meet with in our travels; where the streets 
and the channels are so cleanly swept, and 
the meat in every house so artificially drest ? 
the linen I also observed was very neatly 
lap’d up; and, to their praise be it spoke, 
was Lavender proof; besides, the people 
were decently drest, and such an exact de- 
corum in every society, represents it to m 
apprehension an emblem of England, thoug! 
in some measure under a deeper die. How- 
ever, Ile superscribe it the nonsuch of 
Scotland, where an English florist may pick 
up a posie ; so that, should the residue of 
their cities in our northern Frneress seem as 
barren as uncultivated fields; and every 
field so replenished with thistles, that a 
flower could scarcely flourish amongst them, 
yet would I celebrate thy praise, O Glas- 
gow! because of those pleasant and fragrant 
flowers that so sweetly — me, and to 
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admiration, sweetned our present entertain- 
ments.” 

Nothing can more — ingly shew 
the changes which time produces on 
men and manners than this fact, that 
previous to the year 1694 there seems 
to have been no punch in Glasgow. 
In the short seid therefore, of 125 
years, has the art of punch-making ar- 
rived at perfection. Theophilus and 
Arnoldus give us no sketches of the 
good fellows they met with in Glas- 
gow, which had now been invaluable. 
With what tender melancholy would 
we have now read of the trotting and 
gaggery of those days! There was no 
Tontine, to be sure, then ; but in spite 
of that want, true wit must ever have 
shone and sparkled in this city. It no 
doubt had then, as now, did we but 
know his name, “ its valiant punster, 
and its stately scribe.” The foun- 
dation of the Geg College might 
not have been laid, but the spirit 
breathed that has since animated the 
bosoms of its most celebrated profes- 
sors. What though the Dirty Shirt was 
not ?—what though the ‘‘ What ye 
please” “ slept in concreated dust ?”— 
what though the “ Banditti” were 
yet shapeless embryos in the wombof 
time? Yet all those noble Institutions 
had, no doubt, their prototypes in 
hoar antiquity, though now nameless 
and forgotten for ever more. It is far 
otherwise now. Never shall the soft 
sound of ‘‘ What ye please” die on the 
ear, “a faint unheeded sound”—the 
*€ Banditti” shall, through future ages, 
with pleasing dread, affright the world 
—never shall the hand of oblivion be 
suffered to wash the Dirty Shirt ! no— 
never. 

But we must return from this ani- 
mated digression to our worthy friends 
from England, who are just setting 
off, upwards of a hundred years ago, 
for Dumbarton Castle, which they 
thus a 

** Th. What lofty domineering towers 
are those that lanes air, and stand a 
tiptoe (to my thinking) upon two stately ele- 
vated pondrous rocks, that shade the valley 
with their prodigious growth, even to amaze- 
ment ? because to Geiey such adequate 
and exact proportion, with such equality in 
their montanous p ids, as if nature had 
stretch’d them into parallel lines, with most 
accurate poize to amuze the most curious 
and critical observer ; though with exqui- 
Sempsstives he double an observation, 


site i 
yet he never trace a disproportion in 


those uniform piermonts. 


«* Ar. These are those natural, and 
poe ys FD ny see aon have stood, te 
ought I know, since the - mg of ti 
nor are they sheltred under Ps i mn 
for nature her self drest up this prs 
precipice, without art or engine, or any 
other manual, till arriving at this period of 
beauty and perfection ; and because, having 
laws and limits of her own, destinated 
the boas. act royal of Heaven, she heaped 
up these massy inaccessible pyramids, to in. 
validate art, and all its admirers, since g9 
equally to shape a mountain, and to 
it into so great and such exact i 

‘“* Th. Then it’s no fancy I perceive, 
when in the midst of those lofty and elevated 
towers, a palace presents it self unto us, im. 
mured with rocks, and a craggy front that 
with a haughty brow contemns the invader, 
And where below, at those notty descents, 
Neptune careers on brinish billows, arm’d 
with T'ritons in corslets of green, that 
threatens to invade this impregnable rock, 
and shake the foundations, which, if he do, 
he procures an earthquake. 

‘* Ar. This is the rock, and that which 
you see elevated in the air, and innoculated 
to it, is an artificial fabrick, invelop’d, as you 
now observe, in the very breast of this pro. 
digious mountain, which briefly, yet well 
enough, your observation directs te, both as 
to the form, ‘situation, and strength. More. 
over, it’s a garison, and kept by the Al. 
bions, where formerly our friend Feliciug 
dwell; who of late, upon preferment, is 
transplanted into Ireland; however Aquilla 
will bid us welcome ; and, if I mistake not, 
he advances to meet us; look wishly for- 
ward, and you’l see him trace those de. 
lightful fields from the ports of Dumbarton.” 

We unwillingly pass over the de- 
scription of Loch Lomond, and the 
surrounding country, and accompany 
our friends to Stirling. — 

** Ar. So let us pass on with our travel- 
ling design (by the house of Cardrus) to the 
ports of Sterling, where stands a beautiful 
and imbellished castle, elevated on the pre- 
cipice of an impregnable rock, that com- 
mands the vallies (as well as the town) and 
all those habitable parts about it ; those are 
the turrets that present before us, let us en« 
ter her ports, both strong and spacious, 
whose incircling arms surround a city (but 
not a great one) that’s built all with stone, 
so is her castle, and situated close y bs 
river Firth, as above explain’d, upon lofty, 
craggy, and mountanous rocks, almost in- 
accessable. More southward yet the city 
spreads it self into many sweet situations, 

at invigorate the inhabitants, and accome 
modate the low-land merchant rather than 
the mariner with profitable returns from the 
hills, by the H inden. The Firth runs 
here that washeth and melts the foundations 
of the city, but relieves the country with her 
plenty of salmon ; where the burgo-masters 
(as in many other parts of Scotland) are 
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compell’d to reinforce an ancient statute, 
ote al masters and others, not 


compel any servant, er an ap- 
wanes, 10 fi “pon salmon more than 
thrice a week. 


« Th. Is there such a law in force 


“a Or. Yes sure, for ought I know it re- 
mains to this day: and the reason of it is, 
as I conceive, from the plenty of salmon in 
these northern } ape at should the in- 


itants daily feed upon them, they would 
bly anger their health, if not their 


lives, by surfeiting; for the abundance of sal- 
mon hereabouts in these is hardly to be 
qedited. And the reader I fancy will be 


perswasion, when he comes to consi- 
pas 4: the price of a salmon formerly ex- 


ceeded the value of sixpence sterling, 
which I suppose no English man will 
, nor think it unreasonable to give 
at any time; so that the danger, in m 
inion, lies most in the diet: for as sal- 
mon is a fish very apt to surfeit, more espe- 
cially fresh salmon, when only boiled ; 
which if too aaa fed on, —— the 
, and makes the so slippery, 
fo retentive dicdiies eae debili- 
tated ; so suffers the body to be hurried in- 
toa flux, and sometimes into a fever, as 
icious as death. Which is much better 
ted by abstinency, than to stand 

the test of uncorrected physick. 


From Stirling they proceed by a 
route which we have in vain endea- 
voured to follow to Forfar. For nearly 
40 pages, angling is the sole order of 
the day, and the only truly valuable 
remark or reflection that we meet with 
is the following—but it indeed is be- 
yond all price. 

“ Now that witches inhabit near this 
Lough of Pitloil, I am of opinion, provided 
there be any. But whether there be, or be 
not, such mortal demons, I suspend my 
judgment.” 

From Forfar they proceed by Brechin 
to Inverness, and we suspect that 
Theophilus and Arnoldus were occa- 
sionally fuddled—for the points of the 
compass seem to them points of no 
importance, and the rising and the 
setting of the sun trifles not worth 
attending to. Indeed we recollect no 
traveller through Scotiand who dis- 
plays such a magnanimous contempt 
of geography, but Peter Bell the 
Potter, of whom Mr Wordsworth says, 
“ At Doncaster, and York, and Leeds, 
And merry Carlisle, had he been, 

And all slong the Lowlands fair, 
All through the bonny shire of Ayr, 
And far as Aberdeen. 


And he had been at Inverness ; 
And Peter, by the mountain-rills 
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Had danced his round with Highland lasses, 
And he had lain beside his asses 
On lofty Cheviot Hills.’ 


Here the reader will not fail to ad- 
mire Peter’s progress. From Carlisle 
he first of all walks through all the 
Lowlands of Scotland—he next visits 
Ayrshire, which, we presume, not hav- 
ing been met with in the Lowlands, 
is in the Highlands—from Ayr he 
walks, probably before breakfast, to 
Aberdeen, and from Aberdeen we sup- 
pose he found it a good day’s journey to 
the nearest point of the Cheviot Hills. 
This we conceive to be, on the whole, 
a much more judicious route than that 
pursued either by Miss Spence or the 
Bagman. 
Theophilus and Arnoldus are greatly 
puzzled with almost every thing th 
meet with in the north. Above all, 
the county of Ross is quite inexpli- 
cable. 


‘** Ar. Where the inhabitants will flatter 
you with an absurd opinion (an old tradi- 
tion received from their ancestors) that the 
earth in Ross hath an antipathy against rats 
as the Irish oak has against the spider : 
and this curiosity, if you please to examine, 
you may, for the natives do; but had they 
asserted there were no mice in Ross, evi 
tongue had contradicted them. Now mice 
and rats are cousin-germain, every body 
knows that knows any thing, and for the 
most part keep house together: but what 
difference has hapned amongst them here, 
as to make such a feud in this country of 
Ross, that the rats in Ross should relinquish 
their country, and give possession wholly to 
the mice; this is a mystery that I un- 
derstand not. 

‘* Besides this fond opinion of the na- 
tives hereabouts, some others more remote 
(as ignorant as themselves) transport the 
earth of Ross into most of Scotland : 
perswading themselves, that if they do but 
sprinkle it in the fields, fens, moors, moun- 
tains, morish or grounds, (all is one 
as to that) for it alters not the property, nor 
does it diminish the quality, nor impair the 
virtue, but that still it retains a certain an- 
tipathy against that enormous vermin the 
rat, nay, the very scent on’t shall force 
him to become an exile. This odd kind of 
creed they had when I was resident amongst 
them ; yet to the best of my observation, I 
never saw a rat; nor do I remember of any 
one that was with me ever did: but for 
mice, I declare, so great is their plenty, 
that were they a commodity Scotland might 
boast on’t. And that they have owls with 
horns, some favour the report, yet are they 
not horns, but as like horns as any thing that 
are not horns; nor is it any other than a 
sort of feathers, that’s clung’d and twisted 
so naturally together, that represents the 
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idiom or form of a horn, if when to observe 

them at a reasonable distance, which seem- 

ingly beautifies the ivy-bush, as horns 
the head of a buffalo. 

They also visit Caithness, “in an 
angle of which lives John-o’-Groat, 
upon an isthmus of land that faceth 
the pleasant isles of Orkney.” In the 
country of Stranavar “ a rude sort of 
inhabitants dwell, (almost as barbarous 
as cannibals), who, when they kill a 
beast, boil him in his hide, make a 
caldron of his skin, browis of his bowels, 
drink of his blood, and bread and meat 
of his carcase. Since few or any of 
them hitherto have as yet understood 
any better rules or methods of eating.” 
This kind of fare does not suit their 
English stomachs, so they bend their 
course southwards to Edinburgh by 
Cromarty, 

** Ar. Let us then proceed methodically, 
and commence with the castle of Cromerty, 
where the laird Urguart lived in his life- 
time; who had twice twenty children stand- 
ing at once before him; but thirty were 
sons, and ten of them daughters; and all 
at the state of men and women, yet not one 
Natural child amongst them (as I was 
told). Now this verierable laird of Ur- 


quart lived to the utmost limit and ~— 
im to 


of life; whose declining age invites 
contemplate mortality, and cruciate himself, 

fancying his cradle his sepulchre, where- 
in he was lodg’d night after night, and 
hal’d up by pullies to the roof of his 
house ; approaching as near as the roof 
would let him, to the beautiful battlements 
and suburbs of heaven. 

‘© Th. Was not this that Urquart whose 
eldest son writ a treatise in honour of his 
pedigree; wherein he describes his geneal- 
ogy from Adam ? 

* Ar. It is the very same, for he traced 
his descent from the garden of Eden. 

** Th. Why then was his book doom’d 
to be stuff’d with nothing but fantastical 
fabulous fictions ? 

** Ar. Because his country-men thought 
it too ambiguous for any man to trace his 

i from ise. 

“© Th. Was that all ? had they no anti- 
quaries amongst them ? 

The next town is said to be Forres, 
** famous for nothing except that in- 
famous vermin the rat, because so nu- 
merous in those northern parts, that a 
cat can scarcely get a living among 
them.” 

Of Elgin it is said— 

“* Th. Elgin was once a beauty, nor is it 
now an artificial deformity ; yet such is the 
unconstancy of men and times, that this 
fabrick is defaced, and thrown 
down: methinks I could almost lament her 


ruins ; these marginal notes on the ftontigy 
piece of Elgin intitle her cathedral a nog 

They sup at Straboggy— 

‘* Th. How vainly do we flatter our selyes 
that in these solitary fields, immur’d with 
mountains and beseig’d with bogs, where 
heath and haddir are the height of oy 
horses, there to expect siete eal and man. 
chet inseparable companions ? No no, let a 
dish of sewins serve us for supper, rather 
than dream of a delicious regalia ; and in. 
stead of an olio, a broil’d ock ; or it 
may be a Scotch collop if we can get it 
But I’le welcome any thing that comes 
seasonably to thaw the icicles that flatten 
the edg of my appetite ; so that now if 
only to find the people courteous, the 
not over-curious, and their pantries provid. 
ed with meat, tho themselves be desti. 
tute of ee it pote not. Weare 
capable enough to distinguish academies 
fon ale-houses, and change-houses from g 
royal-exchange. What matters it then for 
cooks, where every man may dress his own 
commons ? and ‘let the provision of this 
day’s exercise (if trout and plover be food 
fit for travellers) be my care, and I'le su. 
pervise the roast, whilst you rest your self, 
and send you summons upon the first s 
vory scent. 

Having had, it would appear, little 
better than “ custocks at Straboggy,” 
they press forward to try the “ canld 
kail of Aberdeen.” — 

“ Th. Is this that Aberdeen med | 
discours’d by the Scots for civility 

“* Ar. Yes, and humanity too, for it i 
the paragon of Scotland. 

** Th. Why do you not call it by the 
name of a city ? 

Ar. It matters not much for that, since 
the general vogue of a town serves as wells 
however, it’s a corporation, and that’s 
enough; and I’m convine’d it stands ins 
cultivated country, that never knew the 
force of sterrility; whose banks are bathed 
with the glittering streams of Dee, and her 
walls shaded with fertile corn fields, -pro- 
mulgates plenty; for Heaven, by the law of 
generosity, certainly has bless’d her: for 
here the sun so moderates the cold in win 
ter, that it seldom or rarely freezes her 
sands; whose increase is multiplied from 
the. generous breasts of the ocean. 
from whence both mariner and merchant 
accumulate treasure, because to drag it 
forth from the solid deeps of the sea; wi 
at other times they import their goods into 
the Highlands, as they export commodities 
into remote countries. ; 

“ Th. But the harbour, I fancy, that's 
somewhat too strait; and the entrance, as | 
conceive, much too narrow ; however 18 
examined secure enough. 

‘© Ar. Peradventure it is; yet these 
rocks at the entrance terrify the pilot, 3 
her harbour, wher entred, exhilarates the 
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ings of this city 


Now the 
with stone and timber; facing 


buttresses of stone, so that nothing, in my 
jon, remains defective to compleat them 
3 for if not to waste by an overplus, 
can never pine away by a want. 

« Th, I fancy this place situate in a plea- 
sant part of a country; and so was that 
wique of antiquity we but newly past by, 


when approaching the suburbs of this flour- 
ishing 


« Ar. You do well to remind me, for I 
almost forgot it; that was old Aber- 
: things that grow ancient, grow out 
of fashion ; however it is the mother city 
of new Aberdeen, and a university to boot, 
in stands an old weather-beaten ca- 
thedral, that looks like the times, some- 
what irregular: but of that I have little to 
gy, since others before me thought requi- 
site to erect such public places for private 
devotion, when this present ‘generation con- 
form » by contracting their con- 
ions to lesser now. 

“ Th. Is this old Aberdeen an old oI 
versity? Why then a sophister may pic 
up as much ethicks and politicks as_ will 
serve him to stuff out a pair of lawn sleeves. 
Cathedrals in some countries influence the 
inhabitants, as planets you know have go- 
vernment over the vital parts. 

“ Ar. You must have a slash at the 

I perceive; but what think you of 
oc church in new Aberdeen, (that’s no 
cathedral) where the magistrates sit under 
the soveraignty of the mace, and every 
merchant in his peculiar pew ; where every 
society of mechanicks have their particular 
seats, distinguished by escutcheons, suta- 
ble to their profession; so that confusion 
seldom or rarely happens amongst them, 
in quarrelling for places; where strangers 
are for informers and intruders, 
and the civility of the people such, that no 
man is left destitute of a seat to sit on, but 
every one entertained answerable to his 


re 


3 


TE 


? 

“ Th. This is something like ; for it far 
exceeds the custom of England, where a 
man may stand in some churches till his 
feet are surbeat, yet nobody proffer him a 
remove, or a stool to sit on. 

“ Ar. But this is not all neither; for 
here you shall have such method in their 
musick, and such order and decorum ef song 
devotion in the church, as you will admire 
tohear, though not regulated by a cantor 
or quirister, but only by an insipid paro- 

clerk that never attempts farther in 
the mathematicks of musick, than to com- 
ee parishioners to sing a psalm in 


But we find that our extracts are 
running to too great a length, and 
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therefore we take a ee Fe 

from Aberdeen to Burnti i te 
way of Dundee, St Andrews, and 
Kirkcaldy.— 

‘* Th. Is this the vessel design’d for our 
gta I fancy the waves begin to work, 
or my belly I’m sure begins to wamble. 
See how the wrack of clouds thicken the air, 
and the unlimited winds rend the sky. Who 
can judg the result of these surly begin- 
nings, or hope a issue in the conelu- 
sion? The very body of the sea divides, and 
opens like a sepulchre to swallow up the 
rocks, in whose concealments lie the terrors 
of death. The deeps to my fancy are broke 
up; for my n ing stomach ebbs and 
flows with as strong irritations as the ebuli- 
tions of the ocean, 

** Ar. Those tides, I confess, must run 
violently swift, that are hurried along by 
such furious agitations ; but for two tides to 
meet in one sea together, one would think 
them ny to make an inundation. Yet 
how soon these lofty winds are supprest by 
a calm, and every mortal panels 5 to a mi- 
tacle. So that the results of this im; 
storm, proves only a fresh and i 
gale, occasioned by the conflict of winds 
water; which forceth the sea in some mea+ 
sure to be sick, and compels her to vomit, 
as now she does those nauseous ejectments, 
which for ought I know constrains your sto- 
mach to lower and strike sail ; so keep time 
it may be with the trepidating ocean; whose 
irritations, quickened by the universal mo- 
tion, measure proportion with the rest of the 
creation. So that this kind of physick, if I 
calculate right, may protract your tamper- 
ing with physicians in the fall.” 

We conclude with the description 
of Leith and Edinburgh.— 

Th. Only giveus a description of the situa- 
tions of Leith, 

Ar. Leith stands, as you see, situated on 
a level surrounded by sea on the north- 
east ; and rded on the south with Neals 
Craigs, and Arthur’s Seat, that hangs over 
Edinburgh. But the fabricks of Leith are 
built with stone, hovering over the pier, and 
fronting the ocean, almost drown’d under 
water; and that which is worse, if worse 
can be, those nauseating scents suckt i- 
ly from the sea, bring arguments of disease, 
and sometimes summons for death. On 
the other hand, Scotland~cannot present 
= with a more pleasant port ; for here the 

ouses and structures are large and lofty, 
and the pier like a gnomen di to the 
tolbooth. Here also stands a substantial 
cawsey that leads to the bridg, that brings 
you to a citadel that was, but now is not, 
because hudled in dust, and ruinous heaps ; 
yet not ruin’d by age, nor torn with the 
scars and impressions of war; but policy, 

and not piety, laid her surface in the sand. 
Th. What merchandise does she trade in ? 
Ar. For the most part she trades in 


. 








foreign commodities ; except some manu- 
factures of their own, as ticking, bedding, 
ing, Scots cloth, &c. So that 


tartan. pladding 
Leith for trade, with her merchandise for 
treasure, excels most, if not all the mari- 
time ports in Scotland. 

Th. Pray what other accommodation hath 


she ? 

Ar. She has fish and flesh in abundance, 
viz. , cockles, muscles, crabs, craw- 
fish, lobsters, soles, plaice, turbet, thorn- 
back, cod, keeling, haddock, mackrel, her- 
ring, &c. Then there’s salmon, trout, 

ike, perch, eel, &c. but their flesh are 
a, veals, porks, veneson, kid, mutton, 
lamb, &c. And their fowl are eagles, sig- 
nets, hawks, geese, gossander, duck and 
mallard, teal, widgeon, cock, pidgeon, 
heath-game, moorfowl, curlue, partridg, 
pheasant, plover grey and green, and many 
more that I cannot remember. So great is 
their plenty and variety, that did not the 

ity in Edinburgh render things more 
chargeable than other parts more remote up 
the country, a man might live almost with- 


out ex’ And now we relinquish the 
flourishing i ports of Leith, wh founda- 
tions are daily saluted by the ocedn. O how 


sweetly the weather smiles, the horizon 
looks clear, the sky is serene, and the birds 
you may see them beat the ambient air 
with their tunable notes. Come, Theophi- 
lus, let us mount our horses, and lift up 
your to behold those lofty imbellish- 
ments of Edinburgh. 

Th. They are obvious enough, half an 
eye may see them. 

Ar. Welcome to these elevated ports, the 
princely court of famous Edinburgh. This 
city stands upon a mighty scopulous moun- 
tain, whose foundations are cemented with 
mortar and stone; where the bulk of her 

buildings represent it a rock at a rea- 
a distance, nadine the approaching 
sun; whose elevations are seven or eight 
stories high, mounted aloft in the ambient 
air. But the length, as I take it, exceeds 
not one mile, and the breadth on’t measures 
little more than half a mile; nor is there 
more than one fair street, to my best re- 
membrance. But then it is large and long, 
and very spacious, whose ports are splen- 


did, so are her well-built houses and 
Palaces, corresponding very much to com- 
it their metropolis. 
Th. What Fabrick is that on the east of 
Edinburgh 2 
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Ar. Hallirood-House, the R 
Scotland, a 

Th. But there is yet another 
brick, that presents mi mer ons 

Ar. That’s Edinburgh Castle, elevateg 
in the air, on an impregnable Precipice of 
rocky earth, perpendicular in some parts, 
rampir’d and barrocadoed with thick walls 
of stone, and graffs proportionable, to 
contribute an additional strength. So that 
you are to consider this inaccessible castle 
shines from a natural as well as an artificial 
product ; because part of it you see conti. 
guous with the rock; but the other 
because affixed by cemented stone, which 
inoculates and incorporates them so 
together, that the whole mass of buildi 
is of such incredible strength, that it's 
most fabulous for any man to report it, or 
sum up the impregnable lustre and 
of this fair fortress, that defies all attempts, 
except famine, disease, or treachery be 
conduct ; so that culverines and cannons 
signify but little, without bombs and car. 
casses. On the other hand the defendants 
must not be too liberal, lest their water for. 
sake them sooner than their ammunition; 
so inevitably draw upon them the foregoi 
consequence, and incommode them with a 
thousand inconveniences. True itis, many 
arguments of art and artillery have been 
sent to examine this impregnable castle, but 
none were ever found more successful than 
hunger and disease, or the golden apples 
of the Hesperides. Such kind of magnets 
muzzle mercenaries, and make them a gol- 
den bridg to pass over. 

‘© Th. Is this fair fabrick the Parliament- 
House, where the grandees sit on national 
affairs ? 

Ar. Yes, this is their palace where the 
Parliament sits to accommodate the king. 
dom ; whose famous ports we now relinquish 
to take a review of the bars of Musselburg.” 


We are no anglers, which we regret 
extremely, so that we have not ven- 
tured on the sporting part of this tour. 
But we shall send Captain Franck’s 
book to our correspondent, Duncan 
M‘Farlane at Aberfoyle, who will pro- 
bably return his remarks on it for our 
next Number. We therefore say to 
our readers, in the words of Theo- 
philus, “ farewell, for it’s almost sun- 
set.” ° 
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MAZEPPA.* 


Ir Lord Byron be capable of receiv- 
ing any pleasure from the interest his 
contemporaries and countrymen take 
in him and his muse, the eagerness 
of the reception which this little tale 
has met with must afford abundantly 
such gratification. In truth the pub- 
lic admiration for this remarkable man 
has been carried to such an extreme, 
that to suspect the possibility of a fai- 
jure in any thing he attempts, is a thing 
altogether out of the question. Ofour 
other great authors even the greatest 
we not exempted from the workings 
of the common-place critical mania so 
entirely as Lord Byron is. We doubt 
very much whether there ever was any 

ity so extensive as his, and at 
the same time founded on such deep 
principles, in the whole history of Eng- 
lish poets. 

Mazeppa is a very fine and spirited 
sketch of avery noblestory, and is every 
way worthy of its author. The story 
isa well known one—namely, that of 
the young Pole who being bound naked 
on the back of a wild horse on account 
ofan intrigue with the lady of a certain 
great Noble of his country, was car- 
ried by his steed into the heart of the 
Ukraine, and being there picked up by 
some Cossacks in a state apparently of 
utter hopelessness and exhaustion, re- 
covered—and lived to be long after 
the prince and leader of the nation 
among whom he had arrived in this 
extraordinary method. 

Lord Byron has represented the 
strange and wild incidents of this ad- 
venture, as being related in a half se- 
tious half sportive way by Mazeppa 
himself, to noless a person than Charles 
XII. of Sweden, in some of whose 
last campaigns the Cossack Hetman 
took a distinguished part. He tells it 
during the desolate bivouack of Charles 
and the few friends who fled with him 
towards Turkey after the bloody over- 
throw of Pultowa. There is not a little 
of beauty and gracefulness in this way 
of setting the picture—the age of Ma~ 
zeppa—the calm practised indifference 
with which he now submits to the worst 
of fortune’s deeds—the heroic unthink- 
ing coldness of the royal madman to 
whom he speaks—the dreary and pe- 
tilous accompaniments of the scene 
tround the speaker and the audience— 
all contribute to throw a very striking 


charm both of preparation and of con- 
trast over the wild story of the Het~ 
man. Nothing can be more beautiful 
in like manner than the account of the 
love—the guilty love—the fruits of 
which had been so miraculous. The 
Polish lady is indeed a glorious crea- 
ture. 
** She had the Asiatic eye, 
Such as our Turkish neighbourhood 
Hath mingled with our Polish blood, 
Dark as above as is the sky ; 
But through it stole a tender light, 
Like the first moon-rise at midnight, 
Large, dark, and swimming is the stream, 
Which seemed to melt to its own beam.” 
Mazeppa and she fell in love with 
each other at a ball, and mutual con- 
fessions escape them at a card-party. 
He visits her by night at her Lord’s 
castle, and, says he,— 
** The hour 
In which I sought that lady’s bower, 
Was fiery Expectation’s dower oe 


But some of the menials surprise 
and betray them, and the stern insult- 
ed husband orders Mazeppa to be im- 
mediately bound to the horse—of the 
lady’s fate we hear nothing. 

‘s © Bring forth the horse!’—the horse was 

brought ; 

In truth, he was a noble steed, 

A Tartar of the Ukraine breed, 

Who look’d as though the speed of thought 

Were in his limbs; but he was wild, 

Wild as the wild deer, and untaught, 

With spur and bridle undefiled— 

*Twas but a day he had been caught ; 
And snorting, with erected mane, 

And struggling fiercely, but in vain, 

In the full foam of wrath and dread 

To me the desert-born was led: 

They bound me on, that menial throng, 

Upon his back with many a thong ; 

Then loosed him with a sudden lash— 

Away !—away !—and on we dash!— 

Torrents less rapid and less rash. 

Away !—away!—My breath was gone— 

I saw not where he hurried on : 

Twas scarcely yet the break of day, 

And on he foam’d—away !—away ! 

The last of human sounds which rose, 

As I was darted from my foes, 

Was the wild shout of savage laughter, 

Which on the wind came roaring after 

A moment from that rabble rout : 

With sudden wrath I wrench’d my head, 
And snapp’d the cord, which to the mane 
Had bound my neck in lieu of rein, 

And, writhing half my form about, 

Howl’d back my curse ; but ’midst the tread, 

The thunder of my courser’s speed, 

Perchance they did not hear nor heed : 











* MazErea a poem by Lord Byron. Printed for John Murray. Octavo, 5s. Gide 
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Have poid der insult beck a 
ave eir insult in. 
I pitt wel in after days: nr 

is not of that castle gate, 
Its drawbridge and is’ weight, 
Stone, bar, moat, bridge, or barrier left ; 
Nor of its fields a blade of 

Save what grows on a ridge of wall, 

Where stood the hearth-stone of the hall ; 
And many a time ye there might pass, 

Nor dream that e’er that fortress was: 
I saw its turrets in a blaze, 
Their crackling battlements all cleft, 

And the hot lead pour down like rain, 
From off the scorch’d and blackening roof, 
Whose thickness was not vengeance proof. 

They little thought that day of pain, 
When launch’d, as on the lightning’s flash, 
They bade me to destruction dash, 

one day I should come again, 
With twice five thousand horse, to thank 
Thy nar 4 for his uncourteous ride. 
play’d me then a bitter prank, 

When, with the wild horse for 4 guide, 
They bound me to his : 

At length I play’d them one as frank— 
For time at last sets all things even— 

And if we do but watch the hour, 

There never yet was human power 
Which could evade, if unforgiven, 

The patient search and vigil long 
Of him who treasures up a wrong. 

As the Hetman proceeds, it strikes 
us there is a much closer resemblance 
to the fiery flow of Walter Scott’s chi- 
valrous narrative, than in any of Lord 
Byron’s former pieces. Nothing can 
be der than the sweep and torrent 
of the horse’s speed, and the slow un- 
wearied inflexible pursuit of the wolves 


winding close behind him. 
Away, Away, my steed and I, 
roe the pinions of the wind, 

human dwellings left behind ; 
We sped like meteors through the sky, 
We rustled through the leaves like wind, 
Left shrubs, and trees, and wolves behind ; 
By night ‘I heard them on the track, 
Their troop came hard upon our back, 
With their long gallop, which can tire 
The hounds deep hate, and hunter’s fire : 
Where’er we flew they followed on, 
Nor left us with the morning sun ; 
Behind I saw them scarce a rood, 
At day-break winding th the wood, 
ow ene h the night had heard their feet 

eir ing rustling step repeat. 
Oh ! how I wish’d for see or sword, 
At least to die amidst the horde, 
And perish—if it must be so— 
At bay, destroying many a foe. 
When first my courser’s race begun, 
I wish’d the gaol already won ; 
But now I doubted strength and speed. 
Vain doubt! his swift and savage breed 
Had nerved him like the mountain-roe ; 
Nor faster falls the blinding snow 
Which whelms the peasant near the door 
5 


Whose threshold he shall cross nO more, 
Then through ¢ the dazzlin : 

the forest-paths he past 
Untir’d, untamed, and worse than wild; 
All furious as a favour’d child 
Balk’d of its wish or fiercer still ;— 
A woman piqued—who has her will, 

x * + > rs 


The earth gave way, the skies roll’d round, 
I seem’d to sink upon the ground ; 
But oad for I re fastly bound. 
My heart turn’d sick, my brain 
And throbb’d a while, hen beat ue ot 
The skies spun like a mighty wheel ; 
I saw the trees like drunkards reel, 
And a slight flash sprang o’er my eyes, 
Which saw no farther: he who dies 
Can die no more than then I died. 
O’ertortured by that ghastly ride, 
I felt the blackness come and go, 
And strove to wake ; but could not make 
My senses climb up from below : 
I felt as on a plank at sea, 
When all the waves that dash o’er thee, 
At the same time upheave and whelm, 
And hurl thee towards a desert realm. 
My undulating life was as 
The fancied lights that flitting pass 
Our shut eyes in ~y - midnight, when 
Fever begins upon the brain ; 
But soon it pass’d with little pain, 
But a confusion worse than such : 
I own that I should deem it much, 
Dying, to feel the same again ; 
And yet I do suppose we must 
Feel far more ere we turn to dust: 
No matter; I have bared my brow 
Full in Death’s face—before—and now. 
The next is a wonderful picture 
of the dream-like awaking from this 
swoon of utter weariness, broughtabout 
by the effect of the waves of a river 
into which Mazeppa plunged. 


My thoughts came back ; where was I? Cold, . 


And numb, and giddy: pulse by pulse 
Life reassumed its lingering hold, 

And throb by throb ; till grown a pang 
Which for a moment would convulse, 
My blood reflow’d, though thick and chills 

My ear with uncouth noises rang, — 

My heart began once more to thrill; 
My sight return’d, though dim ; alas! 
And thicken’d, as it were, with glass. 
Methought the dash of waves was nigh; 
There was a gleam too of the sky, 
Studded with stars; it is no dream; 
The wild horse swims the wilder —— 
The bright broad river’s gushing tide 
Sweeps, whiding onward, far and wide, 
And we are half way, struggling o'er 
To yon unknown and silent shore. 

The waters broke my hollow trancey 
And with a temporary strength _ 

My stiffen’d limbs were rebaptized. 
My courser’s broad breast proudly braves, 
And dashes off the ascending waves 
And onward we advance ! 

We reach the slippery shore at length, 
A haven I but little prized, ’ 
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eid k and drear 
behind was dar 

Hee hefore was night and fear. 

How many hours of night or day 

In those suspended pangs I lay, 

I could not tell ; I scarcely knew 

If this were human breath T drew. 

, and dripping mane 
ig po limbs, and Sie flank, 
The wild steed’s sinewy nerves still strain 

ing ban 


the repelling bank. 
Whe gain the top: a boundless plain 
through the shadow of the night, 

And onward, onward, onward, seems 
Like precipices in our dreams, 

To stretch beyond the sight ; : 

And here and there a speck of white, 
Or scatter’d spot of dusky green, 

In masses broke into the light,” 

As rose the moon upon my right. 
But nought distinctly seen 

Jn the dim waste, would indicate 

The omen of a cottage gate ; 

No twinkling taper from afar ; 

Stood like an hospitable star ; 

Not even an ignis-fatuus rose 

To make him merry with my woes : 
That very cheat cheer’d me then ! 

Although tected, welcome still, 

Reminding me, through every ill, 
Of the abodes of men.” 


Then comes one of the dreary and 
limitless steppes of the Ukraine. 


« Onward we went—but slack and slow ; 

His savage force at length o’erspent, 
The drooping courser, faint and low, 

All feebly foaming went. 
A sickly infant had had power 
To guide him forward in that hour ; 

ut useless all to me. : 
His new-born tameness nought avail’d, 
My limbs were bound ; my force had fail’d, 
erchance, had they been free. , 

With feeble effort still I tried 
To rend the bonds so starkly tied— 

But still it was in vain ; 
My limbs were only wrung the more,. 
And soon the idle strife gave o’er, 

Which but prolong’d their pain : 
Up rose the sun; the mists were curl’d 
Back from the solitary world 
Which lay around—behind—before : 
What booted it to tgaverse o'er 
Plain, forest, river ? Man nor brute, 
Nor dint of hoof, nor print of foot, 
Lay in the wild luxuriant soil ; 
No sign of travel—none of toil ; 
The very air was mute ; 
And not an insect’s shrill small horn, 
Nor matin bird’s new voice was borne 
From herb nor thicket. Many a werst, 
Panting as if his heart would , 


The weary brute still staggered on ; 


And still we were—or seemed—alone : 
At length, while reeling on our way 
Methought I heard a courser neigh, 
From out yon tuft of blackening: firs. 
Is it the wind those branches stirs ? 
No, no! froma out the forest prance 
Vou. V. 


With flowing tail, and flying main, 


Wide nostrils—-never stretch'd by pain, 

Mouths bloodless to the bit or rein, 

And feet that iron never shod, 

And flanks unscarred by spur or rod, 

A thousand horse, the wild the free, 

Like waves that follow o’er the sea, 
Came thickly thundering on, 

As if our faint approach to meet 5 

The sight re-nerved my courser’s feet, 

A moment staggering, feebly fleet, 


‘A moment, with a faint low neigh, 


He answer'd, and then fell ; 
With gasps and glazing eyes he lay, 
And reeking limbs immoveable, 
His first and last career is done ! 
On came the troo saw him stoop, 
They saw me strangely bound along 
His back with many a bloody thong: 
They stop-—they snuff the 
Gallop a moment here and there, 
A ——_ retire, wheel round and round, 
Then plunging back with sudden bound, 
Headed by one black mighty steed, 
Who seem’d the patriarch of his breed, 
Without a single speck or hair 
Of white upon his shaggy hide ; 
They en foam—-neigh—swerve a- 
si 


e. 
And backward to the forest fly, 
By —— from a human eye,— 

They left me there, to my despair, 
Link’d to the dead and stiffening wretch, 
Whose lifeless limbs beneath me stretch, 
Relieved from that unwonted weight, 
From whence I could not extricate 
Nor him nor me—and there we lay, 

The dying on the dead! . 

I little deem’d another on 

Would see my houseless, helpless head.” 
** 8 « * *@ & & @ 
~ * *. % &§ &@ @ & © 


The next incident-——that of the ra- 
vens—surpasses, we think, even those 
of the wolves and the horses. 


‘* And there from morn till twilight bound, 

I felt the heavy hours toil round, 

With just enough of life to see 

My last of suns go down on me, 

In hopeless certainty af mind, 

That makes us feel at l resign’d 

To that which our foreboding years 

Presents the worst and last of fears 

Inevitable—eyen a boon, 

Nor more unkind for coming soon ; 

Yet shunn’d and dreaded with such care, 

As if it only were a snare . 
That prudence might ae 

m 


At times both wish’d for and i — 
At times sought with self-pointed sword, 
Yet still a dark and hideous close 

3I 
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To even intolerable woes, 

And welcome in no shape. 
And strange to say, the sons of pleasure, 

who have revell’d beyond measure 
In beauty, wassail, wine, and treasure, 
= ag or calmer, oft than he 
ose heritage was misery : 

For he who hath in turn run 
All that was beautiful and new, 

—_ nought to hope, and nought to 

leave ; 

And, save the future, (which is view’d 
Not quite as men are base or good, 
But as their nerves may be endued,) 

With nought perhaps to grieve :— 
The wretch still his woes must end, 
And Death, whom he should deem his 
Ap to his di "d eyes, 
Arrived to rob him of his pclae, 
The tree of his new Paradise. 
To-morrow would have given him all, 
Repaid his pangs, repair’d his fall ; 
To-morrow would have been the first 
Of days no more deplored or curst, 
But bright, and long, and beckoning years, 
Seen dazzling through the mist of tears, 
Guerdon of many a painful hour ; 
To-morrow would have given him power 
To rule, to shine, to smite, to save— 
And must it dawn upon his grave ! 


** The sun was sinking—still I lay 
Chained to the chill and stiffening steed, 
I ht to mingle there our clay ; 
And my dim eyes of death had need, 
No hope arose of being freed : 
I cast my last looks up the sky, 
And there between me and the sun 
I saw the expecting raven fly, 
Who scarce would wait till both should die, 
Ere his n; 
He flew, and perch’d, then flew once more, 
And each time nearer than before ; 
I saw his wing through twilight flit, 
And once so near me he alit 
I could have smote, but lack’d the 
strength ; 
But the slight motion of my hand, 
And feeble scratching of the sand, 
The exerted throat’s faint ling noise, 
Which scarcely could be call’d a voice, 
Together scared him off at length.— 
I know no more—my latest dream 
Is something of a lovely star 
Which fix’d my dull eyes from afar, 
And went and came with wandering beam, 
And of the cold, dull, swimming, dense 
Sensation of recurring sense, 
And then subsiding back to death, 
=. ; i 4 little breath, 
e , a short suspense, 
An icy sickness curdling o’er 
My heart, and sparks that cross’d my brain—= 
A gasp, a throb, a start of pain, 
A sigh, and nothing more.” 


[aly 
Mazeppa awakes in a Cossack cot. 
tage, where-his slumbers of outworm 
nature are watched by such a figure 
as Allan would love to paint. 


A slender girl—long haired and tall 

Sat watching by the cottage wall, 
The sparkle of her eye I caught, 

Even with my first return of th 
For ever and anon she threw 

A prying pitying glance at me, 

I gazed, I gazed until I knew 

No vision it would be— 

But that I lived and was released 

From adding to the vulture’s feast. 
And when the Cossack maid beheld 
My heavy eyes at length unseal’d, 
She smiled—and I essay’d to speak, 

But fail’d—and she approach’d, and made 

With lip and finger signs that said, 
I must not strive as yet to break 
The silence, till my strength should be 
Enough to leave my accents free ; 
And then her hand on mine she laid, 
And smooth’d the pillow for my head, 
And stole along on tiptoe tread, 

And gently oped the door, and spake 
In whispers—ne’er was voice so sweet ! 
Even music follow’d her light feet ;— 

But those she call’d were not awake, 
And she went forth; but, ere she pass’d, 
Another look on me she cast, 

Another sign she made, to say, 
That I had nought to fear, that all 
Were near, at my command or call, 

And she would not delay 
Her due return :—while she was gone, 
Methought I felt too much alone.” 


The whole of this charming story is 


worthy of Lord Byron. We wish we 
could say as much of an ode ands 
prose fragment which he had added to 
make up his pamphlet. The former 
is a foolish piece of heartless disloyal 
raving—truly pitiable in the son of the 
old Byrons—the other is a little dri- 
velling story, not much better to our 
mind than the Vampyre—that auda- 
cious and unprincipled forgery of Dr 
Polidori. It is all very well for any 
Italian teacher or doctor to write an 
imitation of any author he pleases 
but to publish such an imitation, with 
the author’s name, is a vile lporin vc 
the pockets of the public, and ali 
shameful to the hack who executes, 
and the publisher who countenances. 
the imposition. We are sorry to see 
so respectable a publisher as Mr Col- 
burn permitting any such doings to go 
on under his auspices. We are sure 
he will never do so again. 
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1919.) Letter from Mr Odoherty, enclosing Three Articles. 


Letter from FMr Ovobertyp, enclosing Chree Articles. 


Sauchie-haugh-road, Wednesday evening. 
MY DEAR EDITOR, 
| nave received your letter, and thank you for it; but I must say I think 
it very absurd of you at this time of day to allow yourself to be troubled with 
any such misgivings as those you describe. My articles not be furthcoming! 
My dear fellow, when did you ever find me disappoint you? AméI not the 
most regular of all your contributors? Would it not be telling my good friend 
DeQ.— he were only half so punctual? What, finally, can be your reason for 
entertaining so high an idea of the fascinations of Glasgow punch and Glasgow 
society as to imagine that these might be able to shake Odoherty from his alle- 
giance of love to the cause of your Divan—the cause to whose prosperity I have 
poured so many devout libations in every liquor from the champagne Moussu 
of M‘Culloch to the draught porter of Ambrose? Really, my good man of 
the veil! your suspicions are injurious in the extreme. Remember, I pray 
you, that Signifer Dohertiades is your champion ; one, as Maro expresses it— 
———— ** Quo non constantior alter 

Seu pugnam inire gladio, pugnamve sagittis 

Ducere in Eternum.” 
Am not I he that has already helped you at your need, with many a shaft, 

** Timely to you, untimely to your foes ?” 

The truth is, that all the ladies in Glasgow are in love with me—not vanity 
this, on my honour. I cannot walk along the Trongate, without being follow- 
ed by several knots of them. I assure you, one hears as well as sees them in 
their progress. Entre nous, I flatter myself that what Morris predicted of 
Potts, has already been realized in me: for I walk the coffee-room without a 
rival. Every dandy of the place is glad to shelter his legs beneath a green table 
when I make my entree. At their evening parties I reign equally unrivalled. 
My only difficulty is in finding any that will be bold enough to join the quad- 
rille when the set is graced by Odoherty. You cannot conceive what a figure 
Icut. Even the ‘ Dandy Divine,” when the Adjutant is present, “ hides his 
diminished head.” Such are the triumphs which attend a truly knowing char- 
acter, when he deigns to make his appearance among the spooneys of Glasgow. 

But as these good people are always busy in their counting-houses till four 
oclock, at which time the promenade of the Trongate and coffee-room begins, 
I find several hours every morning which I can still devote to my own private 
ean and purposes. Of these the first and most sacred is unquestion- 
ably my promise to you—and ecce signum ! here are three little articles which 
I enclose under cover to Old Ebony. I am sorry to hear “ the Man of Let- 
ters” is off, for had he been present, I would have made bold to take a frank 
from him. 

These articles are, 1st. “‘ Billy Routing,” an imitation of Wordsworth, 
which I send in consequence of the delight my Third Part of Christabel seems 
tohave given. By the way, I beg you to present my most respectful compli- 
ments to your friend Mr Coleridge, and thank him in my name most warmly 
for the kind and good-tempered way in which he has been pleased to speak of 
my humble efforts. It is in little things like these that one has an opportunity 
of contrasting the secure and easy confidence of a true genius and a true poet, 
with the small, jealous, splenetic nervousness of your fifth-rates; but I give 
no names. 

2do. “ Gilpin and Mazeppa ;” a mere jeu-d'esprit, which I hope will amuse 
you over your strawberries and cream, which I think you are judicious in hav- 
ing adopted as the regular supper at Ambrose’s, now the oysters are over. 

tio. “ Boxiana ; NoI.” I hope to make this one of my very best series. 

I am yours, 





Morcan OpoHERTY. 


P.S. Give my compliments to Mr Murray. I see he has taken my hint 
about Don Juan. Well, I give him a month’s law ; and if he allows that time 
to elapse, you shall certainly see my Don Juan in the course of a week after. 








Billy Routing. 


Hillp Routing, 
\ A Lyrical Wallav. 
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"aera 
‘oic § Buy fe a goodly. eat-coat, 
fi 3 "} e my oath it once was green 
Bn yy ni ng @ Tho’ now it shines of many a hue; ’ 
Awaken at the glowing me A lovelier coat, I’m certain you 
Of gallant Billy Routinigs name! On human back have never seen. 


Who wanders "mid the summer landscape Now to my tale—It chanced that Billy 
To scare the crows for ever shouting ? Was seven months from his home away ; 
Who makes that sweet harmo! noise, And no one of him heard or saw, 
far the raven’s voice, * Till, on the top of blue Skiddaw, 


'y heavens ’tis he, ’tis Billy Routing !! He landed on a summer day. 


Billy walketh lamely, It chanced on that eventful morning, 
Ras ely walketh rad While walking forth upon the plain, 
Billy Routing cannot work ; I saw him with my telescope, 
You'd swear his leg is made of cork, 1 saw him on the mountain top, 

(I never saw him bend his knee.) Holding a donkey by the mane !! 


doctors , i Oh! where have ye been, Billy Routing? 
Te pote Gof ey We dreaded much that thou wast 10st; 
Billy limpeth thro’ the town, Long did we drag each pond and river; 
Haw! ballads up and down; Fearing that thou wert gone for ever. 
Up an down, where'er he goeth. And stuck handbills on every post. 


Bill hath a staff, And hast thou been in Fairyland ? 
easuring inches yo ned 3 This many a month, this many a day 
Its head is smooth ; with leathern string, And hast thou seen the Danish boy ? 
T’ve seen it from his button swing— The ideot lad, or Betty Foy? 
(Some say it grew upon a tree!!! Old goody Blake, or Lucy Gray? 


Billy Routing is a sportsman ; Or hast thou been in Nor-ro-way, 

fe vammer I have seen him trouting ; here res the mountains gatheriag leeches ? 
A poet also is the youth; That isa lovely beast of thine; 
I’m sure its skin would make a fine 


A player too, for Pin truth, 
country barns have heard him spouting. Soft easy pair of leathern breeches. 


Now Billy tell me all your tidings; 


Now Billy haste ana tell me true; 
What was his answer can you tell ;—— 
With the bold front of Peter Bell, 
He crowed aloud,—** Tu-whit, too-whoo! ! !” 


Note-—Further to illustrate this interesting subject, I have only to observe, that Mr 
Routing was a person of an ** aspetto nobile ;” in his youth he suffered a severe attack 
of the ‘ io po is,” commonly hight small pox; which, it must be confessed, 
had somewhat impaired the ‘‘ contérno del suo viso.” From being so much in the sun, 
his countenance had acquired a tawny—I had almost said—a JY) colour. The most 
objectionable feature of his inward man, was the ‘ auri sacra fames,” which sometimes 
“ gyays avrev” to make free with ‘‘ les oiseaux domestiques,” about farm yards. I re- 
member on ing to him on this subject, in a friendly manner, he defended himself 
with this ion from Plato de Republica, lib. 2. Cap. 4. §* say Exauey xenwab, EZ oes 
@saus.” I have always chimed in with that opinion, that the sayings of great men how- 
ever trivial, are worthy of eternal commemoration. Vide Boswell’s Life of Johnso, 


Hayley’s C r, &c. 
Rydal Mount. W. W. 


Sohn Gilpin anv HMaseppa. 

Hap the poem of John Gilpin ap- that, on the whole, the Hetman of the 
peared immediately after that of Ma- Cossacks is a very amusing double of 
zeppa, we should have believed, in the train-band captain of the Cock- 
this age of parody, that Cowper wished _neys. 

to have his joke upon Lord Byron. ** John Gilpin” has always appeared 
As. it is, we cannot help suspecting to us a very fine chivalrous poem. 
that his Lordship has been aiming a Unquestionably, the author sometimes 





sly hit at the bard of Olney; and indulges in a strain of humour which, - 


though his satire is occasionally rather to fastidious minds, lessens the sub- 
stiff and formal, it cannot be denied limity of the principal character, and 
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v4 believe, th 
destinies ; yet, we believe, that 
— philosophical readers, this 
mixture of the ludicrous with the ter- 
rible, is felt to present a more true 
and affecting picture of human life. 

In childhood and early youth we 
are, after all, the best judges of repre- 
sentation of human passion. We see 
objects, incidents, and events, as they 
really are ; we estimate their effect on 
the agents engaged with them, free 
from all bias ; and mere words, mere 

, however much they may de- 
ight us, are, during that wise and 
blessed age, unable to pervert our 
judgment, or mislead the natural af- 
fections of our heart. 

Accordingly, “‘ John Gilpin” is that 

which has drawn from youth 
more tears and smiles than, perhaps, 
any other in the whole range of Eng- 
ish poetry. It is treasured up in 
every ainiable and sensitive heart, and 
that man is little to be envied whose 
conjugal affection would not kindle at 
the inn of Edmonston, or whose filial 
piety would not grow warmer at the 
Callender’s house at Ware. 

It is not our intention to give an 
elaborate analysis of “‘ John Gilpin,” 
or a philosophical exposition of the 
principles on which that great poem 
is constructed. This would neces- 
sarily lead us into a discussion of the 
principles of all poetry, which we pre- 
fer giving some months hence, in a 
separate treatise. Mr Wordsworth 
has, to be sure, done this already, in 
his preface to the ‘‘ Lyrical Ballads ;” 
but, unless we are greatly mistaken, 
{ni fallor) he has not exhausted the 
subject—and we do not fear that among 
the numerous quartos yet to be writ- 
ten thereupon, ours can fail of at- 
tracting some portion of that public 

d, which we gratefully acknow- 
sa to have hithertoo been so lavishly 
bestowed on our lucubrations. 

_ It seems to have been Lord Byron’s 
intention to shew what John Gilpin’s 
feelings would, in all probability, have 
been, had he been placed in cir- 
cumstances different from those in 
which he found himself on the anni- 
versary of his marriage with Mrs Gil- 
pin; and surely the least imaginative 

will be of opinion that the no- 
ble lord has attained this difficult ob- 
ject in Mazeppa. After the perusal of 
the two works, we all feel that if John 
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Gilpin’s stars had permitted it, he was 


just the man to have become the mo- 


narch of the Ukraine ; and vice versa, 
that a but for the accident of 
his birth, &c. might have established 
o Ney respectable firm in Cheap- 
side. 

Cowper has not given us any ace 
count of the antenuptial loves of John 
Giljiz, but introduced him at once 


-.to our acqwejntance, as a married man, . 


with a consferable family, and in a 
thriving trade. Mazeppa, on the other 
hand, had involved himself, early in 
life and the poem, in a very improper 
intrigue. But human nature is the 
same in all countries; and no good 
objection could have been brought 
against either bard, though John Gil- 
pin had been described as gallanting a 
citizen’s wife on a water-party to Rich- 
mond, and Mazeppa comfortably set- 
tled with a wife and family in some 
mercantile town on the frontiers of 
Poland. As Mr Wordsworth remarks, 
‘* similitude dissimilitude,” is one of 
the chief sources of the sublime in 
poetry. 

That principle being once admitted, 
Mazeppa will probably seem to every 
one sufficiently like John Gilpin, in 
character and situation in life. Let 
us next look at the two gentlemen af= 
ter they are fairly mounted. There 
is no occasion to quote the whole 
description of John, for it is probably 
familiar to our readers. Suffice it to 
remind them that 
** John Gilpin, at his horse’s side, 

Fast seized the flowing mane.” 

And that afterwards, 

** Then over all, that he might be 
Equipped from top to toe, 

His long red cloak, well brushed and neat, 
He manfully did throw.” 

Lord Byron is more minute in his 
description ; and from it we suspect 
that, on the whole, Mazeppa was bet- 
ter mounted than John Gilpin. 

** Bring forth the horse—the horse was 
brought— 

In truth he was a noble steed, 

A Tartar of the Ukraine breed.” 

John Gilpin’s horse was, we have 
reason to know, an Irishman—his 
friend the Callender having imported 
him from the 7 of Tipperary.* 
On the other hand, though better 
mounted, Mazeppa was worse dressed, 
for he was 

‘* In nature’s nakedness.” 





* He was bred by ——— Blennerhasset, Esq.—Sce Sporting Magazine for that yeat. 
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This being the case, he was probably 
in the long run no better off than 
John Gilpin, of whom it is written 
that 

“ The ing beast began to trot, 

Which galled him in his seat.” 

Hitherto the similarity between the 
Hetman and the Linen-draper has been 
sufficiently apparent ; but it is much 
more striking after they have fairly 
started. 

*¢ So, fair and softly, John he cried, 

But John he cried in vain, 

That trot became a gallop soon, 

In spite of curb or rein. 

So ing down, as needs he must, 
Who cannot sit upright, ; 
He ped the mane with both his hands, 
‘And eke with all his might. 

His horse, who never in that sort 

Had handled been before, 

What thing upon his back had got, 

Did wonder more and more.” 

Nothing can be finer and more 
headlong than this, except what fol- 
lows :— 

«* ¢ Away, away! my breath had gone, 
I saw not where he hurried on ! 

Twas scarcely yet the break of day, 
And on he foamed, away, away !’” 

In one very remarkable particular, 
John Gilpin is distinguished from Ma- 


zeppa. 

** So stooping down, as needs he must, 
Who cannot sit upright, 

He grasped the mane with both his hands, 
And eke with all his might.” 

On the contrary, Mazeppa says, 

*¢ With sudden wrath I wrenched my hand, 
And snapped the cord, which to the mane 
Had bound my neck in lieu of rein.” 


It would appear, therefore, that on 
first starting, Mazeppa (it will, no 
doubt, be said involuntarily) had his 
arms round his horse’s neck, but after- 
wards held them more like a gentle- 
man who had taken lessons in riding, 
whereas John Gilpin, first of all, pro- 
bably attempted to elevate his bridle- 
hand, but afterwards conceived it more 
salutary to embrace the neck of his 
Bucephalus. This, however, is a cir- 
cumstance scarcely worth mentioning. 
Lord Byron then goes on to say, 
ss Away, away, my steed and I, 

Upon the pinions of the wind !” 


And Cowper in like manner writes, 
** Away went Gilpin neck or nought, 
Away went hat and wig,” 
Which last line does, we confess, con- 
vey to our mfnd a more lively idea of 


the rapidity of motion, than any sin 


It i ‘it ible, h 

is im €, however, to admire 
sufficiently the skill with whick Lak 
Byron has contrasted the general feg. 
tures of Mazeppa’s ride with those of 
John Gilpin’s. John’s steed 

along the king’s highway, and M 

pa’s through the desert. Yet, if dan. 
ger or terror be one source of the su. 
blime, we humbly hold that there isa 
sublimity in the situation of the Lon. 
don cit, far beyond that of the Polish 
gentleman. For, in the first place, 
Mazeppa being securely bound to hig 
horse, need entertain no apprehensions 
of a severe fall, whereas John’s adhe. 
sion to his nag seems to the reader al- 
most in the light of a continued mi- 
racle, little accustomed as he must have 
been to that sort of exercise. Second- 
ly, would not any person whatever 
prefer gallopping along turf, sand, or 
dust, to a causeway leading from ‘the 
metropolis of a great empire? No» 
thing surprises us so much in the 

of John Gilpin, as that the Callender’s 
horse does not come down, which 
would almost force us to suspect that 
John was a better horseman than the 
world in general give him credit for. 
Indeed, though not much of a meta- 
physician ourselves, having read little 
on that subject, save some of the works 
of the celebrated Macvey Napier, Esq., 
we think that we may venture to as 
sert, that a considerable portion of 
the delight with which we peruse, or 
rather pursue John Gilpin, arises from 
our admiration of his skill in horse 
manship. This admiration of the rider 
is also blended with affection for the 
man. 

** We love him for the dangers he is pass- 


ing, 
And he ioe us because we pity them.” 
And this leads us, in the third 
place, to remark that those dangers are 
of the most formidable kind. We 
may safely assert that before he reach- 
ed Edmonton, he had brushed by at 
least 200 carriages, coming and going, 
of all sorts, from the broad-wheeled 
waggon to the shandrydan. Yet it 
does not appear that he drove any of 
them into pieces, or in any one in- 
stance transfixed his friend’s galloway 
on the pole of a carriage coming up 
to town. He seems to us to be aman 
under the protection of Providence. 
And then, what majestic calmness and 
composure are his! Why, Mr Editor, 
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men in eight millions, that is to 
wy, no other ‘oan Bat John Gilpin, in 
the whole then population of England, 
would have exhibited such heroism.— 
Mazeppa, too, no doubt, had his dif- 
ficulties to contend with—but they 
were not of so formidable a descrip- 
tion. His feelings must have been 
very uncomfortable as he “ neared the 
wild wood,” “ studded with old 
sturdy trees,” and he probably laid his 
account with many a bang on the 
shins ;—but Lord Byron ought not to 
have told us that the trees ‘* were few 
and far between ;” for, in that case, 
the forest must have been very pretty 


riding. 
“ He rustled through the leaves like wind, 
Left shrubs, and trees, and wolves behind.” 

It would almost seem from these 
lines as if Mazeppa were under 
such alarm, as to imagine the shrubs 
and trees to be chasing him, as 
well as the wolves. Ge a one 
of beyond any thing to 
fed in John Gilpin. His dangers 
were of another sort. 

The dogs did bark, the children screamed, 
Up flew the windows all” — 

The extreme folly of thus suddenly 
throwing open their windows (an ugly 
trick by which many an honest man 
has come to any untimely end,) is al- 
most redeemed by the deep interest 
which these worthy but thoughtless 
people take in the fortunes of the fly- 
ing Cockney. 

“ And every one cried out—well done ! 
As loud as he could bawl.” 

We never read this agonising poem 
(for the interest is as intensely kept 
» he to be indeed agonising) without 
blessing ourselves for the fortunate de- 
lusion of the various turnpikemen by 
which John Gilpin was saved the ne- 
cessity of taking many dangerous 
leaps, one or other of which would, in 
7 ae probability, have proved 
atal. 

“ He carries weight—he rides a race.” 

This exclamation, borne before him, 
and just before him, on the wings of 
the wind, gives one a truly awful idea 
of velocity, and well might Cowper 
exclaim, 

“Twas wonderful to view 
How in a trice the turnpikemen 
Their gates wide open flew.”’ 

No sooner did the public mind take 
up the belief ** he rides a race,” than 
by a wonderful process of thought, it 
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discovers the amount of the wager he 

had laid, 

‘* *Tis for a thousand pound.” 

an immense sum at that time, when 

horse-racing had not nearly reached its 

meridian splendour, and when only a 

very few numbers, if any, of the Sport- 

ing Magazine had been published. In 
this, Cowper has manifestly the ad- 

vantage over Byron. Compared with 

the fine passages now quoted from 

Gilpin, how tame are the following 

words of Mazeppa. 

‘* Untired, untamed, and worse than wild, 

All furious as a favoured child 

Balked of its wish—or fiercer still, 

A woman piqued, who has her will.” 

Here Mazeppa’s gallantry altogether 
forsakes him, nor can we imagine a 
more inelegant compliment to the 
mistress whom he was then leaving, 
than to compare her, or indeed any of 
her sex, to a wild Tartar horse, on 
whom he was then tied “ in nature’s 
nakedness.” ' 

It does not appear that Gilpin lost 
his senses or his presence of mind du- 
ring any portion of the Excursion, a 
Poem. Mazeppa, on the other hand, 
was completely done up, and absolute- 
ly fainted. 

** He who dies, 
Can die no more than then I died, 
O’er-tortured by that ghastly ride.” 

Presence of mind is a quality indes« 

nsible in the character of a true 

nero. We pity Mazeppa, but we ad- 
mire Gilpin. 

Mazeppa complains frequently of 
hunger during his ride—but no such 
weakness degrades Gilpin, who seems 
almost raised above all the ordinary 
wants of nature. 

** Stop! stop! John Gilpin—here’s the 
house, 

They all at once did cry— 

The dinner waits, and we are tired ; 

Said Gilpin—so am I !” 

Not a single word of regret does he 
utter for the want of that dinner which 
has so long waited for him, but which, 
from the impatient appetites of Mrs 
Gilpin and thé children, he well knows 
is then trembling on the brink of de- 
struction. One solitary exclamation is 
all that proceeds from his lips, as he 
hurries by below the balcony, 


“ So am I!” 


An ordinary writer would have filled 
his mouth with many needless words. 
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Lord Byron has evidently very closely 
copied this sublime passage in an early 
part of Mazeppa’s career. 

*¢ Writhing half my form about, 

Howl’d back my curse ; but ’midst the tread, 
The thynder of my courser’s speed, 
Perchance they did not hear nor heed :” 

It may be questioned, however, if 
this, fine as it is, does not want the 
concise energy of the original. 

The dangers which Gilpin and Ma- 

encounter, arise not only from 

land but water. Thus quoth the Pole: 
** Methought the dash of waves was nigh, 
The wild horse swims the wilder stream.” 

In like manner, we are told by Cow- 


Ephus all through merry Islington, 
These gambols did he play, 
Until he came unto the wash. 
Of Edmonton so gay. 
And there he threw the wash about 
On both sides of the way, 
Just like unto a trundling mop, 
Or a wild goose at play.” 

These images are homely, but they 
are not, on that account, the less ex- 
pressive, That of the “ trundling 
mop,” simply expresses the appearance 
of * wash,” thrown off on both 
sides of the by d by the poney en pas- 
sant ; that of the wild goose at play, 
makes a direct appeal to the imagi- 
native faculty, and suggests to our 
minds at least, a much more poetical 
feeling of a good gallopper, than his 
Lordship’s images of the crying baby, 
or the scolding mistress. It gives one 
a momentary flash of the higher and 
hidden powers of that roadster, and 
convinces us that his owner would not 
part with him for a very consider- 
able sum of money. This iis one of 
those sudden and unexpected toyches 
so characteristic of oh and that 
prove what great things he might have 
accomplished, had he turned his ge- 
nius more systematically to the culti- 
vation of the higher provinces of poe 
try. 
“After swimming the river, Mazeppa’s 
horse is not in the least degree tired, but 
** With glossy skin, and dripping mane, 


And reeling limbs and ing flank, 
The wild steed’s sinewy nerves still strain 
Up the repelling bank.” 


Here Lord Byron strictly follows 
the original. 
** But yet his horse was not a whit 
Inclined to tarry there, &c.” io 
and what is still more strikingly simi- 
lar, the two horses have the very same 
motive for their conduct. 


‘* For why ? his owner had a house. 


Full ten miles off at Ware.” pa 
Mazeppa’s horse had hitherto beep 
accustomed to lead a free and J 


rather more than ten miles off in the 
Ukraine—and thither accordingly he 
set off at score, making play al the 
way, pretty much after the fashion of 
a steeple-hunt, It may perhaps be 
worth while to quote, for a particulgy 
reason, the following verse : 

** So like an arrow swift he flew, 

Shot by an archer strong ; 

So did he fly, which brings me to - 

The middle of my song.”’ 

Now, it is very remarkable—and we 
think the part! Fp cannot be acei- 
dental—that the corresponding 
sage in Mazeppa also occurs just 
the middle of the poem, which satis. 
factorily shews, that the original struc, 
tures of the two great works do in 
their dimensions exactly coincide. 

The termination of Gilpin’s exewr. 
sion therefore, evidently suggested 
that of Mazeppa’s. But Byron has 
contrived to give quite a new turn to 
his poem—so that in the final cata. 
strophe he almost seems to lose sight 
of the original. At Ware Gilpin’s 
horse stands stock still at the door of 
his master’s house, which, by the by, 
proves that he had not that unchancy 
trick of bolting into the stable, “ sans 
ceremonie,” which has incommoded 
many a sober-headed gentleman. Ma 
zeppa’s horse, in like manner, falls 
down the instant he reaches home, 
so we observe that the transition from 
motion to repose is in both cases equal. 
ly abrupt. Mazeppa’s sufferings are 
now at an end—and being put instant. 
ly into a good warm bed, he som 
comes to himself—marries—and in 
good time becomes the father of many 
children, and Hetman of the C 
Gilpin, on the other hand, has scarce 
ly had leisure to put on a new hat 
and wig, than off he sets again with 
out ever drawing his bit—but it.8 
unnecessary to follow him farther with 
any minuteness. Conclude we 
without recalling to the memory of ow 
readers one stanza which ever awakens 
in our minds a profound sense of the 
depth of Mrs Gilpin’s conjugal alle 
tion, and of the illimitable range of the 
imagination when flying on the wings 
of terrified love. 

** Now Mrs Gilpin, when she saw 

Her husband posting down 

Into the country far away, 
She pull’d out half a crown.” 
5 
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ijt one Tine, “ into the country far 
I ce to us a vaster idea of dis- 
tanc time and. space—than the 
The 
jeader at once feels how little chance 
there is of the post-boy overtaking 
Gipin—and owns that the worthy 
man ought to be left entirely to him- 
gelf and his wild destinies. 

' ‘We need pursue the parallel no far- 
ther. But we may remark, that though 
we have now proved John Gilpin to 
have been the prototype of Mazeppa, 
y¢ the noble author has likewise had in 
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his recollection the punishment which 
used sometimes to be inflicted on crimi- 
nals in Russia, They were bound on 
the back of an elk, and sent into Siberia 
or op sania We refer our readers 
to the Sporting Magazine, where the 
will find 1 a tees ees picture of 4 
gentleman on his elk. It was always 
the practice to shave the criminal be- 
fore he mounted, and in the picture 
we speak of, he has a beard of about 
six inches long; which informs us that 
he had been on. his travels probably 
several weeks. Ut pictura poesis. 





Horiana ; or Sketches of Pugilism. 


BY ONE OF THE FANCY.* 
No I. 


Tut early history of Pugilism in this 
coun “f involved in much darkness. 
Few, if any, of our learned antiquaries, 
is well remarked by the ingenious 
suthor of this work, have possessed a 
taste for the Fancy, and they have felt 
‘themselves more interested in specu- 
liting on old monuments’ or ancient 
coins, than investigating the arcana of 
the ring. Our author, beginning as 
far back as it is easy to go, observes, 
that “ whether our first parent, Adam, 
had any pretensions to this art, is also 
involved in too great obscurity, at this 
remote period, for us to penetrate into 
with any probability of success.” It 
would therefore, he says, “ be sheer 
gammon” to attempt proving, who 
were the antediluvian professors of the 
at, And on that account he very ju- 
diciously begins with Fig, who flour- 
ae the reign of George the 
Second, and who may be seen in Ho- 


‘gatth’s picture of Southwark Fair, 


nging any of the crowd to en- 

tr the lists with him, either for love, 
money, or a belly-fi .” Tt is here 
id of Fig, that “ he was more in- 
ikbted to strength and courage for his 
mecess in the battles he had gained, 
than from the effects of genius ; he was 
wiremely illiterate, and it. might ‘be 
aid, that he boxed his way through 
If Fig’s method of fighting’ was 
whject to the criticism of . ert 
ay, he would be denominated more 
® slaughterer than that of a neat 
finished pugilist.” It appears to us, 
that here Fig is rather too sparingly 


praised. Fig was a man of genius— 
for he was at once illustrious as a 
fencer, a cudgeller, and a pugilist— 
an union of powers which we verily 
believe never did nor will exist, with- 
out something beyond mere talent, and 
that something can be nothing but ge- 
nius, and genius too of the very high- 
est kind. It is to the establishment 
of Fig’s amphitheatre that we are to 
attribute the successful cultivation of 
the art of defence in all its branches in 
England. Then, especially, was the 
sunrise of cudgelling and pugilism. 

It is delightful to read the slightest 
character of a great man by one of his 
contemporaries. In Captain Godfrey’s 
** Treatise upon the Useful Science of 
Defence,” published in 1747, we find 
a sketch of Fig. Captain Godfrey was 
the Captain Barclay of that reign, and 
was therefore as well entitled to write 
of Fig as Xénophon of Socrates. “ I 
have purchased,” quoth he; “ my 
knowledge. with many a broken head 
and bruise in every part of me. I 
chose to go mostly to Fig and exercise 
with him, partly as I knew him to be 
the ablest master, and partly as he was 
of a rugged temper, and would spare 
no man, high or low, who took up a 
stick against him. I bore his rough 
treatment with determined patience, 
and followed him so long, that Fig at 
last finding he could not have the 
beating of me at so cheap a rate as 
usual, did not shew such fondness for 
my company. ‘This is well known by 
gentlemen of distinguished rank, who 
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ar toed orate setting us toge- 


er. 

This, we think, is very prettily said, 
but what follows is equal to any thing 
in Hume. “ Fig was the atlas of the 
sword, and may he remain the gladiat- 
ing statue. In him strength, reso- 
lution, and unparalleled judgment, 
conspired to form a matchless master. 
There was a majesty shone in his coun- 
nomaw Py blazed in all his om 8 

n I ever saw. His right 
bel and firm, and his left, which 
could hardly ever be disturbed, gave 
him the surprising advantage alread 
proved, and struck his adversary with 
despair and panic. He had a peculiar 
way of stepping in a parry. He knew 
his arm, and its just time of moving— 
com a firm faith in that, and never let 

is adversary escape his parry. He was 
just as much a greater master than any 
other I ever saw, as he was a greater 
judge of time and measure.” ‘This 
wonderful man was a native of Ox- 
fordshire, but it does not ap that 
he enjoyed a university education. 
Perhaps this is not to be regretted— 
for, if he had, he might have remained 
fellow of a college all his days, or gone 
to a living, in either of which cases 
the natural bent of his genius would 
have been restrained. Death, we are 
told, “ gave him his knock-down blow 
in 1740”°—but of this, his last and only 
unsuccessful combat, we are not in- 
dulged with any detailed account. It 
is generally understood, however, that 
Fig stood manfully-up to his antago- 
nist—that his friends long entertained 
hopes that it would have been a drawn- 
battle—and that many good judges 
were of opinion that the blow which 
settled him was foul. 

The most important battle fought 
during the reign of George II. or, in 
other words, of Fig, was that between 
Bob Whitaker and the Venetian Gon- 
dolier, commonly called the jaw- 
breaker. ‘The naval glory of Venice 
had, it is true, long been on the wane, 
but thongh the city of the sea had 
fallen from that proud pre-eminence, 
she yet hoped to brighten the tarnished 
lustre of her name, by the prowess of 
her jaw-breaker. This great national 
quarrel is thus described :— 


*‘ The stage was ordered to be cleared, 
when an awful silence ailed in the 
anxiety manifested for the set-to. The 
Venetian mounted with smiles of confidence, 
and was greeted welcome by loud plaudits 
from his countrymen and partizans, and in- 


Gondolier with firmness, and, qui undis, 
mayed, threw off his clothes yong bare, 
when the attack commenced. The Venetian 
pitched himself forward with his right leg, 
and his arm full extended, and before Whit. 
taker was aware of his design, he received g 
blow on the side of the head, so powerful 
in its effect, as to capsize him-over the stage, 
which was remarkable for its height. Whit. 
aker’s fall was desperate indeed, as he dash. 
ed completely against the ground ; which 
circumstance would not have taken place 
but for the grandeur of the audience, whose 
prices for admission were so high on that 
day, as to exclude the common le, who 
nerally sat on the ground, and a 
ine round the stage. It was then all clear, 
and Bob had nothing to stop him but the 
bottom. The bets ran high, and the fp. 
reigners vociferated loudly indeed, in behalf 
of the Venetian, and flattered themselves 
that Whitaker would scarcely be able to 
come again, from the desperate blow and 
fall that he had received, and —_ their 
cash freely in laying the odds thick agains 
him: but Bob was not to be told out % 
soon, and jumped upon the stage like a 
game cock to renew the attack. § 
now was all at one end, and i 
found out that something must be done to 
render the Venetian’s long arm useless, ot 
he must lose the fight; so, without further 
ceremony, he made a little stoop, ran boldly 
in beyond the heavy mallet, and with one 
‘ English peg’ in the stomach, (quite anew 
ing to foreigners) brought him on his 
breech. The tables were then turned, the 
sporting men laughing heartily, and the foe 
reigners a little chop-fallen. e Venetian 
shewed symptoms of uneasiness—was 
sick—and his wind being touched, he was 
scarcely to his time. Bob now pu 
him in fine style, drove the eS 
over the stage, and soon gave him a keveler. 
The odds shifted fast in favour of Whitaker, 
and the foreigners displayed some 
long faces ! The Gondolier was com 
puzzled, and in the course. of a few. row 
the conceit was so taken out of him, that he 
lost all guard of his person, and was com- 
pelled to give in, to the no small chagrin of 
the foreigners, who were properly cleaned 
out this occasion ; but the Venetian 
had ‘the mortification to retire in disgrace, 
after his vain boasting, and with a good 
milling ; or, as Captain Godfrey concludes, 
‘ the’blow in the stomach carried too much 
of the*English rudeness for him t0 ge 
and findiig himself so unmannerly prey 
scorned to have any more doings with 


slovenly fist.” ” 
Bos WuitakER was afterwards 
vanquished by Nep PEARTREE+ 


“uly 
stantly began to strip his gi 

claimed univertal astonishment, all iis dat 
in » struck terror; and even Cs 
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strength, yet felt doubtful in 
ing. able to Wuritaker by 
force, 88 the latter had proved him- 
self, no many occasion, @ most enor- 
mous glutton, and, therefore, cun~ 
ningly determined to fight at his 
eyes In six minutes, WHITAKER 


shut out from day-light. In 
is distressed situation he became an 
of pity ; “ when poking about 
for his man, and finding him 
e wisely gave in with these odd 
*‘ Damme, I am not beat, but 
what signifies, when I cannot see my 


penttt 


man. ‘ 
Our limits will permit us merely to 
mention the names of some of the 
fest ornaments of this era of 
ish pugilism. Tom Pires was 
thechampion of England for several 
years—and though a man but of mo- 
derate strength, “ was distinguished 
for a peculiar swing of his arm,” 
which dashed the maturest counsels 
of his adversaries. He fought at the 
fue. GRETTING was a man of great 
, “and had the nearest way 
bp to the stomach (which then 
was denominated the mark) than any 
of hisday. But he drank to excess, 
which A last dig any oo @ mere 
thing among the ting-men ; 
ee a very slovenly boxer, called 
Hammersmith Jack, beat him with 
ease, as did every other person that 
fought with him afterwards.” Bos- 
WELL was “ noted for putting in a 
blow with the left hand, which has 
been represented something like the 
kick of a horse.” But he was defi- 
cent in courage. Captain Godfrey 
exclaims, ‘ Praise be to his power of 
fighting, his excellent choice of time 
and measure, his superior judgment, 
despatching forth his executing arm. 
But fy upon his dastard heart, that 
mars it all. As I knew that fellow’s 
abilities, and his worm-dread soul, I 
never saw him beat but I wished him 
to be beaten. Though I am charmed 
with the idea of his power and man- 
ner of fighting, I am sick at the 
thoughts of his nurse-wanting cou- 
rage.” Tom SMALLWoOop was so dis- 
tinguished a trump, that the Cap- 
tain says, “‘ if I were to chuse a boxer 
for my money, andiicould but pur- 
ase him strength equal to his resol- 
ution, Smattwoop should be the 





man.” Birt Wiis, the fighting 
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quaker, stood high on the list. ‘ His 
appearance was remarkably plain and 
formal, and the heroes of the fist 
were his voluntary god-fathers, and 
thus it appears he was christened THE 
a erent Whether Bitz 

Luts ever belonged to that respect- 
able set we have pe been able to as- 
certain, but we learn that he SS= 
ed one of its requisites, plenty of stif- 
Seni In setting to * pourtrayed 
that he was not unlike the faithful, 
by the spirit with which he attacked 
SMALLWOOD ; but in the course of a 
short time the spirit no longer moved 
him, and the stiffening was taken out 
of his carcase, and he was obliged to 
sing up, “ Verily, I am well contented.” 
Jack James was considered “ a most 
charming boxer. A swing of the arm 
peculiar to himself, and. remarkably 
delicate in his blows—in fighting, his 
wrists appeared delightful to the look- 
ers on, but terrible to his antagonist.” 
Bucuuorse is represented as a ‘‘ most 
impetuous character, and his principal 
features were love and boxing.” But 
perhaps the greatest pugilist of this 
age coe to Broughton, of whom 
anon) was Grorce Tayior, known 
by the name of George the Baker. 
He excelled all men in the cross-but- 
tock-fall—and succeeded Fig ‘in his 
amphitheatre. The tragi-comic dra- 
mas acted there took prodigiously— 
and it was no uncommon thing for 
the receipts of the house at that time 
to produce him one hundred to one 
hundred and fifty pounds. The play- 
bills of this era were often couched 
in the form of challenges. 


© Daily Advertiser, April 26, 1742. 

**‘ At the great booth, Tottenham-Court, 
on Wednesday next, the 28th instant, will 
be a trial of manhood, between the two fol- 
lowing champions : 

«‘ © Whereas I, William Willis, com- 
monly known by the name of the fighting 
Quaker, have fought Mr Smallwood about 
twelve months since, and held him the tight- 
est to it, and bruised and battered him more 
than any one he ever encountered, though I 
had the ill fortune to be beat by an acciden- 
tal fall ;—the said Smallwood, flushed with 
the success blind Fortune then gave him, 
and the weak attempts of a few vain Irish- 
men and boys, that have of late fought him 
for a minute or two, makes him think him- 
self unconquerable : to convince him of the 
falsity of which, I invite him to fight me for 
One Hundred Pounds, at the time and place 
above-mentioned, when I doubt not but I 
shall prove the truth of what I have assert- 
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ed, by pegs, darts, hard blows, falls, and 
cross-buttocl: ». 
« ¢ WiLtiam WILLIs.’ 

s¢ « I, Thomas Smallwood, known for my 
intrepid manhood and bravery, on and off 
the stage, accept the c of this puffing 
Quaker, and will shew him he is led by a 
false spirit ; which means him no other good 
than he should be chastised for offering 
to take upon him the arm of flesh. 

“ « THomas SMALLWOOD.’ 

** Note. The doors will be opened at ten, 
and the combatants mount at twelve. 

** There will be several by-battles, as 
usual, and particularly one between John 
Divine and John Tipping, for five pounds 

” 

“© May 24th, 1742, at George Taylor’s 
booth, Tc cilia genet eead.='T ligne i 
be a trial of manhood here to-morrow, be- 
tween the following champions, viz.— 

«¢ © Whereas I, Jobn Francis, commonly 
known by the name of the Jumping Soldier, 
who have always had the reputation of a 
good fellow, and have fought several bruis- 
ers in the street, &c. ; nor am I ashamed to 
mount the stage when my manhood is called 
in question by an Irish braggadocia, whom 
I fought some time ago, in a by-battle, for 
twelve minutes ; and though I had not the 
success due to my and ability in the 
art of boxing, I now invite him to fight me 
for Two Guineas, at the time place 
above-mentioned ; where, 1 doubt not, I 
shall give him the truth of a good beating. 

“© ¢ JoHN FRANCIS.” 

“© « ], Patrick Henley, known to every 
one for the truth of a good fellow, who ne- 
ver refused any one, on or off the stage, and 
fight as often for the diversion of gentlemen 
as money, do accept the challenge of this 
Jumping Jack ; and shall, if he don’t take 
care, give him one of my bothering blows, 
which will convince him of his ignorance in 
the art of boxing. 

* * Patrick HENLEY.’” 
Here our author enters into a sort of 
episode, which is, however, intimately 
connected with the action of his work. 
“ Let us,” quoth he, “now examine the 
most h 1 blows.” He then conti- 
nues with commendable seriousness : 


** The blow under the ear is considered 
as as any that is given, if it light 
between the angle of the lower jaw and the 
neck, because in this there are two 
kinds of blood-vessels, considerably large : 
the one brings the blood immediately from 
the heart to the head, while the other car- 
ries it immediately back. If a man receive 
a blow on these vessels, the blood proceed- 
ing from the heart to the head is partly for- 

back, whilst the other part is pushed 

pay an en the head. The same 

in the bl returning from the 

head to the heart, for part of it is precipi- 

tately forced into the latter, whilst the other 

tumultuously rushes to the head, whereby 
1 





the blood-vessels. are immedi Baa 
charged, and the sinuses of' the tie: 
overloaded and compressed, that. 


at once loses all’ sensation, ‘and 4 — 
often runs from. his cms, noel anid oo 

The above scientific description woulg 
do credit to Ashley Cooper, or Liston:s 
nor is the following one whit inferiop, 

‘6 The blow between the eye-tirows 

contributes greatly to the Victory ; . for 
this part being contused between two: 
hard bodies, viz. the fist and og 

there ensues a violent echymosia, or ex. 
travasation of blood, which falls imme. 
diately into the eye-lids, and they 4 
of a lax texture, incapable of resistiz 
this influx of blood, swell almost instap. 
taneously, which violent intumescenee 
soon obstructs the sight. The man thus 
indecently treated, and artfully hood. 
winked, is beat about at his adversary’s 
discretion.” 

We wish this gentleman would de 
liver a course of lectures in the Hall of 
the Dilettanti Society of Edinburgh, 
on pugilistic anatomy. We have no 
doubt that they would be numerous! 
attended, from the Peer to the W. §, 
We recommend another passage fo the 
serious study of our subscribers, 

** The blows on the stomach are’ 
hurtful, as the diaphragm and lungs share 
in the injury. The injury the diaphragm 
is subject to from blows which’ light just 
under the breast-bone, is very v 
able, because the diaphragm is brought 
into a strong convulsive state, which pro- 
duces great pain, and lessens the cavity 
in the thorax, whereby the lungs are, in) 
a great measure, deprived of their liberty; 
and the quantity of air retained in them 
from the contraction of the thorax,through 
the convulsive state of the diaphragm, is 
so forcibly pushed from them, that. it 
causes great difficulty of respiration, 
which cannot be overcome till the con- 
vulsive motion of the diaphragm ceases.” 

We could dwell with pleasure on 
such interesting matter, but to use an 
expression peculiar to all writers, our 
limits forbid. Neither have we room 
for any criticism on the literary me- 
rits of this work. Our readers will 
understand what our opinion of it is, 
when we say that it may be classed, 
with Campbell’s Specimens of English 
Poetry. There is the same “ springy 
force” in all our author says, and as 
in reading what Mr Campbell writes 
on poetry, we feel that he is himself, 
poet, so in the perusal of Boxiana we 
trace the hand of a pugilist. This is 
as it should be—and ought to be & 
lesson to Mr Jeffrey and others not to 
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tov have no practical knowledge. We 
pantry A “ding, that we see no rear 
y he author of this celebrated 


_ with subjects of which: 


son WAY, 3 

r id remain anonymous any 
worlen the author of Waverley. 
He seems to us to be, on many ac- 
counts, far better deserving than the 
latter personage, of the title of the 
Gazat UNKNOWN. 

For the present we take leave of our 
readers with the following elegant pas- 
sage, by which the Gazat UNKNOWN 
pepares our minds for the appearance 
df the first hero of the second) era of 


. 
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_** Several minor, fights: and | trifling 
events which occurred at Tayior’s Bootn, 
&c. might be introduced: to shew that 
pugilism was at that period rising fast 
into notice, and had gained -considerable 
patronage and su} 
pursuing this farther, when more import. 
ant objects are at hand, it should appear 


rt; but lest that, in 


** * As in a theatre the eyes of men, 
After a well-graced actor leaves the stage, 
Are idly bent on him that enters next, _ 
Thinking his prattler to be tedious :’— 


we shall, ‘ sans ceremonte,’ clear the 
boards, to make room for the entrance 
of that celebrated and first-rate performer 
in the pugilistic art, Jack Broveuton.” 





REMARKS ON MR MITFORD'S VIEW OF THE CONSTITUTION OF MACEDONIA, 
CONTAINED IN THE NEW VOLUME OF HIS HISTORY OF GBEECE.* 


Tere are very. few works which do 
more honour to the literature of the 
present time than Mr Mitford’s his- 
tory of Greece. Its author is an Eng- 
, lish country gentleman, and the book 
is throughout written in the spirit 
to one of that most respectable 
of al classes of men—a class in which 
it is probable more true intellectual 
cultivation and more true moral dig- 
nity may be found united, than in any 
other which human society has as yet 
ates class of men among whom, 
these many centuries, there has 
never been wanting an abundant repre- 
sentation of all that is most honourable 
to the country which gives them birth 
—a class finally, of whichit is sufficient 
eulogy to say, that it at this moment 
boasts of a Surtees, 2 Heber, and a 
Mitford. 

Mr Mitford has indeed conferred a 
very eminent service upon his country, 
by writing a history of Greece in the 
true English spirit. Passionately at- 
tached to the feelings and recollections 
of classical antiquity, he is still more 
profoundly a lover and a worshipper of 

e genius of his own land, and he has 
composed his book with the noble pur- 
pose of furnishing new food and better 
direction to the similar predilections 
with which so large a class of his coun- 
trymen are, from education and ex- 
ample, imbued. Undazzled with the 

splendour of names and of actidns 


with’ which the world has rung for 
these two thousand years, he surveys 
every thing in the bright rast of an- 
tiquity with an eye cooled and calmed 
by the reflection and ey.perience of the 
troubled present in which himself has 
lived. 
seems, in his mind, to be mingled wit 
none of its prejudices; he forms the 
only example, of which we have any 
knowledge, of a man contemplating 
the motives and passions and actions 
of the old world, af; once with all the 
knowledge which ‘he relics of ancient 
literature can convey, and with all. the 
maturity of wisdom which the expe~ 
rience of modern Europe can add to 
this knowledge. 
ful from what an original point of 
view he thus shews to us the old. king 
doms and republics of earth—h ow the 
atmosphere through which he makes 
us gaze upon them improves t he dis 
tinctness of every line and eve ry 
Assuredly he is one of the mos t philo- 
sophical of historians; and {io those 
who get over a certain impr ession of 
perplexity about some parts; of his 
sty 


The acquisition of senoleraiy 


It is truly wonder- 


hue. 


e, which is a thing very e asy to be 


accomplished, since, in the ) main, the 
style is an excellent one—w e have no 
doubt he must always be - one of the 
most delightful also. Suc] a, at least, 
has been our own e 

book we think one of t. 


rie nce. His 
- which no 


man who reads it once will be satisfied 
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without reading over and over again— 
we think on the contrary, it is formed 
to be one of the most stable compan- 
ions of a reflective man’s solitude. 
The truth is, that in every point of 
view, it is by far the first historical 
work which has been produced in pe 
land since Gibbon. In spite of the 
ances of Mr Hallam, _ ey 
t despite of the promises of Sir 
§imes Macintosh, we think it likely 
that Mitford and M‘Crie are the only 
historians among our contemporaries 
whose works will take a firm place in 
British literature. 
This new volume has brought Mr 
Mitford down, in his view of the his- 
of Greece, as far as the death of 
Alexander the Great—and contains, 
beyond all question, the best arranged 
and most accurate and valuable ac- 
count of all the incidents of his career 
that has ever been given to the world. 
It is, unless we be much mistaken, a 
more elaborate and a better written 
volume, than even the best of those 
which preceded it—and the value of 
part of this praise will be easily appre- 
ciated by those who are aware, among 
what a rane mass of contradictory 
and unsatisfactory materials the true 
thread of the Macedonian’s history re- 
uires to be gathered and pursued.— 
Mitford has, as might ose pase 
expected, taken Arrian ughout for 
his safest guide, so far as he goes—but 
even in that part of his account he 
has much to do, in bringing details 
from other authors to bear upon, and 
be fitly intermingled with the some- 
what brief narrative of the soldier-his- 
torian. Those who have not read this 
volume may promise themselves a rich 
of instruction and amusement 
most delightfully blended together, 
throughout the whole picture of the 
campaign's and battles of Alexander ; 
and in the account of his untimely 
death, they will, perhaps, recognise a 
finer and deeper command of pathetic 
eloquence and elegance than any other 
of Mr Mitford’s book have ex- 
ibited. ut as it would be quite out 
of the question for us, in a work of 
these limits, to attempt any thing like 
following Mr Mitford through the 
minutie of his details—wherein, of 
course, his }rincipal merit consists— 
we must content ourselves, for the 
present, with noticing, in preference, 
the introductory part of the volume, 
in which it has been the aim of the 
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__, Etily 
historian to throw together the reshlty! 
of his inquiries into the poetical state! 
of Macedonia, and of some of’ the 
neighbouring countries, at the time: 
when the son of Philip ascended ‘the 
throne, whose splendour he was dess 
tined to increase in so miraculous‘, 
manner. 
He well observes in his outset, that 
the whole of the preceding periods of 
Greek history present no it 
either so important or 0 Ae 
for taking a wide view of the state of 
Macedon. That state, always a 
ful and often a very formidable one, 
had, by the imperfection of its constis! 
tution, and the jealousies of the neigh 
bouring princes, been kept in a con- 
dition of comparative obscurity, till 
the time when its energies came tobe 
wielded by the masterly hand of Phi. 
lip. The successful life of that 
summate politician had tended, in 
every point of view, to the true prose. 
perity of his nation. At home he had 
bestowed tranquillity, and restored « 
bedience to the laws by weakening the 
power of his neighbours—the petty. 
ome ed Thrace and Thessaly— 
so, by taking away from the subjects 
of his own Teiae seth of the power 
and the hope of being safe in disobedix. 
ence or successful in sedition. 
his victories and negotiations had raise. 
ed his kingdom to a very proud pres 
eminence among the nations who 
spoke the language of Greece—tranm 
ferring, in fact, to Macedonia, that sue 
premacy which had previously been 
obtained by the governments of Athens. 
and Lacedemon, and, at one time, over: 
a preponderating part of the nation, 
by the government of Thebes. Mace- 
donia was now the seat of empire. 
Her king was the elected chief and genes 
ralissimo of the whole Greek name, 
his capital had become, as it had once, 
before been, in some measure, under 
Archelaus, the favourite refuge 
resort of the philosophers and artists 
of Greece. The murder of Philipde 
ranged and darkened, however, not 
little in this bright prospect ;—the 
of many imperfectly ee arg jeal- 
ousies sprung into life when his throne 
was seen filled by an untried stripling 
—and Alexander himself, before he en« 
tered upon his proper career of Asiatic 
conquest, was constrained to do over 
again not a little of what had already 
been done at home and near it by. his, 
father. Altogether, it will be allow 
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there could not be a more important 
ood than that of his succession, nor 
‘ter of more interesting study, than 
a political constitution of the empire 

hich it called him to reign. 

then Mr Mitford, on a — oc- 
casion, threw out a few imperfect hints 
of what he conceived to have been the 
true state and character of that con- 
‘ution, his positions were attacked 
very fiercely by Mr Brougham in the 
Edinburgh Review ; and no wonder ;— 
for, in the first place, Mr Brougham 
sno scholar, and therefore incapable 
examining Mr Mitford’s authorities 
—and secondly, Mr Brougham is a 
bigot to a set of political opinions, ex- 
‘actly the reverse of those noble opi- 
nioos which Mr Mitford has always 
held and defended, and therefore 
much indisposed to receive, without 
examination, conclusions so different 
from those which the greater number, 
even of more accomplished men than 
Mr Brougham, had formerly embrac- 
ed; To say that in those ancient 
states, whose memory has been ren- 
dered so grand and so immortal by the 
intellectual energies of their citizens, 
those citizens possessed, in truth, but 
a very slender portion of security and 
can government—still more to say, 
that in not a few of those monarchical 
states of antiquity, to whose names so 
many ideas of disgust have been asso- 
ciated by the genius of republican his- 
torians, the people possessed, after all, a 
measure of happiness and justice in 
their administration and legislation, 
well worthy of being envied by those 
whoonly abused them—these were doc- 
tines which Mr Mitford could scarce- 
lyhave hoped to promulgate without 
exciting the utmost wrath in the breast 
of such a person as Mr Brougham—a 
man, whose great and remarkable ta- 
lents have, on most occasions, formed 
but a poor counterpoise to the super- 
ficial pedantry and vulgar insolence of 
} cter—a man, whose shameful 
ureverence for the old institutions of 
his own country, harmonizes perfectly 
with that utter ignorance of antiquity, 
and the institutions and history of an- 
figuity which he has displayed in his 
work on Colonies,* and, indeed in the 
whole of his contributions ‘to the E- 
dinburgh Review. 
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These positions, ..however, which 
were, when first broached, so. very 
offensive to our illustrious country- 
man, have been taken. up again by 
Mr Mitford, and they now ea their 
appearance, defended by a mass of 
facts and arguments such as, we think 
it would be no very easy matter for 
any of the knights of the blue and 
yellow cover to combat. The his- 
torian has shewn clearly, that the peo- 
ple of Macedonia lived under a govern~ 
ment by no means tyrannical—but, 
on the contrary, possessing almost all 
the requisites of a well-governed state, 
in a degree superior, perhaps, to any 
thing that was ever exhibited out 
of our own happy island—and bear- 
ing, indeed, a resemblance to much of 
what that island exhibits, and has ex- 
hibited, strong enough to excite, we 
doubt not, a good deat of astonishment 
in the most of those who shall read the 
volume in which this view of the mat~- 
ter is contained. It is to this part of 
Mr Mitford’s labours that we feel con- 
strained to limit ourselves—and in do- 
ing so, we shall do little more than 
select a few passages of the most de- 
cisive character—nothing doubting that 
these will be more than enough to in- 
duce our readers to follow the whole 
argument through the luminous ex- 
position of the book itself. 

Mr Mitford laments, as all preced« 
ing authors have done, the scantiness 
of the information afforded by Aris- 
totle’s treatise on government concern- 
ing the constitution of that empire, of 
which, shortly after the time of his 
birth, his native city became a part.— 
So far as it goes, however, his infor- 
mation is undoubtedly of the highest 
authority and value—and it distinctly 
establishes the fact, that the govern- 
ment of Macedonia was not a tyranny, 
but a limited and legal monarchy. But. 
of the peculiar institutions which gave 
to this monarchy its character of limit- 
edness and lawfulness the philosopher 
has said scarcely any thing: so that our 
historian has been compelled to bring 
together his materials, as best- he 
might, from the more casual notices of 
many less philosophical authors. Of 
these notices, one of the most striking 
occurs in Arrian. Classing the ar 
cedonians with the republican Gree 





* Heyné has taken notice of Mr Brougham’s want of scholarship, as exhibited in this 


book, in one of his opuscula, and appli 


to him what Samuel Johnson said of Voltaire : 


“ Vir sane acuti ingenii, sed paucarum literarum.” 
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he éays, “* they were a free and high- 
wanted people, whereas the Persians 
‘were humbled and debased by their 
en to a despotic authority.” 
first check to the tyranny of the 
monarch was found in the armed po- 
pulation over which he ruled. The 
men of Macedon were at all times 
armed ; and such a tion, as 
Aristotle has well remarked, “ have it 
always in their power to choose whe- 
ther the existing constitution shall re- 
main or be overthtown.”® 

This most powerful of all checks up- 
on the tyrannical power of a single per- 
son, is however, above all other checks, 
likely to be abused from its proper 
purpose, and to become itself tyranni- 
cal. It is necessary, therefore, that 
there should exist a softer and more 
sober power of check in popular as- 
semblies of representative and deli- 
erative nature. And such, there 
can be no question, the Macedonians 
‘always possessed. It is true that there 
is no evidenee of their having had any 
assemblies exactly corresponding to the 
Senate of Lacedemon, or Carthage, or 
Rome: but they did possess assemblies 
capable of discharging not a few of the 
same duties. 

** Two writers, however, Diodorus and 
Curtius, speak in direct terms of popular 
assemblies ; marking decisively, so far 
as their authority goes, a constitutional 
share of the sovereinty, held, as in the 
kingdoms of the heroic ages, by the peo- 
ple at large; and it is a matter of a kind 
for which their authority may be least 
questionable, According to Diodorus, 
on the death of Perdiccas son of Amyn- 
tus, when his brother Philip’s claim to 
the throne was disputed by Argeeus, as- 
semblies of the people were held in which 
Philip's eloquence greatly promoted his 
cause. On Philip’s death he mentions 
similar assemblies held ; and, on Alex- 
ander’s death, when the question arose, 
singularly momentous then, and in a case 
ef singular difficulty, who was best in- 
titled to be successor to the newly ac. 
quired empire, and, afterward, what mea- 
sures should follow, all was referred to a 
general assembly of the Macedonians pre- 
sent, as representatives of the Macedon- 
ian people.+ 

** The more immediate subject of Cur- 
tius has been the criminal law. ‘ Judge- 
ment on life and death,’ he says, ‘ by 
the immemorial law of Macedonia, was 
reserved to the people: the king’s autho- 


Ablendicbiits 
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Uy a ei 
tity Was unavailing but utider 24 
‘the law.” The’ similarity of the ti dt 
‘ur own country, derived from" OuF An, | 
glosaxon forefathers, and formerly icin). 
mon to most of western Europe,” wa 
here be striking. 7) 

“* Among the antients, v 
the law for the city and the! ap 
home and abroad, were the same, or 
cording to the Macedonian ‘con 
then, for decision on life and death, at 
home the people, abroad the army,’ was 
the jury. Strongly distinguished as ciyj | 
and military law commonly haye been in 
modern times, this may appear to mo. 
dern minds, among what remains report. 
ed, most doubtful, and yet is that) 
which the most undeniable testimony Te. 
mains. Among the antients a militg 
power, distinct from the civil, ahd ‘mote 
arbitrary, seems first observable 
the Laced#monians, but is ‘first @ 
and strongly marked in the history of 
the Romans. Admitted originally’ 
that great military people, likethetyran. | 
nical authority of a dictator, dccasiphally,| 
on the plea of necessity, the crafty lead. 
ers of the Roman councils procured last. 
ing acquiescence under it, by bribing their 
soldiery with the spoil of the unfortun. 
ate people they conquered; and thus, 
through a union, then peculiar to them. 
selves, of severe discipline and ready zeal, 
they promoted their conquests. In the 
sequel of this history instances will occur 
of practice, among the Macedonians, ac. 
cording to the law mentioned by Curtius 
A very remarkable one, of ah age later 
than that to which this volume will & 
tend, it may be advantageous, for im. 
mediate illustration and assurance to no: 
tice here. 

** Polybius lived while the Macedon 
ian kingdom yet existed; and not in 
diminished splendor ; for its monarch, 
conquered and plundered by the Romans 
within the same age, was, according to 
their great historian, Livy, one of the 
richest potentates of the time. Polybius, 
in his history of what passed in his owa 
country, Peloponnesus, while his father. 
was a leading man there, relates as fol. 
lows: The commander of a Body de 
tached from a Macedonidn atiny, acting 
under the king in person, was @ 
on accusation of high treason. The dé 
tachment, alarmed for their commander, 
of whose crime they were not conscious, 
sent hastily a deputation to the kings de 
manding ‘ that the trial of the ac 
should await their return to head-quatr 
ters ; otherwise they should reckon them- 
selves unworthily treated, and should 
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highly resent it.” Such free communi- 
estion with their kings, the historian pro- 
eeeds to say, the Macedonians always 
* The circumstances being highly 
critical, for the king’s life was threatened, 
the return of the detachment was not 
waited for; and indeed the probability 
that the main body of the army, actually 
with the king, was legally competent to 
the accused, so that nothing was done 
inst the constitution, will be found 
strengthened by circumstances occurring 
for notice in the sequel of this history. 

« With the assurance that the mili- 
tary law of Macedonia gave to the Mace- 
donian people, on forein military service, 
even upon accusation of high treason, the 
privilege of being tried by their fellow- 
soldiers, the information of Curtius, that 
the Macedonian people at home held 
equal privilege, appears completely sup- 

. Abuses of authority, found un- 
der all governments, and prominent in the 
conduct of all factions among the Grecian 
republics, would hardly fail in a coun- 
try agitated as we have seen Macedonia. 
But, in any monarchy, for the royal au- 
thority, limited by the military, to be un- 
limited by the civil law, controlled legal. 
ly in the army, to be, by law or custom, 
uncontrolled in the state, were an extra- 
vagance, not meerly unlikely, but, it may 


' be ventured to say, impossible. 


Through the circumstances thus au- 
thentically reported then, we have assur- 
ance, with confirmation yet to come in 
the course of the history, not ®nly that 
the royal authority in Macedonia was 
constitutionally limited, but how it was 
effectually limited ; judgement, in ca- 
pital cases, being reserved to the peo- 
ple; and the maintainance of this im- 
portant right being assured by the most 
powerful warranty, the general posses- 
sion and practice of arms by the people. 
Hardly have we equal proof that equal 
security for individuals was provided by 
law in any republic of Greece. 

“ It were very desirable to know what 
was the Lecistative power in Macedonia. 
But, as we have observed that Aristotle, 
neither in criticizing numerous govern- 
ments existing in his time, has noticed a 
legislature, nor in his project for a per- 
fect government, has proposed one, and 
that, excepting the Athenian, hardly any 
account remains of the legislature of any 
republic of Greece, it cannot be surpriz- 
ing if concerning legislation in Macedonia 
information fails. Aristotle is large on 
the office of a legislator; meaning one 
authorized by the popular voice, like 
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Minos, Solon, Lycurgus, and others, to 
frame a constitution, with a systém of 
law to be complete for all purposes. But 
he remarks justly the impossibility of 
adapting the most voluminous system of 
law to every possible case; whence it 
was common, among the Grecian repub- 
lics, he says, to commit much to the 
magistrate’s discretion ; so that in fact, 
power was by the constitution given him 
to make the law for the occasion. Possi- 
bly Aristotle has been urged to adopt so 
extravagantly hazardous an expedient, 
in his own system, by observation of the 
evils of that opposite extravagance at 
Athens, complained of, as we have for- 
merly seen, by Isocrates; where decrees 
of the multitude, the unbalanced sove- 
rein, at the suggestion of demagogues, 
favorites of the-moment, were so multi- 
plied, with such haste and so little cir. 
cumspection, that, in many cases, the 
citizens could not know to which of many 
laws they were in the moment subject. 

*¢ In the regal governments of the ear- 
ly ages, legislation, not less than capital 
condemnation, evidently rested with the 
people at large. But, even in the small- 
er states this was inconvenient, and in 
the larger, for regular practice, impossi- 
ble; whence appears to have arisen the 
maxim, so extensively adopted, and so 
decidedly approved and recommended by 
Aristotle, that laws, once established, 
were not to be altered; but the magis- 
trate’s discretion, for decision adapted to 
the exigency, rather to be trusted. That 
the legislative system, throughout the 
Grecian republics, was very imperfect, 
Aristotle has largely shown. The Ro- 
man republican constitution, probably de- 
rived from Greece, confessedly improved 
through diligent inquiry after Grecian 
models, and altogether better than any 
Grecian constitution of which any ac. 
count remains, had yet, among its excel. 
lencies, great imperfections. . Its legis. 
lature was extraordinary. Laws, bind- 
ing upon the whole people, were made 
by the people at large ; assembled, at the 
discretion of the magistrate, in two ways, 
so different that they were, in effect, dif- 
ferent assemblies; insomuch that what 
the people, assembled in one way, would 
inact, assembled in the other way they 
would not inact; and laws binding on 
the whole people were also occasionally 
inacted by the senate, without the parti. 
cipation of the people. Such conflicting 
powers of legislation were likely to 
produce multiplied, and sometimes in- 
consistent, inactments. But Roman de- 
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mocracy being more constitutionally ba. 
lanced ‘than the Athenian, a discretion. 
ary power was allowed to the pretor’s 
court to adapt decisions to the equity of 
the case. These decisions, recorded, ob- 
tained authority as precedents, for future 
decision in similar cases; and thus that 
court seems to have furnished the spring- 
head of systematic equity, as distinguish. 
ed from law, in our own country, and 
throughout modern Europe. Such dis. 
tinction in the legal system is found ne. 
cessary under all governments, for cor- 
rection, as our Blackstone expresses it 
after Grotius, * of that wherein the law, 
by reason of its universality is deficient.’ 
But in our constitution alone has the ad. 
vantage grown of a separation of the two 
powers; limiting the courts of law to de. 
cision by the letter, and committing the 
power of relief, where equity may require 
it, to courts appropriated to the purpose. 
These, our learned judge proceeds to say, 
* have been established for the benefit of 
the subject; to detect latent frauds, 
which the process of the courts of law is 
not adapted to reach; to inforce the exe- 
cution of such matters of trust as are 
binding in conscience, tho not cognizable 
in a court of law; to deliver from dan- 
gers owing to misfortune or oversight ; 
and to give a more specific relief, and 
more adapted to the circumstances of the 
case, than ean always be obtained by the 
generality of the rules of the positive or 
common law. This is the business of 
the courts of equity; which however are 
only conversant in matters of property. 
For the freedom of our constitution will 
not permit that, in criminal cases, a 
power should be lodged in any judge 
to construe the law otherwise than ac- 
cording to the letter. This caution, 
while it admirably protects the. public 
liberty, can never bear hard upon indivi- 
duals : a man cannot suffer more punish- 
ment than the law assigns; but he may 
suffer less ; the law cannot be strained, by 
partiality, to inflict a penalty beyond 
what the letter will warrant; but in cases 
where the letter induces any apparent 
hardship, the crown has the power to 
pardon.’ 

** This excellence of legal system, not 
found among the republics of Greece, 
nor in Rome, nor in modern Europe be- 
yond our own country, will hardly be 
looked for in Macedonia. There neverthe- 
less the criminal law assured a large degree 
of freedom for the subject. The popular 
power, indeed, under that law, appears 
to have been most rudely exercised, yet 
perhaps not more so than in many or 
perhaps most of the Grecian republics; 
and the course of proceeding resembled 
very nearly what we find related, on 


wey 


Tyuly 
highest authority, of the Jews; » why 
seem also, conformably to Aristotle's. 


- system, to have been without a legislative 


power, limited to the Mosaie law: | fy 
Macedonia, the king, as of old, still exes: 
cuted the office of chief justice of hig 
kingdom, if the authority of the later 
antient writers should be admitted, who, 
in consonance with Homer, have reckoned 
this not the privilege more than the duty 
of kings. Thus, like the judges of many 
Grecian republics, and those proposed by 
Aristotle for his own imaginary state, the 
kings of Macedonia would have a hazard- 
ous extent of power. But that they had 
alone authority to make Jaws binding on 
their people, any more than the king’s of 
Homer’s age, no-where appears. 


Mr Mitford then enters into a mi. 
nute inquiry concerning the constitu. 
tion of these Macedonian assemblies— 
but on this head it must be admitted 
that, in a great measure, (to useg 
favourite phrase of his) “ information 
fails.” It appears, however, pretty evi 
dent, that the great extent of the Ma- 
cedonian territory, and the discordant 
nature of the elements of which much 
of its power was composed, rendered 
it impossible to have any one assembly 
representative of the wisdom of the 
whole Macedonian people. Itis more 
likely—nay, it seems quite certain— 
that all their assemblies were provin« 
cial ones, like the parliaments of mo» 
dern France (in their origin,) or the 
courts of the Lords Marchers, and 
other royal deputies in England, Ger= 
many, andSpain—the provincial Teyer 
of the Macedonians corresponding to 
the minor Baoasvs of Homer. The 
likeness between the whole constitu« 
tion of the Macedonian monarchy and 
that of some of the feudal states is 
indeed very wonderful—and it had 
never been shewn in its proper light 
till the subject fell into dhe nds of 
Mr Mitford. 


‘*¢ The assurance that the Macedonians 
all held arms, that the popular institu. 
tions promoted a military spirit, and in 
peace incouraged the chase, as advanta- 
geous preparation for the toils of service 
in war, institutions marked as resting 
on the customary law of the land, and 
not depending on the pleasure or imme- 
diate needs of the monarch, implies the 
farther assurance that the landholders 
held civil rights, inabling them to assert 
a dignified freedom; and that these civil 
rights extended throughout the provintes 
of the Macedonian kingdom, is indicated 
by what presently we shall have occasion~ 
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to observe. It seems thus altogether 
probable that each province and each 
city. made regulations for itself, under 
some superintending controll of the 
king’sacknowledged prerogative. Look- 
ing backward then to Homer, and for- 
ward to Alexander’s history, it seems 
farther probable that, if laws were made 
for the whole nation, it was, as formerly 
in modern Europe, by the nation assem- 
bled in arms ; its defenders being con- 
sidered as its representatives. Nor isan 
instance of this wanting; recorded in- 
deed only by a writer not always to be 
trusted, yet carrying marks of just au- 
thority. Alexander, in the midst of his 
conquests, having in hunting exposed 
himself to great danger in contest witha 
lion, the Macedonians of his army, ac- 
cording to national custom, the historian 
says, taking the matter into considera- 
tion, decreed ‘ That the king should not 
hunt afoot, nor without attendants of a 
quality to be answerable for his safety.’ 
A constitution capable of assuring free- 
dom to a people, with good government 
and means for defence (both indispens- 
able toward maintainance of freedom) is 
of necessity a very complex machine ; 
insomuch that how it may best be con- 
structed has been a question for many 
ages,'not yet decided. Hence it may be 


the less matter for wonder, if, in looking 


to the construction of constitutions found, 
in practice and effect, most providing 
those benefits, parts of great importance 
have escaped the observation of very 
acute inquirers ; so far at least as to have 
failed of due estimation. But especially 
those most familiar with things are apt 
to undervalue them. Thus it remained 
for the foreiner Delolme to show the just 
importance of some matters in the Eng- 
lish constitution, overlooked by the many 
able English writers who had previously 
written on it. Still, such is the com- 
plexity of a free government, very im- 
portant points remained for circumstan- 
ees to bring forward into just notice.— 
The French minister of state Calonne, 
whom civil discord forced to seek refuge 
in a forein land, was led, in his residence 
in England, to remark the amalgama- 
tion of ranks here as a singularity among 
European nations, and of a most advan- 
tageous character ; producing a commu- 
nity of interest among the millions com- 
posing the population, whence resulted a 
harmony, a mutual security, and a na- 
tional strength, unseen elsewhere. Ne- 
vertheless, tho intimately connected with 
this, another matter, of vital importance, 
remained for another foreiner duly to re- 
mark. Local administration in the hands 
of the people, in divisions and subdivi- 
sions, is necessary for the very founda- 
tion of freedom in an extensive country. 
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Among ourselves, to whom this is fami- 
liar, its peculiarity is apt to escape ob- 
servation: the supposition that it is, or 
may be, ordinary elsewhere, readily offers 
itself. But, to the acute forein observer 
Divernois, the peculiarity has been strik- 
ing. Many thousand important offices, 
very far the greater part of these neces- 
sary for local administration, he has ob- 
served, are in constant course of perfor- 
mance without salary ; and, these being 
for all ranks, from the peer, through the 
high sheriff and the juryman, down to 
the tithingman, and in large proportion 
taken in rotation, some hundreds of thou- 
sands of men thus, each in his degree, 
partake in the energies of government. 
Such is the broad basis on which the 
English constitution rests, and on which 
legislation by parliament (too generally 
considered, even at home, but still more 
by foreiners, as all and all) depends for 
assurance of its value, and even of its 
existence. Promotion then being denied 
to none, but, on the contrary, the ascent 
easy and ordinary from the eondition of 
the workman for daily pay to that which 
qualifies for bearing the burthen of tith- 
ing and parish offices, and thence to 
higher, and by degrees to the highest, 
the English government thus is the com- 
pletest commonwealth (its ordinary title 
in queen Elizabeth’s days) known in his. 
tory. 

“‘ In the Athenian, and probably other 
Grecian republics, attendance on civil 
business was required, of the lower peo- 
ple, only in the general assembly, and in 
the courts of justice ; and for attendance 
there a small pay was given. For the 
higher public offices no pay was allowed ; 
they were imposed as honourable, but 
often severe, burthens on the wealthy. 
It was therefore esteemed a valuable re- 
ward, for eminent services, to receive a 
grant of immunity from such burthens, 
The mention then, by Arrian, of such 
immunity granted to Macedonians 
concurs with various other indica- 
tions to imply that the provincial admi- 
nistration in Macedonia was not, as-in 
the modern kingdoms of the continent, 
wholly directed by officers of the mo- 
narch’s nomination; but, as in the 
Grecian republics formerly, and the 
English commonwealth now, imposed 
principally on those subjects who were 
of ,substance to bear the burthen of offi- 
ces without salary, and to be responsible 
for the due execution of them.” 

At the risk of being supposed to 
make by much too free in our extracts, 
we shall quote at length the fine pas- 
sage in which Mr Mitford sums up 
all this of his subject. But, in- 
deed, the whole of the view he gives 
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is so rich in application to things 
nearer is itself so admir- 
able—that, we dare say, no apology is 
necessary. 


** Altogether the Macedonian consti- 
tution appears to have borne a very 
near resemblance to that of the mo- 
dern European kingdoms in early times ; 
when the combined civil and military 
powers were divided among lordships, 
similar in essence tho various in denomi- 
nation, dukedoms, marches, earldoms, 
baronies; all of limited monarchal cha- 
racter; intermingled among which the 
corporate towns had constitutions truly 
republican. Lordships and townships 
together acknowledged the sovereinty of 
one king; especially his right to com- 
mand their service in arms for common 
defence. Slavery existed among them, 
as among the antient republics, but ap. 
parently a less numerous and more miti- 
gated slavery. The people, of all ranks, 
above slavery, in cities and throughout 
the country, held the important right of 
judgment on life and death, and of bear- 
ing arms for common defence against 
forein or domestic disturbers of the com- 
mon peace. 

** The perfection of civil polity in our 
own country, raised, in the course of 
more than ten centuries, within histori- 
cal information, on foundation formed 
in times beyond knowledge, has led some 
eminent men, viewing the improvements 
at the Revolution and since, and seeing, 
as in all human institutions ever must 
be, imperfections yet remaining, to 
reckon themselves warranted in assert- 
ing that, before the Revolution, there 
was no true liberty here, Surely enough 
there can be no perfect liberty here, or 
anywhere on earth: for wherever there 
is government, the natural liberties of 
individuals must be subject to controll. 
But without government they are sub- 
ject to far severer controll; the weak 
being without resource against the strong, 
and the few against themany. Question 
therefore about true, or reasonable, or 
sufficient liberty may be endless. But, 
compared with most other nations, with 
necessary exception always for war with- 
in the country, or its immediate results, 
overbearing, for a time, civil establish- 
ments, the English nation, it may be 
fairly said, was always free. Justice is 
wanting among historians, on that score, 
even tothe Norman reigns. The debt 
of all posterity to the first of the Planta. 
genets, the second Henry, is incalcul- 
able. With institutions of less value than 
those of our great Alfred, the Macedo- 
nians might be reckoned a free people ; 

yet we know not that their institutions 


(auly 
were inferior. Such improvements gg 
those of our second Henry, and Kdwarg 
intitled first, not to bring the refinements 
of the Réstoration, the Revolution, ang 
aftertimes, into question, are hardly to 
be found anywhere else, and: therefore 
not reasonably expected in a coun. 
try in the circumstances of- Macedonia, 
If then the general deficiency of legisla. 
tive system in antient governments: ap. 
pear surprising, it may be well to look 
at those of modern Europe. In Frange, 
itself, the wiser and honester of the mo 
vers of the late revolution there, anxj. 
ously exerting their diligence, with ample 
powers for searching, to find precedent 
of revered antiquity for the forms of the 
free constitution which they desired for 
their country, were unable to discover, 
not only the manner of passing a law in 
the old French assembly of the Three 
Estates, but any law that could with 
certainty be referred to that authority. 
Even for our own country, tho its hig. 
tory is perhaps altogether more perfect 
than that of any other nation, antient or 
modern, yet many important circum 
stances remain in much darkness ; espe. 
cially in that highly interesting period, 
the contest for the crown between the 
houses of York and Lancaster. Even 
the character of the constitution, under 
the Plantagenets, has been found to have 
been not only imperfectly known but 
greatly misrepresented. The search a 
mong the records of the two houses of 
Parliament, for precedents for the re 
gency, proposed to be established in the 
year one thousand seven hundred and 
eighty-eight, has produced most impor. 
tant addition to all previous history, and 
correction for misrepresentations,’ to 
which historians, eminent for diligence 
and ability, in want of it, had been led; 
those records demonstrating what none 
suspected, that in the reigns of the fourth 
and sixth Henries, the constitution, 
however less firmly established, was 8s 
well understood, and, in critical and dif. 
ficult circumstances in both reigns, a 
completely acted upon as it could be at 
this day. 

Toward the character of a monarchy, 
whence the Royat Revenue arises, and 
what may be its amount, are important 
questions. Thucydides shows that, in 
his time, the kings of Macedonia teld 
very extensive landed property ; and we 
find no other source of royal revenue m 
timated, till the customs of some s¢a- 
ports were conceded by the Thessalians 
to Philip. Yet his predecessor Archelaus, 
to execute all that has been attributed to 
him, must have been wealthy. Probe 
bly, among the troubles which followed 
his reign, the royal domains had been 
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injured end diminished. Demosthenes, Spain, and Germany, unless under a 
as formerly we have observed, seems to prince of rare abilities, producing dis- 
have thought that to impute toa kingof traction, produced weakness. Hence the 
Macedonia bribery with gold would be opportunities for those contests for the 
too extravagant to gain belief: but with crown, which have furnished matter for 
timber, oxen, horses, sheep, he did not the larger portion of Macedonian history 
seruple to insinuate that Philip purchas- till Philip’s reign. Through the defi- 
ed the treasonable assistance of the mi- ciency of combination in the govern- 
nisters of his enemies. Atalater period ment, opportunity was continually open 
of that prince’s reign Demosthenes reck- for the interference of forein influence. 
oned him rich, not by his land but by Throughout the reign of Perdiccas son 
his seaports, where duties were taken of Alexander, tho a prince of congjder- 
on importation and exportation. Those able talents, the intrigues of Lacedamon 
duties seem to have been the only and Athens, sometimes alternately, some- 
taxes, known in the Macedonian king- times together, troubled the country.— 
dom. The kings thus were not depend- Under still abler princes, the important 
ent upon their subjects for a necessary seaport of Pydna was withdrawn from it 
or perhaps an ample revenue in peace.— at least twice ; and probably was among 
But they had not what would maintain those, the best towns of the kingdom, 
armies, and were therefore dependent which, at another time, seceded from it 
upon their subjects for service in arms, to become members of another state.— 
whenever their safety or their ambition, But, except in that remarkable instance, 
or even the good of the country required occurring in extraordinary circumstances, 
it, This formed the great security of the very inconveniencies and defects of 
Macedonian freedom. the Macedonian government assisted to 
“ Under such a constitution, however deny opportunity for any party, not 
inferior to the British, the Macedonian headed by a popular claimant of the 
people, in comparison of others, not ex- crown, to give any great extent to revo- 
cepting any Greek republic of which any lutionary intrigue. Generally, if por- 
information remains, might be happy as _ tions of the people might be gained, yet 
well as free; tho, for internal improve- antipathy of portion to portion obviated 
ment, such a constitution was evidently extensive seduction. But as formerly, 
ill calculated, and, even for exertion a- France, when neither the king was ab- 
gainst forein enemies, highly defective. solute, nor a good government, with one 
Its deficiencies were nearly analogous to legislature and one jurisprudence, held 
those of the French and Spanish monar- the country together, was wounded 
chies, while yet the kings were unpos- through a duke of Burgundy, or a town 
sessed of despotic power. The Macedo- of Rochelle, so Macedonia was assailed 
nians, under their early princes, we through a prince of Argeus, or a town 
have seen, were conquerors; as with us of Pydna.” 
the Anglosaxons of Wessex. England, Leaving this passage to the conside- 
seeing under Egbert one kingdom, tion of our readers, we shall, for the 
me only by degrees afterward one t. break off—intending, if 
state, under one law; the advantageous Pole, to ow tenctbing ie Rag 
. * > - 
ee thes creidlige! pubecreandten derful Macedonian himself, and of 


ing completed, not till three centuries - . j 
ooh by the second Henry. But in the admirable manner in which our 


Macedonia such advantageous yet diffi- author has cleared up many of the 
cult combination failing, the extension darkest parts in his eventful story, in 
of dominion, as formerly in France, an early Number. 





PATAGONIA. 


We understand that a ship from Li- them is stated to be a wandering tribe, 
verpool has been employed in trade on of the gigantic size, so often mention- 
the coast of Patagonia ; and thatsome ed by voyagers, extending all along 
of the crew, and particularly alieuten- the coast from the Plata to the Straits 
ant of the royal navy, are returned, of Magellan. The lieutenant alluded 
who give an account of that country to saw two chiefs or caciques who 
confirmatory of those which we have measured certainly eight feet in height, 
before received. and he had a youth, fifteen years old, 

The aboriginal inhabitants consist some time with him, who was not less 
mainly of two distinct tribes.. One of than six feet two inches. The wo- 
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men are said to be in the same pro-~ 
portion ; and they are a remarkably 
well featured, and handsomely pro- 
yvonne race. They subsist entirely 
hunting ; and it is supposed that 
if a central mart were formed, they 
would supply valuable furs in abund- 
ance, es cial the guanaco or camel- 
sheep skin, the wool of which might 
be of importance to our manufacturers 
for shawls and very fine cloth. The 
lieutenant brought a specimen to Eng- 
land, which he shewed to a manufac- 
turer, and the latter gave an opinion 
that it would be worth from 15s. to 
16s. a pound. In exchange for these, 
the natives would gladly accept in 
barter, spirits, Brazil tobacco, coarse 
red or blue cloths, large iron spurs, 
long knives, spears, beads, and other 
similar articles: they do not use 
money, and neither this nor the other 
tribe use fire arms. They were very 
ceable with the crew of the Eng- 
ish ship ; on entering the settlement 
at Rio Negro they always deposite their 
arms, and only take them again on 
quitting it. 
The other tribe consists of what 
are called the Pampas Indians, a 
small race, of settled habits, who 


live considerably to the westward of 


Rio Negro. They are an agricultural 
and pastoral people, and have also 
some manufactures: they resort to the 
coast with cattle, coarse cloths, dried 
meats, &c. to barter, chiefly for spirits 
and tobacco. They are represented as 
being a numerous but inoffensive peo- 
ple, and as their flocks of sheep are in 
great abundance, it might be an ob- 
ject to procure wool from them ; it is 
said, however, to be of indifferent tex- 
ture. 

The whole of the tracts from the 
Rio de la Plata to Cape Horn, has 
been abandoned by the Spaniards, 
with the exception of Rio Negro, 
where there are remains of a settle- 
ment, from whence the inhabitants 
are retiring every year. The govern- 
ment of Buenos Ayres have only taken 
nominal possession of any part of it, 
and merely stationed a commandant 
at Rio Negro, without any soldiers. 
Some black troops had at first been 
sent, who greatly distressed the inha- 
bitants by exactions, and by the des- 
truction of nearly all their cattle, 
which, before the revolution, were 
very abundant, and afforded means of 
loading many vessels every year with 


Patagonia. 


hides and tallow. Those 
exactions caused the emigration bake 
mentioned. i ore 

The land about Rio N is said 

to be excellent for corn of a 
perior quality ; and there are 
and well watered tracts, 

a for the rearing of cattle. The 
bull and cow of Patagonia are about 
the size of the English ; but the ox 
at three Pyne old, is half as large 
again, and grows to an immense size 
From these, and from the wild cattle, 
with which the interior swarms, cured 
provisions, especially jerked beef, might 
very easily be exported to the Wes 
Indies in any quantity: At the Ha. 
vannah, jerked beef is in such requegt, 
as to bring 14 dollars per quintabof 
100 pounds ; and the passage would 
take two or three months. The coun. 
try abounds also with wild horses, the 
skins of which might be available, 

On the banks of the Rio Negro, 
there are an abundance of willow-trees, 
fit for beams and rafters of houses: 
there is no other timber ; but for fuel 
there are ample supplies of 
wood ; and for the erection of build- 
ings, bricks dried in the sun are used, 
although there is plenty of stone. The 
climate is one of the mildest and 
healthiest in the world. 

Along the coast from latitude 37. to 
42. south, there are innumerable 
islands or sand banks, extending to 
the distance of seven or eight leagues 
from the main; and within them ate 
found some convenient harbours for 
ships to lie in, and numerous creeks 
navigable for boats. The chart pub- 
lished by Faden from the survey of 
Malespinas, though on a small scale, 
was found very correct, and indeed 
the only one to be relied on. During 
the months of September, October, 
November, and December, the banks 
are covered with sea elephants, im 
such numbers, that from fifteen to 
twenty sail, of 200 tons each, might 
annually load with oil, if the fishing 
were pursued under proper restrictions, 
such as not to kill any elephant under 
two years old, nor the females 
they have pupped and brought up 
their young. A pup three or four 
weeks old, can shift for itself. These 
animals have been very much destroy- 
ed by the Americans, who kill pups 
producing only four or five gallons of 
oil, whilst if they were left to the age 
of two or three years, they would pro- 
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as many barrels. ‘The whole 

dem abounds besides with hair and 

far seals; the trade in which, either 

for the London or China markets, 
t be worth attention. 

mig abip, from the crew of which 

this information has been obtained, 


Patagonia. 
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was unfortunately wrecked whilst 
pursuing a profitable traffic on the 
coast. She was the only English ves- 
sel remembered there, although about 
twenty ships annually resort thither, 
a few of them French, but the greater’ 
number Americans, 





A DISCOURSE ON MISSIONS, BY JOHN FOSTER. e 


In the first part of this most elo- 
tand powerful composition, the 
Preacher observes, that there is a cer- 
tain principle of correspondence to re- 
igion throughout the economy of the 
world. Things bearing an apparent 
analogy to its truths, sometimes more 
inently, sometimes more abstract- 

, present themselves on all sides to a 

tful mind. This lofty view of 
God and nature, he illustrates with a 
splendour and magnificence of thought 
amd language, perhaps beyond the 
reach of any other writer of our day— 
exhibiting all things as a great sys- 
tem of emblems, reflecting or shadow- 
ing the will of the Almighty, and 
“religion standing up in grand paral- 
le to an infinity of objects, receiving 
their testimony and homage, and 
speaking with a voice which is echoed 
by the creation.” 

In many parts of this sermon we 
are strongly reminded of our own 
Chalmers—and we know of none but 
“these brethren in power,” who could 
have written the passages we are now 
about to quote. Mr Foster is enfore- 
ing on our minds this great truth, 
that in the character of servants of 
God, we are all placed under the ne- 
cesity of an intense moral warfare 
against the powers of evil, as real and 
palpable as ever were encountered in 
the field of battle. 

_It is striking to observe, at the same 
time, in what manner many of the persons 
who are thus tired to loathing of these 
images in their moral and spiritual appli- 
cation, shall be all energy when the same 
forms of thought come in literal representa- 
tion of war. Most of the excitable ani- 
mated class of spirits, whether in youth or 
Pie more ey why life, 7 be a 

enthusiasm e i 0 
battles and a uhtetemeiie. Those 
very terms of martial metaphor, under the 
spiritual import of which they are begin- 
my amidst some religious service, 
tosink in dulness, may relieve them by a 
sudden diversion of the mind away to some 


imagined scene of real conflict ; and they shall 
feel a proud elation in rising from the stale 
and sleepy notion of a spiritual warfare, to 
the magnificence of the combats which are 
displayed in fire and blood to the eyes, and 
in thunder to the ears. The imagination 
shall follow some m: i mortal, of 
history or fiction, through scenes of tumult, 
and terror, and noble daring, and_ shall 
adore him as beheld exulting unhurt in vic- 
tory, or breathing out his soul as a hero 
should die. The enthusiast while sitting 
still and abstracted, may at moments be 
almost iled in fancy into a personation 
of this favourite hero. And the scenes of 
destruction, thus fervidly imagined, shall 
really be deemed the sublimest exhibitions 
of man, in which human energy approaches 
hear os He tear immortals, 
is mind, perhaps, silentl unci 
this very term, sunfnansiipte iat last _ 
versity of human madness by which an 
epithet expressing negation of all relation to 
death, has been selected in special prefer- 
ence to be applied to men whose very busi- 
ness has been to deal in death, both as 
givers and receivers. If, in this enflamed 
state ef the mind, the idea were again pre- 
sented of the Christian warfare, of a con- 
test against principalities and powers, and 
spiritual wickedness, it would be repelled 
with disdain of the impertinence or arro- 
gance which could assume for such matters 
any of the lofty terms belonging, and, (it 
would be proudly said), deservedly applied, 
to the transactions of Trafalgar and Water- 
loo. This contempt may be inspired by the 
imagination alone of the glories of war, but 
it would be felt in a still stronger degree by 
most of the men who have actually witness- 
ed and shared the terrors and triumphs of 
martial exploit, if it could happen that they 
should hear the figurative language in ques- 
tion, and lend for a moment attention 
enough to understand what it should mean. 
In short, between distaste for its insipidity, 
and almost resentful scorn of its imperti- 
nence of pretension, the metaphor would 
be, by the greatest number of men of spi- 
rit and imagination, flung back on the weak 
and dreaming religionists, as an idle fancy 
just fit for their jargon. Let these wars, 
enemies, and heroes of vapour, they would 
say, busy the feeble souls to which they can 
have the effect of realities. 
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But while this is their feeling, what shall 
‘we think of the state of their perception ? 
Alas for the condition of the senses of the 
souls that have so little cognisance of a 
most fearful reality which exists on every 
side and presses upon them! How de- 
plorable to see men exercising their facul- 
ties, in observation, and interest, and cau- 
tion, on the elements and ts around 
them, and yet scarcely apprehending the 
presence of the worst of them all, and, ex- 
cepting the Divinity, the mightiest ; and to 
see them ‘‘ sporting themselves with their 
own deceivings,” while they are turning 
away with slight or scorn from the repre- 
sentations by which divine or human admo- 
nition is attempting to alarm them to a 
sense of their from this grand ene- 
my, Moral Evil. And then to observe that 
among creatures so insensible there is, the 
while, a quick and ardent recognition of 
enemies, a martial spirit, and all the pomp 
and pride of wars, battles, victories! Truly 
it is a spectacle for the most malignant in- 
telligences in the creation to exult over, 


while their most dreadful foe is invading 
them all. It is a spectacle of still darker 
eharacter than that which would have been 
presented by opposed armed parties or le- 
gions, gallantly maintaining battle on the 
yet uncovered spaces of ground, while the 
universal deluge was rising. 


He soon afterwards proceeds still 
more eloquently in the same strain. 


Sometimes we contemplate, perhaps, the 
mighty progress of destruction, as carried 
over a large tract of the earth by some of 
the memorable instruments of the divine 
wrath, such as Attila, Zingis Khan, or Ti- 
mour. We behold a wide ing terror 
preceding, to be soon followed by the realisa- 
tion of every dreadful presage in resistless 
ravage and extermination. The doomed 
countless multitudes crowd tumultuously 
on our view, in all the forms of dismay, 
and vain effort, and suffering, and death ; a 
world of ghastly countenances, desperate 
struggles, lamentable cries, streaming blood, 
and expiring agonies ; with the correspond- 
ing circumstances of fury and triumph, and 
the appropriate scenery of habitations burn- 
ing and the land made a desert. The 
fancied forms of individual sufferers, in- 
cessantly marked forth from the confused 
aggregate, and presented to the mind in 
momentary glimpses, preserve the vividness 
of our ion of the misery, unconfound- 
ed in the view of its immensity, while that 
immensity throws over all the more dis- 
tinct impressions a general character of hor- 
ror 


When a man of ardent imagination has 
dwelt upon such a scene till it almost 
glows into reality in his view, let him be 
assured jit is the of truth and 


soberness that affirms this spectacle to form 
6 
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but a faint and inadequate comparison 
representing that other invasion, wie 
made upon the spirits of all mankind, that 
invasion of which, indeed, all these horrors 
are themselves but a few of the exterior ei. 
cumstances and results. And yet creatures 
assailed and in danger of destruction by this 
more awful calamity, surveying in imag. 
nation, and shuddering while they survey, 
these furies and miseries of remote times or 
regions, shall bless their good fortune that 
they are not exposed to an of 
thousnndéh part vo fomnidabie| "om" 

In following in thought those 
of devastation and carnage, we have the 
consolation of foreseeing its end. The 
Cesars and Attilas were as mortal as the 
millions who expired to give them fame, 
Of Timour, the language of the Historian 
kindling into poetry, relates that, “ he 
pitched his last camp at Otrar, where he 
was expected by the Angel of Death.” * But 
the power that wages war immediately on 
the souls of men, the power of delusion and 
depravity, has continued to live and 
while all these renowned exterminators have 
yielded to the decree that sent them after 
their victims. It is perpetually invi 
by the very destruction which it 3 as 
if it fed upon the slain to strengthen itself 
for new slaughter, immortal by the’ very 
means of death. For the operations of sin 
on human var yp - of a nature to facili- 
tate its renewed and prolo i 
The effects are fear one wieaal bear 
the cause, with which they unite, and im- 
part an indefinite augmentation to its force; 
the main principle of its » all the 
while, being in the natural aptitude of ity 
unhappy subjects to receive the mischief 
which it applies. The beings therefore uns 
der the predominant power of sin are. be. 
coming, without intermission, more and 
more absolutely sinners ; so that each step 
in the advance gives stronger assurance of 
their maintaining that character in the next 
But what an awful scene is a world.with a 
vast multitude of inhabitants of whom the 

eat majority are incessantly growing 
sa ! Sede what dreadful perteoten of 
evil might not such a race attain but for 
death, that cuts the term of individuals.so 
short, and but for the Spirit of God, that 
converts some, and puts a degree of rem 
traint on the rest. 

And now, if there is really thus in action, 
against the souls of our race, such an ene 
my as all these epithets and ime can but 
faintly represent, can a professed servant of 
God look round and felicitate himself on 
having an extremely easy test of his fideli- 
ty? Where does he find his. pri 
ground of immunity and indulgence, w: 
this mighty force of evil drives and sweeps 
and rages, against God and truth, against 
goodness and happiness, and his own spl- 
rit and all men’s spirits, as really as an m- 
fernal legion could do? In seeking such 

* Gibbon. 
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1819. 
exemption he must abandon all the objects 
and interests against which this hostility is 
directed ; must therefore, in effect, co-ope- 


rate with the enemy. Let him consider 
what scheme it is possible to conceive of 
tme service to the King of heaven in this 
bad world which should ~ commit him 
in conflict, at eve int of its execution. 
iaioa every good he can think of he will 
find an appropriate antagonist evil already 
in full action, an action that will not remit 
and sink into quiet when he approaches to 
effect the intended good. Nay, indeed, in 
what way me eae ~~ of — => 
al en nature of his 
een bes "in that of seeing what it is 
ageinst 2? And when he puts the matter to 
imental proof, does he ever find that 
those apprehended adversaries are nothing 
but menacing shadows? Let him that has 
made the most determined, protracted, and 
extensive trial, tell whether it . idle com- 
mon-place and extravagance when we say, 
that all Christian exhortation is in truth a 
summons to war.” 

Mr Foster then remarks, that there 
are many powers and agencies of the 
grand enemy, Moral Evil, which press 
so immediately on a man’s own per- 
sonal economy, that a habitual conflict 
with them is an essential condition of 
the weer character. But others 
again there are of great power and 
hatefulness, which do not so directly 
forcethemselves into the question of his 


being a Christian or not. ‘The sphere of 


their malignant operation lies, perhaps, 
st a greater distance, and they may 
seem from their magnitude and conso- 
lidated establishment, to bid defiance 
to the efforts of individuals. Mr Fos- 
ter accordingly admits freely, that the 
tion toa Christian, to exert a 

share Ky carta in this direction, 
may be considered as an appeal 
to those higher a Ean co 
ligious spirit, which aspire to the full 
imity and zeal of the Christian 
character. It is an incitement to 
their ambition, that it may never 
‘an be said, with respect to any part 
the operations of God against evil 
among men, that he trod the wine- 
press alone, and that of the people 

was none with him.” 

When animated to this high and 
enterprising spirit, a man ma 
eaker that the nek et prevailing 
over large tracts of the world, should so 

in this country, or other pro- 
testant nations, till a comparatively 
tecent time, have been accounted as 
comprehended within the sphere of 


ired Christian exertion. The 
OL. V 
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friends of religion’ seem to have re- 
garded those dreadful maladies of the 
moral world, the delusions and abomi- 
nations of paganism, with a sort of sub- 
missive awe, as if almost they had es- 
tablished a prescriptive right to their 
place on earth—“ as if they were an 
unchangeable, uncontroulable part of 
the great system of things, like the 
destructive climates of certain. portions 
of the globe, and the liability of others 
to the terrors of earthquakes.” 

Within a later period, however, 
within that chiefly which has shewn, 
on so vast a scale, the availableness of 
human agency for overturning things 
of ancient, and wide, and commanding 
establishment in the world, Mr Fos- 
ter remarks, that men have to 
regard, with less prostration of feel- 
ing, those gigantic dominations which 
have for so many ages held so many 
nations in the debasement of supersti- 
tion. Indeed what man who has been 
a ipillenophiens observer of the events 
of modern history, would dare to af- 
firm what must be the durability of any 
human establishments? Even truth, 
righteousness, and wisdom are not im-~ 
mortal on earth; and shall it be as- 
serted, without awakening, in all 
thoughtful hearts, indignation and 
scorn, that any system,-formed, built, 
and cemented by the most hideous su- 

rstition, must of necessity be ever< 
asting on the land which it darkens ? 
It is somewhat singular that those per= 
sons who first argued against all at- 
tempts to christianize India, on the 
ground of the essential immortality of 
the Hindoo Superstition, were those 
who, in an cial manner, arrogated 
to themselves the title of philosophers, 
while they were thus advancing a 
proposes which was belied by all 

istory, both sacred and profane. 
While they tried to cover, with 
ridicule and shame, the ignorance and 
the fanaticism of all missionaries 
they themselves were standing on 
ground which shelved away, and crum- 
bled beneath their feet. a Fk the 
ignorant fanatics of a false phi sophy, 
and scoffingly preaching in their dark- 
ness to those who were walking in the 
sunshine. So little did they know of 
human nature, that they believed the 
fetters of fear to be stronger than the 
links of love; and that the human 
soul would cling, with more insepara- 
ble passion, to the .grim_ idols unto 
whose worship it > nee through 

2 
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mi and blood, than it ‘has ever 
psy Mee to cling to the altar built 
by faith, and illuminated by revelation. 

What then was the advice given to 
christians by those philosophers who 
believed in the invincible power of 
wickedness and falsehood ? It was to 
leave the Hindoo Superstition to itself, 
for that it was a rock against which 
the vain efforts of Christianity would be 
flung back like the idle foam of the sea. 

It would not be difficult to shew 
that the philosophers of whom we 
are now speaking, have not succeeded 
in giving the solution of any one of 
those moral problems, which, in our 
own time, have been forced upon the 
minds of men meditating on their 
own grand and melancholy destinies. 
They have uniformly shewn them- 
selves ignorant of the elements of hu- 
man nature, and hence, in spite of all 

“their powers of ratiocination, they 
have never arrived at the truth. We 
‘ would not give such a man as Foster 
or Chalmers for them all; and, in say- 
‘ing so, we speak the sentiments of 
Britain, for while our modern philoso- 
phers are talked of with that wavering 
and dubious admiration which mere 
exhibitions of intellect excite, they, 
-and others such as they, are partakers 
of that deep, profound, affectionate, 
‘and grateful reverence, with which 
“men regard the wise and benign bene- 
factors of their species. 

While the philosophers have been 
satisfied with the simple affirmation 
that Christianity can never be intro- 
duced among the natives of India, 
Foster has, in this discourse, entered 
into an examination of the causes con- 
stituting the power and the weakness 
of their horrid superstition. Our 
next extract shall be a long one, but 
we do not fear to say that it is not 

, either in eloquence or philo- 
y, by any composition of our 

ie, 
er site ip Se the Hindoo system 
is striki iar ; but as it is the 
ud teaee of the evil, rather 
i ific discriminations, that re- 


a 


object is rather to exhibit the system in 


of pernicious operation than in 

any Statement of its form and 
materials. There needs no great length of 
iption, since the communications of 
missionaries, and various works in common 


the. 
ee Soh eet modes of paganism. 
its 





[uly 
circulation, have made all who take the 
least interest in the subject familiarly’ g¢. 
quainted with the prominent features of the 
heathenism of central Asia. For the af. 
tainment of any thing like a complete 
knowledge it may defy all human f 1 
which faculty besides, if it might search 
universe for choice of subjects, could find 
nothing less worth its efforts for knowledge. 
The system, if it is to be so called, is an 
utter chaos, without top, or bottom, or cen. 

re, or any dimension or proportion belong. 
ing either to matter or mind, and consisti 
of what deserves no better order. It gives 
one the idea of immensity filled with what 
is not of the value of an atom. — It is the 
most remarkable exemplification of the pos- 
sibility of making the grandest ideas con. 
temptible, for that of infinity is here com. 
bined with the very abstract of worthless. 
ness, 

** But, deserving of all contempt asiti 
regarded merely as a thasage of- nadensean 
fantasies, it becomes a thing for detestation 
and earnest hostility when viewed in its 
practical light, as the governing scheme-of 
principles and rites to a large portion of our 
race. Consider that there is thus acting 
upon them, as religion, a system which is 


“in nearly all its properties, that which the 


true religion is not, and in many of. them 
the exact reverse. Look at your religion, 
presented in its bright attributes before you, 
reflecting those of its Author; and then 
realise to your minds as far as you can, the 
condition of so many millions of human 
spirits receiving, without intermission, from 
infancy to the hour of death, the full in- 
fluence of the direct opposites to these di- 
vine principles,—a contrast of condition but 
faintly typified by that between the Israel- 
ites and the Egyptians in beholding, on the 
different sides, the pillar in its appearance 
over the Red sea. - Consider in comparison 
the intellectual and moral systems under 
which we and they are passing . forward to 
another world. While ours has, as its 90- 
lar light and glory, the doctrine of One 
Being in whom all perfections are united 
and infinite, theirs scatters that which is the 
most precious and vital sentiment of the hu- 
man soul, and indeed of any created intelli- 
gence, to an indefinite multitude and di- 
versity of adored objects; the one system 
carrying the spirit downward to utter de- 
basement through that very element of feel- 
ing in which it should be exalted, while 
the other, when in full influence, bears it 
upward in spite of a thousand things com- 
bining to degrade it. ‘The relation subsist- 
ing between man and the divinity, as un- 
folded to view in the true religion, is of 4 
a and solemn character ; whereas the 
Brahminical theory exhibits this relation @ 
an infinitely confounded, fantastic, vexd 
tious, and ludicrous complexity of form. 
While in the Christian the future 
state of man is declared with the same dig- 
nified simplicity, the opposed paganism, 
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petween some inane dream of an aspiring 
icism on the one hand, and the pale 
wie omeeite of a reptile invention be 
presents, we might say sports, thi 
oiling doctrine and fact in the shapes of 
whimsey and riddle. Ours is an economy 
according to which religion, considered as 
in its human subjects, consists in a state of 
the mind instead of exterior formalities; the 
institutes of the Hindoos make it chiefly 
consist in a miraculously multiplied and 
ramified set of ritual fooleries. It is al- 
most superfluous to notice in the compari- 
son, that while the one enjoins and pro- 
motes a perfect morality, the other essen- 
tially favours, and even formally sanctions, 
the worst vices. It may suffice to add, 
that while the true religion knows nothing 
of any precedence in the Divine estimate 
and regard, of one class of human creatures 
before another, in virtue of nativity or any 
mere natural distinction, the superstition 
we are describing has rested very much of 
its power upon a classification according to 
which one considerable proportion of the 
le are, by the very circumstance o 
their birth, morally distinguished as holy 
and venerable, and another more numerous 
ion, as base and contemptible, sprung 
from the feet of the creating god, that they 
ight be slaves to the tribe which had 
the luck and honour to spring from his 
head. 

* Such is this aggregate of perversions of 
allthought, and feeling, and practice. And 
yet, the system, being religion, acts on its 
subjects with that kind of power which is 
appropriate and peculiar to religion. The 
sense which man, by the very constitution 
of his nature, has of the existence of some 

-human power, is one of the strongest 
principles of that nature; whatever, there- 
fore, takes effectual hold of this sense will 
go far toward acquiring the regency of his 
moral being. This conjunction of so many 
delusions does take possession of this sense 
in the minds of the Hindoos, with a 
mightier force than probably we see in any 
other exhibition of the occupancy of reli- 
gion, on a wide scale, in the world. » But 
to the power which the superstition has in 
thus taking hold of the religious sense, is 
to be added that which it acquires by ano- 
ther and a dreadful adaptation ; for it takes 
hold also, as with more numerous hands 
than those given to some of the deities, of 
all the corrupt principles of the heart. 
What an awiul phenomenon, that among 
a race of rational creatures a religion should 
be mighty almost to omnipotence by means, 
a = measure, of its favourableness to 


- Qbserve, again, the power possessed 
by this stupendous delusion in having di- 
rect hold on the Senses, in so many ways, 
even exclusively of the grosser means, (the 
grossest possible, as. you are apprised) of 
which it avails itself to please them. It 
comes cut in manifestation upon the view 
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of its devotees in a visible striking imagery, 
which meets them on all sides. All their 
vanities of doctrine stand, as it were, em- 
bodied before them, and occupy their facul- 
ties sooner than they can think, more 
constantly than they think, and in a 
mode possession stronger than mere 
thought. Indeed it is a mode of possession 
which, (after faith has grown into the ha- 
bs nee oe vag may eee on ra 
eeli t be wanting ; 
gn wee Mow India, as in other 
regions, when external forms and shows 
have been admitted as symbois of subjects 
of belief, they may preserve in the 

much of the moral habitude appropriate to 
that belief, even at times when there is no 
strictly intellectual apprehension of the 
matter. The Hindoo is under the influence 
of this enchantment upon his senses, al- 
most wherever the Christian remonstrant 
against the dreams and rites of his supersti- 
tion can approach him, seeking access to 
his reason and conscience. The man thus 
attempting may have read idle fictions of 


f magical spells, which obstruct the passing 


of some line, or preclude entrance at a gate; 
but here he may perceive a real in i 
magic, between the truth he brings, an 
the intellectual and moral faculties into 
which he wishes to bonne it. Bo his 
mission rogress among the e, per- 
haps he shall address them the first 
time where there is in sight some votive ob- 
ject, some consecrated. relic, or the tomb of 
some revered impostor; things which, con- 
nected, in their apprehension, as _closel: 
with religion as their garments are wi 
their persons, must needs be indicative that 
that which they belong to is there; they 
are felt as pledges of it reality, and signs 
of its authority impending over them. A 
very firm association has not only the effect 
of our being reminded by the less object of 
the greater, but of our having an;aggra- 
vated sense of the reality of that greater. 

** His next address may be uttered in the 
vicinity of a temple, which, if in ruins, 
seems to tell but so _— the — = 
tically, by that image and sign of antiquity, 
at what J vomited aha distan dioat 
time that was the religion which is the reli- 
gion still ; if undilapidated and continuing 
in its appropriate use, overawes their minds 
with the mysterious solemnities of its in- 
violable sanctuary; while the sculptured 
shapes and actions of divinities, overspread- 
ing the exterior of the structure, have no- 
thing in their impotent and monstrous de- 
vice and clumsy execution, to abate the re- 
verence of Hindoo devotion toward the ob- 
jects expressed in, this visible language. 
The missionary, if an acute observer, might 
perceive how rays of malignant but impera- 
tive influence strike from such objects upon 
the faculties of his auditors, to be as it were 
reflected in their looks of disbelief and dis- 
dain upon the preacher of the new doctrine. 
What a strength of guardianship is thus ar- 
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rayed in the senses of the pagan for the 
dogmas and fables and immoral principles 
established in his faith ! ‘ ’ 
“* Or we may suppose the protester in 
the name of the true God to be led to the 
scene of one of the grand periodical 
tions of the extraordinary rites of idolatry. 
There, as at the temple of J aut, con- 
templating the effect of an intense fanati- 
cism, glowing through an almost infinite 
» he perceive that each individual 
mind is the more fitted, by being heated in 
this infernal furnace, to en in a more 
decided form and stamp of idolatry as it 
cools. 


“* Antiquity is, all over the world, the 
favourite a ne of that which is without 
rational evidence, especially so, therefore, of 
superstition ; and the Brahminical supersti- 
tion rises imperially above all others in as- 
sumption of dignity from the past, which it 
arrogates as all its own, but emphatically 
that which appears the most solemn by re- 
moteness. Unlike most other dominations 
over human opinion, which deduce them- 
selves from an origin, and attain their ho- 
nours in and by means of their enlarging 
progress downward in time, this proud im- 
posture makes the past, back to an incon- 
ceivable distance, the iar scene of its 
magnificence. And it teaches its devotees 
to regard its continued presence on earth not 
as the progress of a cause advancing and 
brightening into greatness and triumph, but 
merely as something of the radiance reach- 
ing thus far, and with fainter splendour, 
from that glory so divine in the remote past. 
Its prime a estation roy “1 power to 
prolong ect to even thi period, 
in which the faithful worshippers have to 
look back so far to behold the glory of that 
vision it once condescended to unfold on this 
world. The grand point of attraction being 
thus placed in a past so stupendous as to as- 
sume almost a character of eternity, the 
contemplations, the devotional feelings, and 
the self-complacency, are drawn away in a 

ive direction, and leave behind in 
contempt all modern forms of faith or insti- 
tution, as the insignificant follies sprung from 
the corruption of a heaven-abandoned period 
of time. The sentiments excited in them 
by the many signs of decay in the exterior 
apparatus of their system, such as the ruin- 
state of innumerable temples, will rather 
coincide with this attraction in carrying the 
and the pride to the glory that was 

once, than lead to any suspicion of a futility 
for which the system deserves to grow out 
i ive magnitude, this 


egree of ela- 


tion in the minds of the Hindoos, notwith- 


H 
line their i bility of - r 
ai teneinealwee, 

** And again, however slight their affec. 
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their ae 
tions toward thei temporary relatives, 
yo ag owe ing back 


through unnumbered generations, all hay... 


ing had their whole intellectual and mor] 
existence involved inseparably in their reli. 
gion, and surrendering in succession their 
souls to become a kind of guardians or 
tions of it, must add a more vital pri 

of attraction to the majestic authority and 
sanction of such an antiquity. Generations 
of little account in their own times may ac. 
quire, when passed away to be contemplated 
as ancestry, a certain power over the ima 
gination by becoming invested with some. 
thing of the character of another world,— 
venerableness which combines with and 
ments the interest which they hold in our 
thoughts as having once belonged to our 
mortal fraternity. This combined interest 
going wholly into the sentiments of religion, 
in the pagans ef whom we speak, they will 
feel as if a violation of that would be an in. 
sult to each of the innumerable souls of the 
great religious family departed, all worthier 
of respect than any that are now living in 
the world from which they have wala 
This habitual reference to their ancestors, 
with a certain sense of responsibility, is 
maintained by various notions and rites. of 
their superstition, expressly contrived for 
the purpose, as well as by.the pride which 
they can all feel, though they be but little 
sensible to the kind of poetical charm which 
might be felt, in thus standing connected, 
through identity of religious character and 
economy, with the remotest antiquity. 

** Nor can the influence be small, in the 
way of confirmed sanction and cherished 
pride, of beholding that which has been the 
element of the moral existence of an almost 
infinite train of predecessors, attested still, 
as to its most material parts, by a world of 
beings at this hour coinciding with the de 
votee, in regarding it as their honour, their 
sanctity, and their supreme law. Let the 
Hindoo direct his attention or his travels 
whichever way he will, within the circuit of 
a thousand leagues, he meets with a crowd. 
ing succession, without end, of living think- 
ing creatures who live and think but to be 
lieve and act as he does. And what, inef- 
fect, do they all think and act so for, but as 
evidence that he is right? The mind can 
rest its assurance of its own rectitude of per- 
suasion on this wide concurrence i 
without therefore acknowledging to itself 8 
degrading dependence. Its mode of seeing 
the matter is, not that the faith of a large 
assemblage of other minds is its faith, but 
that its faith is theirs ; not—I think and act 
as they do, but, They think and act as Ido 
This sort of ambitious expansion outward, 
from the individual as a centre, saves his 
pride of reason from being humiliated by 
the consideration of the sameness of his n0- 
tions with those of the great mass. Ti 
sense of community in human nature # 
strongly and delightfully admitted, whea 
agreeing multitudes corroborate a man’s 
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opinions without depriving him of the self- 

of believing that he holds them 
in the strength of his own wisdom. 

« This corroborating influence of the con- 
sent of contemporary multitude in the most 

i ints of the system, has, as we 
have already hinted, its effect among the 
Hindoos even without the intervention of so- 
cial affection. Never did any where a great 
number of human creatures exist together 
with so little of the attachments of kindred 
and friendship. It is a striking illustration 
of the tendency of their superstition, that it 
nearly abolishes these interests, keeping the 
whole population in the state of detached 
and most selfish particles. This seems in- 
deed to be foregoing one of the strongest 
means of power, since a system of notions 
and moral principles might find the greatest 
account in so combining itself with the affec- 
tions of nature as fo engage them for auxi- 
jiaries. But then what a triumph of this 
bad cause that while, instead of enticing 
these charities into its service it tramples on 
and destroys them, it can notwithstanding 
make this assemblage of dissocial selfish be- 
ings act upon one another in confirmation of 
their common delusion, with an effect even 
greater than that which might have arisen 
from friendly sympathy. Of little worth 
in one another's esteem as relatives and 
friends, it is as things which the gods have 
set their stamp upon that they have their 
grand value. The religion is regarded as 

ing in so very personal a manner to 
all its subjects, that they have the effect of 
figures sculptured on their temples, or of 
leaves of their sacred books of mythology. 
The seal or brand of the deities set: upon 
them does not indeed dignify them all, but 
it makes them all vouchers to the religion. 
They all in conjunction personify, as it 
were, that system which as much requires 
the existence of Soodras to verify it as of 
Brahmins. The ‘ miry clay’ of the feet is 
asessential a part as the royal material of 
the head. 

“Thus the vast multitude are made to 
serve just as surety to one another, and all 
toeach, for the verity of the superstition. 
And as the existence of any of them on any 
other account had been impertinent, their 
existence in such prodigious numbers must 
needs seem to demonstrate a mighty im- 
portance in that for evidence and exempli- 
fication of which it was worth while for 
them to be so many.” 

Mr Foster, after a good deal more 
of the same fine disquisition, speaks 
boldly of the conduct of the Christian 
government over India, in becoming 
an auxiliary to the power of this in- 
fernal superstition. The aid has been 
afforded, not in the way of securing, 
in observance of the principle of tole- 
talon, the pagan worship, and means 

ership, from violent interference, 
but in the form of a positive and ac- 
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tive patronage. The administration of 
the fuads for the ceremonial: of ido- 
latry has been taken, he observes, un- 
der the authority and care of the reign- 
ing power— 

** Composed of persons zealous, on this 
nearer side of a certain extent of water, for 
theestablished Christian religion, which estab« 
lishment has also been recently extended to 
that "heegs side, with what effect towards 
exploding or even pres Ts ing this very mar- 
vellous policy, or wh rag wat) to be 
perfectly harmonious with it, we must wait 
to be informed. In the mean time, the re- 
ligious public is amply informed of a course 
of measures having been deliberately pur- 
sued tending to support and prolong the as- 
cendency of paganism. It has been dis- 
closed to their view, that the highest au- 
thority has taken upon itself the regulation 
of the economy of idols’ temples, has re- 
stored endowments which had been alienated, 
and has made additional allowances from 
the public revenue, where the existing ap- 
propriations have been judged inadequate to 
preserve to those establishments the requi- 
site dignity ;—requisite for what, but to 
prevent any relaxation of the hold which the 
imposture has on the people? And, be it 
remembered, the revenue which is to afford 
this aid is constantly pressing heavily for its 
means of competence on the distressed re- 
sources of this Christian country.” 

Having thus stated the nature of the 
evil, Mr Foster devotes the remainder 
of his admirable discourse to an en- 
lightened and profound argumentation 
on the duty of a great Christian coun- 
try, to do all that in it lies to over- 
come the evil. Asaspecimen of nearly 
50 pages of noble reasoning, we quote 
the following passage.— 

‘6 If they would for a moment put them- 
selves, in imagination, in the case of being 
contemporary with Wicliff, or with Luther, 
and of being applied to by one of these dar- 
ing spirits for advice, we may ask what 
counsel they can suppose th ves to have 
given? They cannot but be instantly con- 
scious that, though they had been protes- 
tants at heart, their dispositions would have 
been to array and magnify the objections 
and dangers ; to dwell in emphatic terms 
on the inveterate, all-comprehensive, and 
resistless dominion of the papal church, es- 
tablished in every soul and body of the 

le; on the vigilance and prompt ma- 
fignity of the priests; and on the insigni- 
ficance, as to any effect, of an obscure indi- 
vidual’s efforts against an immense and 
marvellously well organized system of im- 
ay and depravity, even if that indivi- 
ual could be enough to expect, 
that his protestation would not soon bring 
him to encounter the ultima ratio of his pro- 
voked enemy, in the form of tribunals, 
dungeons and death. In short, if in those 
instances such counsel had been acted upon 
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as they would have given, that zeal which 
was kindling and destined to lay a great 
part of the mightier Babylon in ashes, 
would have smouldered and expired in a 
languid listless hope, that the Almighty 
would sometime create such a juncture of 
circumstances as should admit an attempt at 
reformation without the folly and danger of 
useless temerity. And so we might, for 
Wicliff and Luther, have been immersed in 


the half ism of at this very day. 

« ‘And to pra sye i A 
favour of which we are at present assembled ; 
—all that has been accomplished by it in 
India, and is now accomplishing, as intro- 
ductory, we trust, to a religious change not 
less glorious or extensive than the Reforma- 
tion, may be regarded by its active friends 
as, in some sense, a reward for having re- 
fused to be controuled | ao ——— pe 
guments, and despon predictions, 0: 
Many very weather dagpomiens of rashness 
and enthusiasm. 

“ It is from this quarter that we may 
hear disapprobation in form of the question, 
What can we do against an evil of such 
enormous magnitude, and so consolidated ? 
It may be answered, (and this has indeed 
been already suggested), What you can do, 
in the sense of what precise quantity of ef- 
fect a severe calculation may promise from 
a given effort, is not always to be the rule 
of conduct ; for this would be to deny the 
absolute authority of the divine Master. 
We refuse to obey him for his own sake, 
and refuse with an impious arrogance, if we 
insist on being endowed, or on the right of 
acting as if we could be endowed, with his 
own foresight of consequences, that foresight 
on which, we may presume, are founded 
the wise reasons of his commands. It may 
be added, that the con spirit has been 
signally honoured, inasmuch as some of the 
most effectual and the noblest services ren- 
dered to God in all time, have begun much 
more in the prompting of zeal to attempt 
something for him, as it were at all hazards, 
than in rigorous estimates of the probable 
measure of effect. 

** We may observe also, how all history 
abounds with great effects from little causes, 
thus indeed representing a prevailing fact in 
the constitution of the world. Some such 
consequences now existing in magnitude, 
bear &, goumaeniy of duamapes which will 
hardly allow us to look at them without a 
reference to their origination; others have 
so blended in the conformation of the ordi- 

state of things, that they do not neces- 
y nor readily suggest the thought of 
their first causes. The actual condition of 
our part of the world consists of a number 
of grand, distinguishable, though combined 
effects, at various distances from their re- 
spective causes ; how interesting it would be 
to survey backward their progress ; but they 
are so familiarised around us we are 


seldom reminded of the manner and the di- 
minutiveness in which they began. A mys- 


(July 
terious hand threw a particle of a cause) ig 
we may so speak, among the elements it 
had the principle of attraction in it; j 
found something akin to it to combine wi 
obtaining so an augmentation, to be in. 
stantly again augmented, of the attracting 
and assimilating power, which grew in g 
ratio that became at length stupendous; 
and it exhibits the final result, (if any resuk 
yet attained could be called final), in per. 
aps a grand modification of the condition 
of a le, a continent, a large portion 
the globe. What was the comnanidiia 
of the true religion in this land, and of those 
several reformations which have partly pr. 
stored it from its corruptions? And what 
would be the term of proportion, 
to our principles of judging, between the 
object as seen in the diminutiveness of the 
incipient cause, and in its present extent of 
prevalence ?—between, (if we may be allow. 
ed the figure), the germ in the acorn and 
the majestic oak ? 

** A result thus growing to an immense 
magnitude from a cause apparently so in. 
considerable at the commencement, is the 
collective consequence of a great number of 
causes progressively starting and multiply. 
ing into consentaneous operation, each of 
them respectively having in the same man- 
ner its enlarging series of consequences. 
And in looking to the future progress of this 
undertaking in India, is it not perfectly r- 
tional to assume, that many small means 
and little events will be, in their respective 
times and places, the commencements, and 
in a sense the causes, of trains of conse- 
quences interminally advancing and enlarg. 
Sone 999 


After the eloquence of Foster we 
fear that our readers will be little dis- 
posed to care for any of our opinions 
on this subject, expressed in our own 
more homely and feebler words. Yet 
they may perhaps excuse us for at- 
tempting to state the whole argument 
in a concise form. 

It is assumed then, as a fundamen- 
tal principle, that the Christian reli- 
gion is not only the best of all reli- 
gions, but the only true one—and that 
it cannot exist among men without pu- 
rifying, exalting, and enlightening the 
character of nations. To in 
Christianity into any country what 
ever, where it was not formerly known, 
even into a country where superstition 
may have assumed its least hideous 
form, would therefore be to confer an 
inestimable benefit on its inhabitants. 
This being the case, it becomes a duty 
incumbent upon all individuals 
states, in proportion to their means, 
to attempt the conversion unto Chris- 
tianity of all heathen nations. But tt 
becomes, more especially, a duty iD 
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bentuponall great Christian states, 

oo diffuse ae the kingdoms subjected 
to their sway, that religion which has 
peen the cause of their own superior 
wisdom, virtue, happiness, and power ; 
and if they are deterred from so doing, 
any fears lest the knowledge so 
communicated might ultimately render 
thesubject people independent, then are 
they, when enjoying the greatest bles- 
ing of heaven, afraid of bestowing it 
on others, lest some part of their own 
temporal pepe might be sacrificed 
to the eternal happiness of millions un- 
born. But it is obvious, or demon- 
strable, that it is for the advantage of 
all nations of the earth, that they 
should be all enlightened and free, and, 
that even politically, Britain, for ex- 
ample, would be benefited by the spread 
of Christianity over India. The ar- 
gument, therefore, against attempting 
to christianize India, founded on the 
danger that might thence result to our 
dominions there (which by the way, is 
now well known to be a bug-bear) is 


untenable, because it is in direct op- 


position to every principle of justice to 
our fellow creatures, or of gratitude to 
our Creator. It is now universally ad- 
mitted, that the Hindoo superstition, 
is the most odious that has ever exist- 
ed among mankind, because the most 


immoral and unintellectual, and in all 


things debasing, polluting, and de- 
It is there- 
fore, clear as the light of day, that we, 


anation of Christians and philosophers, 


are bound, by the very tenure on 
which we hold our elevated existence 
eat God, to spread over 
at religion, without which 
men are like the brutes that perish— 


-and that we are not Christians, if we 


dare for one moment basely to think, 
that there can be any spot on that 
earth, for the sake of whose children 
Christ did die, over which Christianity 


ought not to be spread. But it is ar- 


gued by others again, that certain su- 
perstitions are indestructible. This is 
a mere assertion, not only unsupported 
by facts, but at variance with all the 
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events in the history of man. And, 
with respect to the Hindoo supersti- 
tion, in particular, as it has no founda- 
tion in nature—however strongly it is 
supported by custom and institution— 
but on the contrary, exists in defiance 
and violation of all the principles of 
humanity—so must it be, of all reli- 
gions that ever existed, the strongest 
when unattacked, and the weakest 
when those passions and affections of 
the soul shall be made to rise up in 
array against it, which are now bowed 
down before it in sad and hopeless cap- 
tivity. That the Hindoo superstition 
may therefore be overthtown, no ra- 
tional mind can deny. The question, 
then, is, how shall this be accomplish- 
ed—and the answer at once is, by en- 
abling the natives to discover what is 
Christianity. This can be accomplish- 
ed only by Christian missions, and the 
dissemination of the Bible over India. 
No one has ever said or thought, that 
Christianity will soon be the religion 
of those vast countries. But reason, 
sense, experience, all tell with one 
united voice of thunder, that truth, 
if only given a fair chance for its life, 
will most miraculously prevail—they 
also tell us, that we are placed here, 
not to wait for the decrees of God, in 
the blind indolence of fatalism, but 
.that the human soul is to work out on 
earth the mandates of heaven. We 
are not to expect to see the visible arm 
of God shivering the temples of ido- 
latry, and breaking into fragments 
that fearful superstition which has been 
so long suffered to overshadow a mi- 
serable people. Neither are we to ex- 
pect to do this ourselves. But our 
trust is in the mystery of time—and 
none who have understood the past 
need despair of the future. . Let any 
of our readers consider this our con- 
cluding paragraph, as containing a 
number of consecutive propositions all 
linked together, and leading to the 
establishment of the expediency and 
duty of missions to the east—and point 
out to us, if he can, any weakness or 
vacancy in the chain, 
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Tue Astronomical Discourses of this 
celebrated Preacher produced, perhaps, 
a stronger, if not a more lasting im- 
pression, on the public mind, than any 
other display of pulpit oratory in our 
country during this age. They ap- 
peared when the author’s reputation 
for eloquence was higher than had 
ever been attained by any preacher 
in Scotland since the reformation—and 
it was instantaneously and universally 
acknowledged that the work which he 
had sent from the press was equal in 
wer and splendour to his noblest ex- 
bitions in the pulpit. It proved to 
the satisfaction of all men that his 
command over their minds was legiti- 
mate,—and that though strengthened 
and made more irresistible by the liv- 
ing energies of the voice and eye,— 
it lay in the highest faculties of our 
nature, reason and imagination. They, 
however, who would characterise those 
i as exhibiting the boundless 
flights and fanciful illustrations of 
a Ct we believe many have 
one s0,—seem to us very ignorant of 
their real merits. It is true that the 
often expands into the mag- 
nificence, and kindles into the lustre 
of poetry, as all language does when 
genius speaks of the great works of 
God. But the power of the preacher 
consists in distinctly presenting to the 
view even of unscientific minds, all the 
| sw of astronomy, in the grand out- 
ines of its system,—so that the very 
humblest ismade to feel the omnipotence 
of the Deity as profoundly as the very 
highest intellect. It is not because the 
er utters any thing new, either 

in subject or illustration, that he thus 
pages our conceptions ; but he does 
80, a d and sweepi icture 
of Wiles which all nae A pernty 
and by a devout and empassioned ho- 
pe the Being who upholds them 
in his creation. While our souls are 
thus filled with the most august con- 
ceptions of the Deity, the preacher does 
not leave us in the hopelessness of our 
conscious insignificance; but shows 
to us, from the whole analogy of na- 
ture, that in the midst of all his omni- 


potence and all its unimagined wi 
the Deity cares for us the insects of.g 
speck, and that we live and will live 
in his mercy and redeeming love. The 
object of the Astronomical Discourses 
is to fill the soul with a sense of 
the omnipotence of God, and, at the 
same time, with a conviction that our 
own utter frailty does yot exclude wy 
from his thoughts. The preacher ex. 
plains the groundlessness of that 
ticism which fears because Godis. 
and we are less than nothing—he 
heaps image upon image, and follows 
out train upon train of reasoning to 
elevate our conceptions of the. Deity, 
and to humble those of ourselves, — 
but he leaves us at last, not standing 
at a hopeless distance from Him, but 
like children, strong in piety and trust. 
ing in the strength of their parents 
love. Whatever objections may be 
made, either fairly or not, to the style 
or spirit of “ this great argument,” it 
has been felt by all that the Astrono. 
mical Discourses have benefited incak 
culably the cause of religion, by eleva 
ating, and at the same time, enlight 
ening and cheering our conceptions-of 
the moral government of the universe, 
Thatwork, therefore, excited through« 
out Britain a strong desire for. sermons 
by the same author, on subjects; we 
will not say of more universal interést, 
for that cannot be, but of more various 
applicability to the religious feelings of 
our nature. We longed for devotion- 
al helps from the same pious and powet- 
ful mind, in all the mysteries of our 
faith,—and feeling that Christianity 
deals with the profoundest’ passions 
that shake our nature, we wished to. 
hear of its operation on them, from 
the same lips that had told us of the 
wonders of the heavens, and of our 
alliance with the Power that creatéd 
and sustains them. 

The present volume will, we think, be 
gra y accepted as, in fact; ‘cone 
ferring upon us such a service. Itis, 
in most things, all that we hoped ; and 
if there be certain faults of diffuseness 
and repetition discernible in it, these, 
we are convinced, are almost necessarl« 
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inherent in compositions of such a 
y have Impassioned and flowing 
orations, such as these in general are, 
and originally composed for the pul- 
pit,—cannot but occasionally fatigue 
the mind in perusal,—but at the same 


time it is obvious, that possess a 
freedom, a boldness, and an impetuosi- 

, with which sermons written only 
to be read could never have been in- 

i Even in reading them silent- 
ly, theear soon gets accustomed to their 
modulation, which is for the most 
grand and harmonious—and if there 
be in it rather too much manner, it is 
at least, that of a master. 

It cannot, we think, be denied that 
sermons are not, in general, very good 
reading. Nor is this owing to the 
lukewarmness of reailers, so much as 
to the incompetency of preachers. In 
a printed sermon, at least, we expect 
something like views of human nature, 
and a knowledge of human life,—if 
not exhibiting great philosophical 
power, yet surely apostolic fervour and 
simplicity. If we find in sermons nei- 
ther the one nor other of -these, there 
seems no good reason for reading them 
at all—and we neither can nor ought 
toadmit their author to be privileged 
to speak publicly as a teacher. is 
docs not hold “ of sermons 
delivered in a church. Wego to church 
to pray, and to worship God. The in- 
fluence of the place—the sanctity of 
the ministerial office—the worth, it 
may be, of the man who holds it—the 
devotion necessarily inspired by the 
recurrence of a hallowed day—all ren- 
der the Sabbath-service most blessed 
to human beings. Even though the 
sermon we then hear may be in itself 
of little value—it is h by the heart 
inits holiest mood,—and the good which 
it may contain, is received among the 
other sacred influences of the house of 
God. But published sermons are not 
on perused in such lofty states of 
mind, nor can they be; and if they 
arenot only destitute of any remark- 
able intellectual power, but also un~ 
adorned y the rn agen Ase the gos- 

» or the beauty of holiness—the 

t arrogant and self-sufficient read- 
er may lay them aside in weariness 
or disgust, unwilling that high things 

be debased, pure things sullied, 
or mysterious things profaned. The 
evil of dull, stipid, confused, and ill- 
sermons, is one of considerable 
Magnitude ; and no more 
Vou. V. 
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plan could be devised for alienating 
the youthful mind from habits of re- 
ligious meditation, than ‘to 
them with such sermons by way of 
religious exercise. The benefit then 
is incalculable which a volume of tru- 
ly good sermons must confer on the 
— generation, when it has been 
widely established as a family-book, 
as this of Dr Chalmers will inevitably 
be—and that benefit is produced, as 
well by the good which such a family- 
book does, as the evil which it prevents. 
But there is another class of ser- 
mons of which the evil, though it is 
much greater, will not by many be so 
readily admitted—and these are mo- 
ral sermons—that is to say, sermons 
from which religion, as essential to all 
morality, is upon’ principle excluded. 
In them we find sometimes cold and 
bare metaphysics, in’ the place of the 
awful and sublime mysteries of the 
gospel—the self-sufficiency of specula- 


tive minds ing into all their 
classes the duties born of human so- 
ciety, and that r te the dealings 


of men, in place-of that prostration of 
the true Christian spirit that looks to 
God alone for its duties, and the mean 
ing of its duties—and worst of all, a 
confident security in the power of 
mere human virtues, whether of pas- 
sive or ‘active benevolence, to work 
out the salvation of man, in place 
of a humble confession of the utter 
worthlessness of them all, except- 
ing as they are inspired by, and ex- 
ist in the will of God, as revealed to 
mankind in the Christian dispensa- 
tion. Let no one deny that such ser- 
mons exist, written too by men of 
amiable and elegant minds, and in- 
corporated with the body of bur theo- 
logy. Let them at once rather say, 
that such sermons are the best of all. 
But wiser men know that all the 
sources of the highest eloquence are 
dried up in the mere moral preacher— 
that his faith subdues all feelings to 
one level, and that far from an elevat- 
ed one—and that, philosopher though 
he may be, he is blind to the only 
true phi » that of Christianity. 
These are preachers, who, by ex+ 
aggerating human virtues, have some 
times come to speak of man as of God 
—who have not feared to bring for+ 
ward a heathen philosopher by the 
side of a b name—and who, 
throwing into the shade the divinity 
of Christ, have — for his resem-« 
3 
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blance in Socrates, willing, as it, might 


seem, to consider them both in the 
light of pure, unoffending, and suffer- 
ing mortals, yet to death by men who 
could not, understand either. their wis- 
dom or their innocence. Of the danger 
of such preaching as this, it is im- 
possible to give an exaggerated pic- 
ture, 


But there still remains another class 
of preachers, of whom we would say a 
very few words—orthodox preachers. 
Mr Foster has written an essay on 
the causes of the aversion of men of 
cultivated taste to evangelical religion, 
andin the present volume Dr Chalmers 
has a sermon on a subject somewhat 
similar. We are almost disposed to 
think that neither of them has treat- 
ed his theme with perfect candour. 
It must be, and ought to be hateful 
not to men of cultivated taste alone, 
but to all men of right feeling, to hear 
the pure simplicity of the language of 
the New Testament profaned, by be- 
ing incorporated with the vile aaa - 
gar slang of many, called orthodox or 
evangelical, preachers. The vital doc- 
trines of Christianity come polluted, 
degraded, and vulgarised, from their 
mouths—in one confused and undis- 
‘tinguishable mass. The most dread 
ideas are associated with those of the 
most familiar sort—a rude eagerness 
takes the place of a lofty enthusiasm— 
and words, that the soul fears to héar 
unless in hours of high and solemn 
reparation, are impiously vollied out 
by ignorant and uneducated men, 
among all the hideousness or mean- 
ness of their own sectarian jargon. 
Now, in such cases, it is not the man 
of cultivated taste who feels disgust 
aversion at the mere phraseology 
of such preachers, but it is the man of 
real piety, who is shocked by the 
al a spirit of their harangues. 
It is shocking to see one of the blind- 
est of the uninitiated discharging the 
office of high-priest—to see 
* Fools rush in where angels fear to tread.” 
It is true that the mysteries of 
Christianity are, by the influence of 
the Divine Spirit, made intelligible to 
the most humble—but, we are not to 
take the humility of the orthodox up- 
on their own word, nor to believe 
them to speak that of God when their 
minds are obviously under the con- 
tinued influence of thoughts, energies, 
i and recollections of a low, 
ing, and earth-born nature, and 


such as are loathsome in a man,. 
therefore, can form no part of a Chri 
tian. The solution of many of 
great difficulties which, to an unbe 
lieving mind, exist in the Christian 
faith, is to be found in the depth of hus 
man passion—and they who would exs 
plain them must know something of 
the mysteries of joy and grief; and of 
all the. manifold agitations that tra. 
vel like tempests through our souls 
—else may they rave of orthodoxy for 
ever without really awakening one 
mind to a true sense of its condition; 
for how can we draw light from them 
who are themselves sitting in dark. 
ness? © 

Now (using the words in a sense that 
will be plain,) of the two, we cannot 
help considering the moral preacher Jess 
pernicious than the orthodox. The one 
is sadly deficient no doubt, but the other 
is wholly blind ; for he hasneither culti- 
vation of mind sufficient to enable him 
to discover clearly mere moral axioms, 
nor that wisdom of the heart suf 
ficient to comprehend the mysteries of 
Christianity. The moral preacher too, 
provided we are on our guard, cannot 
lead us far astray—for, it may be said, 
that he walks through grounds already 
laid out, and provided with clear paths 
—whereas the orthodox preacher of 
the class described, is like a blind man 
pretending -to be our guide along the 
shores of the sea, not only ignorant of 
its quick sands, but of the ebbing and 
flowing of the tide. The one, finally, 
deals with caution of the things of 
this world—the other rashly stumbles 
forward into the vastness of eternity. 

Now, all this should be considered 
before it is asserted that men of culti- 
vated minds are naturally averse to 
evangelical religion, or that they are 
to be blamed for being so: to certain 
kinds of it. Shew them evangelical 
religion as it really is, and we believe 
that men of cultivated taste, provided 
they be also men of real intellectual 
power, will prefer it to mere dry and 
unsatisfactory morality. They will 
see the face of the human soul reflect. 
ed in the depths of the love of Gad, 
with features more celestial thanJt 
ever before assumed to their unassi 
vision, When confounded or afflicted 


by calamity, they will see, flowin, 
from that source, waters of. com 
more pure and copious than ever HoW 
ed over the faded verdure of life frop 


the shallow urn of human virtue, 
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‘We well know that both Foster and 
Chalmers have advanced other rea- 
sons for the aversion of such men to 
what is called evangelical religion.— 
Foster, especially, has attributed it, in 


measure, to the power which the 
virtues Of magnanimity and courage, 
as exhibited in Greek and Roman 
story, continue to exert over the mo- 
ral aes of men who have, in 
youth, been devoted to classical litera- 
ture. And we grant that there is 
weight in his argument. But unless 
we greatly mistake, none but the 
weakest of scholars bestow any per- 
manent undue love or admiration 
on the heroes of antiquity who fight 
before us in the Iliad of Homer, 
for example, or form their moral 
judgments on their practice, as if 
they had been real living men. ‘They 
exist in a world of their own, unlike 
in almost all. things to that in which 
wemove. Yet, though we feel that 
no such men ever did exist, we feel, 
at the same time, that they are poeti- 
cal representatives of an age which is 
called by way of eminence, the heroic. 
We delight in them, therefore, as in 
beings like but most unlike to our- 
selves—beings created out of imperfect 
realities by the imagination of a great 
poet, and breathing the undecay- 
ed spirit of antiquity. ‘The virtues 
which they possess, we feel to be the 
virtues of an early era of society, 
and we feel at once their strength 
and their weakness. No sensible man 
ever thought Achilles a perfect model 
of a hero, except as a Greek before the 
walls of Troy—nor does any sensible 
man pay much deference to the wis- 
dom of Nestor. On the contrary, the 
Iliad delights and enchains us by the 
vivid and moving picture which it ex- 
hibits of the barbarous spirit of a bar- 
barous age. 

Though, therefore, men of cultivat- 
ed taste may think, and think rightly, 
that such imperfect virtues, as the 
courage and magnanimity of the he- 
ric ages are better than any other fit- 
ted for poetry, we do not believe that 
they often, if ever, carry their admira- 
tion of them so far as to prefer them, 
in their hearts, to the virtues incul- 


‘Cated. by evangelical religion, and to 
slike tha i ay 


t religion because its spirit 


4s hostile to that of the mythological 


ion of antiquity. On the contrary, 
lieve, that those scholars who 
have studied the Greek poetry most 
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philosophically, and who have perused/ 
in general with most earnestness, the 
character and spirit of all antiquity, 
feel most profoundly the wtter inade- 
quacy of all its most splendid displays, « 
to satisfy our highest conceptions even 
of mere human virtue—and that their 
conviction of the truth of Christianity, - 
and of the superior excellence of the 
character it breathes, is rendered more 
deep and stedfast by their knowled 

of the melancholy debasement of the 
human mind, in the ancient world, as . 
well during the most simple state of 
manners, as that of the highest refine- 
ment and civility. 

When such evangelical preachers as 
Foster himself, or Chalmers, k, in 
the language of Scripture, of Christian 
virtues, to men of the finest education, 
there is no fear of their inspiring their . 
hearers either with disgust or ayer- 
sion. If the doctrine of the depravity 
of human nature is true—and_ that it 
is so, the virtues of men speak as 
clearly as their vices, and their happi- 
ness even more affectingly than their 
misery—mankind must know and feel 
it to be'true, however much they may 
at times wish to hide it from’ théem- 
sélves. By such preachers they will 
hear that and other. mysteries See 
of as mysteries ought to be—graduall 
unfolded in the light of the gospel, 
and not forced upon them.in dark- 
ness ; and thus, while all those feel- 
ings of our human hearts are awakened 
by their eloquence, on which the proof 
of the truth of vital Christianity de- 
pends, we will not fail to hear respon- 
ses of that truth echoed back to us 
from all the passing scenes and events 
of this our agitating mortal existence. 

It is because this volume of Ser- 
mons, by Dr Chalmers, contains a 
discussion of many of those great qués- 
tions of vital Christianity, that we 
think it even more valuable than his 
Astronomical Discourses.. He is the 
minister of Christ, and therefore feels 
it to be his duty not to fear to explain 
his Word. He is not ashamed of the 
sacred volume; and therefore, unlike 
many of the timid preachers of the 
day, who wish not to offend the pre- 
jadices of their hearers, he discloses 
its contents, however humiliating they 
may be to the pride of man. Yet his 
doctrine leaves us ‘far happier beings 
than the cold comfort of the moralist. 
He speaks of our high alliance’ with 
God, and deals with a creed, whose 





466°. 
or elevate—as they now reveal to us 
our degradation and depravity, or hold 
up that scheme of redemption by which 
we are madé worthy of Eternal Life. 
The great object of these Discourses 
is stated by Dr Chalmers himself in 
his preface, in his yery happiest manner. 
“ The doctrine which is most urgently 
and most tly insisted on, in the fol- 
lowing volume, is that of the vity of 
human nature, and it were certainly cruel 
to expose the unworthiness of man for the 
single object of disturbing him. But- the 
is turned into kindness, when, along 
with the- knowledge ef the disease, there is 
offered an adequate and all powerful re- 
medy. It is impossible to have a true per- 
ception of our own character, in the sight of 
God, without feeling our need of acquittal ; 
and in opposition to every obstacle, which 
the justice of God seems to hold out to it, 
this want is ided for in the Gospel. 
And it is equally impossible. to have a true 
ion of the character of God, as being 
utterly repugnant to sin, without feeling the 
need of amendment; and in 
obstacle, which the impotency of man 
out to it, this want is also ided 
for in the Gospel. There we the 
amplest securities for the of the guilty. 
ut there do we also securities equal- 
for their progress, and their per- 
holiness. Insomuch, that in every 
ine disciple of the New Testament, ‘we 
see one who, delivered from the 
of his fears, rejoices in hope of a 
i > rg yi ter haere 
of corruption, and ani- 
mated by a new love and a new desire, is 
honest in the purposes, and strenuous in the 
efforts, and abundant in the works of obe- 
iencey He feels the instigations of sin, and 
is respect he differs from an angel. 
follows not the instigations of sin, 
in eee 
man. He may experience 
flesh—but he walks not 


fie 
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gif 


to himself for the very exis- 
tence of them—holier than any of the 

ple around him, and yet humbler than them 
é izing, from time to time, a positive 
imerease to the grace and excellency of his 
character, and yet becoming more tenderly 
censcious every day of its remaining defor- 


and yet 


mities—gradually expanding in attainment, 
ag well as in desire, towards the light and 

of heaven, and yet un- 
der @ yoke from which alone will 
fully emancipate him.” 

Our readers thus know what kind 
of creed they are to expect in this vo- 
lume ; and if they have been content- 
ed hitherto fo hg therstelons on their 


virtues, or on their proprieties, no 


itien to - 
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doubt: they will stumble-at the m 
threshold ; but they who hionbcaua 
their Bible with an unde ing: 
heart—who have meditated on the hig.- 
tory of the species—or who can ready 
the silent annals of their own: soulgs. 
will turn with profound emotion tg; 
these commentaries on the doctrines of; 
the New Testament. The difference, 
between a moralist and a Christian jg’. 
this, that the former considers human’ 
nature merely imperfect—but capable, ; 
by means of reason, strengthened by 
education, of discharging its duties on 
earth to the satisfaction of itself and: 
its Creator ; and thinking so, he relies 
for the future on the goodness of that, 
Creator. The Christian considers hu.. 
man nature, not merely as imperfect, 
but as fallen and depraved, and utterly’ 
incapable of arriving, by the exercise 
of its faculties, at the noblest height 
of virtue. Of a future he has ne’ 
hepe—but over that bridge which. the 
cross of the Redeemer forms over. 
the chasm of sin and death, now se. 
parating us from God. That this lat, 
ter creed is true, is practically acknows; 
ledged and proved by all mankind and 
their history. For if our nature were’ 
merely imperfect, and if human error: 
and vice were produced entirely, or 
nearly so, by human institutions and 
the course of human affairs, there. 
must have occurred in the world many, 
examples of human virtue nearly aper 
proaching to perfection, both in mdis: 
viduals and nations. But, alas! ‘the 
perfectability of human nature is but 
an idle dream. Wisdom, in its highs 
est worldly sense, is akin to folly, and 
the man of the highest moral virtue. 
often. suddenly sinks, as through a) 
quicksand, into shameful and. fatal) 
transgression. But admit the doctrine’ 
of ot and the fall of man, and: 
while thus his nature is rendered more 
awful and mysterious, yet does his 
history on earth become less unintel 
ligible.. His griefs, his agonies, his 
melancholy, and his despair, are then 
reasonable things—while, otherwise, 
they would be but foolishness. and 
mockery. If human nature were never 
more innocent and wiser than it now 
is, it would seem quite impossible to: 
aceount for many of its deepest dreams 
of remorse for the past, and of me 
the future. But in the struggle whieh’ 
it is constantly carrying on with its. 
fallen self, and in its conscious i 

dence on the hand of God lifting it » 
up from its degradation, may be seen 
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many of the otherwise unintelligible 

of the comet ae can be 
Po awning ined, or at 
jeast enlightened. 

But we must now give our readers 
some specimens of the manner in which 
Dr Chalmers treats such themes. The 
yolume contains seventeen Sermons,* 
of which we give the. titles below. 
Wefind that our limits will not allow 
us to analyze any of these fine com- 

itions—so we must, for the present 
at least, content ourselves with two 
extracts from the 5th and 6th Ser- 
mons. 

« God is not man—nor can we measure 
what is due to him, by.what is due to our 
fdlows in society. He made us, .and he 

us, and at his will the life which is 

in us, Will, like the expiring vapour, pass 
away.; and the tabernacle of the body, that 
curious frame-work which man thinks he 
can move at his own pleasure, when it is 
only in God that he moves, as well as lives, 
pa / has his being, will, when abandoned 
by its spirit, mix with the dust out of which 
it was formed, and enter again into the un- 
conscious glebe from which it was taken. 
It was i a wondrous preferment for 
unshapen clay to be wrought into so fine an 
nic structure, but not more, wondrous 
surely than that the soul which animates it 
should have been created out of nothing— 
and what shall we say, if the compound be- 
ing s0 originated, ‘and so sustained, and de- 
pending on the will of another for every 
moment of his continuance, is found to 
= the thought of God, in distaste and 
ion, away from him? When the 

spirit, returns to him who sitteth on the 
throne—when the question is put, Amid all 
the multitude of your doings in the world, 
what have you done unto me ?—when the 
rightful ascendency cf his claims over every 
oer of the creature is made manifest 
im who jud. ighteously—when the 
nh but just selocnsioke of ol things being 
done to his glory—of the entire heart being 
consecrated in every one of its regards to his 
person and character—of the whole man 
being set apart to his service, and every 
compromise being done away, between the 
on the one hand, and that Being on 

the other, who is jealous of his honour ;— 
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when these high pretensions-are set up and : 
brought into comparison with the character 
and the conduet of any one of us, and it be 
inquired in how far we have rendered unto - 
God the ever-breathing gratitude that is 
due to him, and that obedience which we 
should feel at all times to be our task and 
our -obligation—how: shall we fare in that 
great day of examination, if 
that this has not been the tendency of our 
ee and when he who is not a 
man’s jus enter into j t with us 
hasrihdlaneboabiserdadipre *. 
‘* Amid. all the praise we give and re- 
ceive from each other, we may have no 
claims to that substantial praise which com. 
eth from God only. Men may-be satisfied, 
but it followeth not that God is satisfied. 
Under a ruinous delusion upon this subject, 
we may fancy ourselves to be rich, and 
have need of nothing, while, in fact, we are 
naked, and destitute, and blind, and mi- 
serable. And thus it is, that there is a mo- 
rality of this world, which stands in direct 
opposition to the humbling representations 
of the 3 which cannot comprehend 
what it means by the utter worthlessness- 
and depravity of our ‘nature; which pas- 
sionately repels this statement, and that too 
on its own consciousness of attainments su- 


tified in its resistance to the truth as it is in 
Jesus, by the flattering testimonials which 
it gathers to its tee samme: A its worth’ 
from the various quarters of human society. 

“ A just sense of the extent of claim 
which God ow his own creatures, 
would lay open this hiding: + meyer nee 
eed ak us to see, that to do some | 
things for our neighbours, is not the sathe 
with doing all things for our Maker—that a 
natural principle of honesty to man, is al- 
together distinct from a principle of entire 
devotedness to God—that the tithe which we 
bestow upon others, is not an equivalent for 
a total dedication unto God of ourselves, 
and of all which belongs to us—that we 
may present those around us with many an 
offering of kindness, and not present our 
bodies a living sacrifice to God, which ig, 
our reasonable service—that we may earn & 
cheap and easy credit such virtues as 
will satisfy the world, and be utter strangers: 
to the self-denial, and the Spirituality, and 
the mortification, of every ly desire, 
and the affection for the things ‘that are 





* I. The Necessity of the Spirit to give Effect to the Preaching of the Gospel.—II. The 
Mysterious Aspect of the Gospel to the Men of the World.—III. The Preparation Neces- 


sary for understanding the Mysteries of the Gospel. 
1s without Godliness. —V.. The Judgment of Men compared 
ity of a Mediator between God and Man.—VII. The Folly of Men mea- 


VL. The N 


—IV. An Estimate of the Morality that 
with the J t of God.— 
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nin diet God.—XII. The Emptiness of baage BSya vent ye’ The srry En- 

of the Mind against God—XIV. The Power of the Gospel to dissolve the Enmity 
of the Human Heart against God.—X V. The Evils of False Security. —X VI. The Union 
ef Truth and Mercy in the Gospel.—X VII. Thé Purifying Influence of the Christian Faith | 
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and the power which is unseen is terrible. 
Fancy trembles before its own picture, arid 
superstition throws its darkest imagery over 
it. The voice of the thunder is awful, 
but not so awful as the conception of that 
angry Being who sits in mysterious conceal- 
ment, and gives it all its energy. In these 
sketches of the imagination, fear is sure to 
mee We gather an impression of 
ature’s God, from those scenes where Na- 
ture threatens, and looks dreadful. We 
speak not of the theology of the schools, and 
the empty parade of its d trati 
We of the theology of actual feeling, 
—that theology which is sure to derive its 
lessons from the quarter whence the human 
heart derives its strongest sensations,—and 
we refer both to your own feelings, and to 
the history of this world’s opinions, if God 
is more felt or more present to your ima- 
inations in the peacefulness of spring, or 
the loveliness of a summer , than 
when winter with its mi elements sweeps 
the forest of its leaves,~—-when the rushing 
of the storm is heard upon our windows, and 
man flees to cover himself from the desola- 
tion that walketh over the surface of the 
world. 

‘* If nature and her elements be dreadful, 
how dreadful that mysterious and unseen 
Being, who sits behind the elements he has 
formed, and gives birth and movement to 
all things! It is the mystery in which he 
is shrouded,—it is that dark and -unknewn 
region of spirits, where he reigns in glory, 
and stands revealed to the immediate view 
of his wersltippers,—it is the inexplicable 
manner of his being so far removed from 
that province of sense, within which the un- 
derstanding of man can expatiate,—it is its 
total unlikeness to all that nature can fur- 
nish to the eye of the body, or to the con- 

ion of the mind which animates it,—it 
is all this which throws the Being who 
formed us at a distance so inaccessible,— 
which throws an impenetrable mantle over 
his way, and gives us the idea of some dark 
and untrodden interval betwixt the glory of 
God, and all that is visible and created. 

“ Now, Jesus Christ has lifted up this 

— o or rather he has entered 

in it. .He is now at the right hand of 
God; and though the brightness of his 
Father’s glory, and the yet image of 
his person, he appeared to us in the palpable 





characters of a man; and those high attri- 
and justice, and mercy, 


butes of truth, 


which could not be felt or undetstoedas: 
they existed in the abstract and invishle’ 
Deity, are brought down to our conceptions 
in a manner the most familiar and ‘imp 
sive, by having been made, through Teg 
Christ, ° flow in utterance from humag- 
lips, and to beam in expressive ysiogu- 
aa tela a human countenance. a ty 
** So long as I had nothing before ine 
but the unseen Spirit of God, my mind 
wandered in uncertainty, my busy 
was free to expatiate, and its images ro 
my heart with disquietude and’ terrom By) 
in the life, and person, and history of Jesus: 
Christ, the attributes of the Deity yy 
brought down to the observation of the. 
senses ; and I can no longer mistake them, 
when in the Son, who is the express image 
of his Father, I see them carried homé 
my understanding by the evidence and ¢.’ 
rer ma of human organs,—when I see the 
indness of the Father, in the tears which 
fell from the Son at the tomb of Lazarus 
when I see his justice blended with his’ 
mercy, in the exclamation, ** O Jerusalem, 
Jerusalem,” by Jesus Christ; uttered with’ 
a tone more tender than the sympathy of 
human bosom ever prompted, ‘while he be. 
wailed the sentence of its desolation,—and 
in the look of energy and significance which 








he threw upon Peter, I feel the judgment 
of God himself, flashing conviction upén 
my conscience, and calling me to 
while his wrath is suspended, and he still 
waiteth to be gracious. 

** And it was not a temporary character 
which he assumed. The human kindnes, 
and the human expression which makes it 
intelligible to us, remained with him till his 
latest hour. They survived his resurrec- 
tion, and he has carried them along with 
him to the mysterious place which he now 
occupies. How do I know all this? I 
know it from his history,—I hear it in the 
parting words to his mother from the cross, 
—TI see it in his unaltered form whe 
he rose triumphant from the grave,—lI per. 
ceive it in his tenderness for the 
the unbelieving Thomas,—and I am gi 
to understand, that as his body retained the 
impression of his own sufferings, so his 
mind retains a sympathy for ours, as warm, 
and gracious, and endearing, as ever. We 
have a Priest on high, who is touched with, 
a. fellow feeling of our infirmities. 
soul, unable to support itself in its aéria 
flight among the spirits of the invisible, 
reposes on Christ, who stands revealed 
my conceptions in the figure, the counts 
nance, the heart, the sympathies of a mam 
He has entered within that veil which bung 
over the glories of the Eternal,—and_, 
mysterious inaccessible throne of God is dt 
vested of all its terrors, when I think tha 
friend who bears the form of the species, 3 
knows its infirmities, is there opal 
me.”—Serm. VI. The necessity of « Medite 
tor between God and Man. 
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Buans, Wordsworth, and Crabbe, are 
the three poets who, in our: days, 
have most successfully sought the sub- 
jects and. scenes of their inspiration in 
the character and life of the People. 
While most of our other great poets 
have in imagination travelled into 
ion countries, and endeavoured 

to add to those profounder emo- 
tions which all representations of 
passion necessarily excite, 

that more lively impression of no- 
yelty and surprise, produced by the 
difference of national manners, and all 
the varieties of external nature—or 
have restricted themselves, as, for 
example, in the splendid instance of 
Scott, to one romantic era of history— 
those Three have, in almost all their 
noblest compositions, grappled closely 
‘with the feelings which at all times 
constitute the hearts and souls of our 
own Islanders, so that the haunt of 
their song may be said to have lain in 
the wide and magnificent regions of 
the British character. Accordingly, 
their poetry has been more deeply felt, 
where it has been felt at all, than that 
of any of their contemporaries. No 
poet ever so lived in the love of the 
people of his native country as Burns 
now lives ; and his poetry has inter- 
mingled itself so vitally with the best 
feelings of their nature, that it will 
exist in Scotland while Scotland re- 
tains her character for knowledge, mo- 
tality, and religion. Crabbe is, con- 
fessedly, the most original and vivid 
ter of the vast varieties of common 

ife, that England has ever produced ; 
and while several living poets possess a 
more splendid and imposing reputa- 
tion, we are greatly mistaken if he 
has not taken a firmer hold than any 
other, on the melancholy convictions 
of men’s hearts ruminating on the 
e and evil of this mysterious world. 
ordsworth, again, has produced poe- 
try reflecting the shadows of our exis- 
tence, which has met with a very sin- 
gular kind of reception among the 
people of Britain. For, while he is 
considered by some as a totally mis- 
guided man of genius, and by some as 
a versifier of no merit at all, he is 
looked on by others, and among them 
minds of the first order, as the poet 
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who has seen deeper into the constitu- 
tion of the human soul than any other 
since the days of Shakspeare. Th 4 


therefore, not yet a popular poet, (in 
the noblest sense of the word popu- 


lar,) like Burns and Crabbe, Words- 
worth has exerted a power over the 
mind of his age, perhaps, of deeper 
and more permanent tion than 
that of all the rest of poetry by 
which it has been elevated and adorn- 
ed. There is not a man of poetical 
genius in Britain. who: is not under 
manifold obligations to. His pure and 
angelic muse ; and though the respon- 
ses of her inspiration have been ne- 
glected or seorned by the vulgar and 
the low, they have been listened to 
with the deepest delight by all kin- 
dred spirits, and have breathed a char- 
acter of simplicity and grandeur over 
the whole poetry of the age. 

But though we have thus classed 
these three great poets together, as 
the poets of human nature, who, in 
modern times, have thought nothing 
that belongs to human. nature in our 
country unworthy of their regard, no- 
thing surely can be more different than 
the views they take of its forms and 
shews, as well as the moods and emo- 
tions which the contemplation of all 
these awakens in their hearts. Each is 
in strength a king—but the boundaries 
of their kingdoms are marked by clear 
lines of light—and they have achieved 
their greatest conquests without the 
invasion of each other's territory. 

Burns is by far the —_— poet 
that ever sprung from the bosom of 
the People, and lived and died in a 
lowly condition of life. Indeed no 
country in the world, but Scotland, 
could have produced such a man— 
and Burns will, through all posterity, 
be an object of intense and delighted 
interest, as the glorious representative 
of the national and intellectual character 
of his country. He was born a poet, if 
ever man was, and to his native ge- 
nius alone is owing the perpetuity of 
his fame. For he manifestly never 
studied poetry as.an art, nor reasoned 
on its principles—nor leoked abroad, 
with the wide ken of intellect, for ob- 
jects and subjects on which*to pour 
out his inspiration. The condition of 
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the peasantry of Scotland—the hap- 
piest, perhaps, that Providence ever 
Mlowed to me children of eee 
not surveyed and speculated on 
Burns as the field of poetry, were 
the field of his own existence ; and he 
chronicled the events that passed there, 
not as food for his imagination as a 
poet, but as food for his heart as a 
_— Hence, when genius — 
‘him to write poetry, poetry came gush- 
ing freshly up ap wi well A his 
human affections—and he had nothing 
more to do, than to — it, like 
streams irrigating a me , in many 
a cheerful tide over the drooping 
flowers and fading verdure of life. 
Imbued with vivid perceptions, warm 
feelings, and strong passions, he sent 
his existence into that of all things, 
animate and inanimate, around him ; 
and not an occurrence in hamlet, vil- 
lage, or town, affecting in any way the 
happiness of the human heart, but 
roused as keen an interest in the soul 
of Burns, and as genial sympathy, as 
if it had immediately concerned him- 
self and his own welfare. Other 
of moral life have looked on it through 
the aerial veil of imagination—often 
beautified, no doubt, by such partial 
concealment, and beaming with a mis- 
y eras more touching and more 
icate than the truth. But Burns 
could not fancy where he had felt— 
felt so poignantly all the agonies and 
all the transports of life. He looked 
around him—and when he saw the 
smoke of the cottage rising up quietly 
and unbroken to heaven, he knew, for 
he had seen and blessed it, the quiet 
jey and unbroken contentment that 
t below ; and when he saw it driven 
and dispersed Wy the winds, he knew 
also but too well, for too sorely had he 
felt them, those agitations and dis- 
turbances which shook him till he 
wept on the bed of toil and of misery. 
In reading his poetry, therefore, we 
feel what unsubstantial dreams are all 
those of the golden age. But bliss 
upon us with a more subduing 
ightness through the dim melan- 
choly that shrouds lowly life; and 
when the Peasant Burns rises up in his 
migh t as Burns the poet, and is seen 
to derive all that might from the life 
which at this hour the noble pea- 
santry of Scotland are leading, do not 
our hearts leap within us, because that 


such is our country, and such the no- 
bility of her children. ‘There is no 
3 


delusion—no affectation—no exas 














ation—no falsehood in ‘the spirit p 
Burns’ poetry. He rejoices like | 
untamed enthusiast—and he wee 
a prostrate penitent. In nd. 
grief the whole man " 
was poured out before he} 
fett the fields of his infancy, and-wh 
he scarcely hoped for other auditg 
but his own heart, and the gj 
dwellers of the hamlet. He wrote, 
to please or surprise others, but in ij 
own delight ; and even after he dj 
covered the power of his talent to kig 
dle the sparks of nature wherev 
they slumbered, the effect to’ be png 
duced seems never to have beew 
sidered by him,—informed, as he 
by the spirit’ within him, that’ 
poetry was sure to produce that p 
sion in the hearts of other men’ 
which it boiled over in his own. Wha 
ever, therefore, be the faults, or de 
fects, or deficiences, of the poetey 
Burns—and no doubt it has 
has, beyond all the poetry that eve 
was written, this a all merits 
—intense, passionate, li e-pervadling 
and life-breathing truth. ont 
Wordsworth, on the other hand, & 
a man of high intellect and profound 
sensibility, meditating in sohtude 
the phenomena of human nature. ' He 
sometimes seems to our imagination 
like a man contemplating fromth 
shore the terrors of the sea, not sur 
with apathy, but with a solemn @ 
almost unimpassioned sense of the aw 
ful mysteries of Providence. Th 
seeming self-abstraction from the tat 
moil of life gives to his highest poe 
try a still and religious character’ that 


is truly sublime—though, at the same 
time, it often leads to a sort of 





cism, and carries the poet out of 
sympathies which are engendered i 
human hearts by a sense of our cdi 
mon imperfections. Perhaps it would 
not be wrong to say, that his creed 
sometimes too austere, and that 
deals, almost unmercifully, with 
guided sensibilities and perverted 
sions. Such, at least, is a fe 
that occasionally steals wpon us from 
the loftiest passages of the Excursion, 
in which the poet, desirous of soatit 
to heaven, forgets that he is a i 
child of earth, and would in vain 
his human nature from those essentia, 
ions, which, in the pride of inte, 
, he seems unduly to despise! 
But the sentiment which we have. 
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o> 
morals of 
n, and has little or no re- 
pect to that poetry of Wordsworth in 
ghich he has painted the character 
= li lg classes of the Eng- 


le. True, that he stands to a 
¢ jy ool aloof from the subjects 
"his description, but he ever looks 
on them all with tenderness and be- 
nignity. Their cares and anxieties are 
not his own, and therefore, in 
painting them, he does not, like Burns, 
identity himself with the creatures of 
his poetry. But, at the same time, he 
i and humanely descends in- 
to the fowliest walks of rigs 
knowing that humanity is sacred, he 
views its spirit with reverence. Though 
fur above the beings whose nature he 
delineates, he yet comes down in his 
wisdom to their humble level, and 
strives to cherish that spirit 
“ Which gives.to all the same intent, 
When life is pure and innocent.” 

The natural disposition of his mind 
inclines him to dwell rather on the 
mild, gentle, and benignant affections, 
than on the more agitating passions. 
Indeed, in almost all cases, the ions 
of his agents subside into tions 
—and a feeling of tranquillity and re- 
pose is breathed from his saddest pic- 
tures of human sorrow. It seems to 
be part of his creed, that neither vice 
nor misery should be allowed in the 

tations of the poet, to stand 
prominently and ently forward, 
poe aaa! ould give a true but 
a beautiful reflection of life. Certain 
itis, that of all the poets of this age, 
or perhaps any age, Wordsworth holds 
the most cheering and consolatory 
faith—and that we at all times rise 
from his poetry, not only with an 
abatement of those fears and lexi- 
tits which the dark aspect of the world 
often flings over our hearts, but almost 
with a scorn of the impotence of grief, 
Saal with pbrycay trust in 

é perfect goodness e Deity. We 
poy for the truth of these 
remarks, to all who have studied 
the Two Books of the Excursion, 
entitled, The Church-Yard among 
the Mountains. There, in narra- 
ting the history of the humble dead, 
Wordsworth does not feat to speak of 
= — — errors, and. a 

es. It is i beautifull 

i wishes of 


Fe 
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the man, that when he undertakes the 


task of la m the hearts of his 
fellow masctels, he" reférs the dead to 
the living, because he. is’ willing that 
erring humanity should enjoy the pri- 
vilege of the grave, and that his own 
soul should be filled with that charity 
which is breathed from the silence of 
ss a uk tilbea cae oe 
say with what foun os the 
poet speaks of lite thus surrounded 
with the images of death—how more 
beautiful beauty rises from the grave— 
how more quietly- innocence seems 
there to slumber—and how awful 
is the rest of guilt. 

General and indeed vague as is this 
account of the genius of Wordsworth, 
perhaps it may serve, by the power of 
contrast, to bring into more prominent 
view the peculiar genius of Crabbe. 
He delights to look over society with 
a keen, scrutinising, and somewhat 
stern eye, as if resolved that the hu 
man heart should not be suffered to 
conceal one single secret from his in- 
5 ge authority. He has evi- 

ently an intense satisfaction in moral 
anatomy ; and in the course of his 
dissections, he lays bare, with an un 
shrinking hand, the very arteries of 
the heart. It will, we believe, be. 
found, that he has always a humane 
a 2 spp, - conscious of our own 
ilties, as we all are, we cannot help 
sometimes accusing him of unrelent- 
ing severity. When he finds a wound, 
he never fails to probe it to the bot- 
tom. 

Of all men of this age, he is the 
best portrait-painter. He is never 
contented with a single flowing sketch 
of a character—they must all be drawn 
full-length—to the very life—and 
with all their most minute and cha- 
racteristic features even of dress and 
manners. He seems to have known 
them all mally ; and when he 
describes them, he does so as if he 
thought that he would be guilty of a 
kind of falsehood, in omitting i de- 


8 


scription of a single ares ity. Ac- 
ingly, to make the picture in all . 


things a perfect likeness, he very often 
enters into details that weary, nay, even 
disgust—and not unfrequently a cha- 
racter is forced, obtruded as it were, 


on a uaintance, of Teline bees 

greeable existence we were be 

pily ignorant. His observation of men 

and manners has been so extensive and: 

menue weed 
3 
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living characters is wholly without li- 
mitation jn and Mr — has — 

a gallery, in w single por- 
trite and groupes of figures follow 
each other in endless procession, hab- 
ited in all the varieties of dress that 
distinguish the = orders, and 
occupations of the whole of human so- 
ciety. 

Perhaps the very highest poetical 
enthusiasm is not compatible with such 
exquisite acuteness of discernment, or 
if it be, the continual exercise of that 
faculty must at least serve to abate it. 
Accordingly, the views which Mr 
Crabbe does in general take of human 
life, are not of a very lofty kind ; and 
he rarely, if ever, either in principle or 
feeling, exhibits the idealism of na- 
ture. Accustomed thus to look on men 
as they exist and act, he not only does 
not fear, but he absolutely loves to 
view their vices and their miseries ; 
and hence has his poetry been accused, 
and perhaps with some reason, of giv- 
ing too dark a picture of life. But, at 
the same time, we must remember, 
what those haunts of life are into which 
his spirit has wandered. Throughout 
a great part of his poetry, he has cho- 
sen to describe certain kinds of society 
and people, of which no other poet we 
know could have made any thing at 
all. The power is almost Faigatiieon 
with which he has stirred up human 
nature from its very dregs, and shewn 
working in them the common spirit of 
humanity. Human life becomes more 
various and wonderful in his hands, 
parent with passion as it seerms to 

, throughout the lowest debasement 
of profligacy and ignorance. He lays 
before us scenes and characters from 
which in real life we would turn our 
eyes with intolerant disgust ; and yet 
he forces us to own, that on such scenes 
and by such characters much the same 
xind of part is played that ourselves, 
snd others like us, play on another 

stage. He leaves it to other poets to 
carry us into the company of shepherds 
and dalesmen, in the heart of pastoral 
_ peace ; and sets us down in crowds of 
fierce and sullen men, contending 
against each other, in lawful or in law- 
‘ess life, with all the energies of exas- 
yeaa passion. Mr Hazlitt, in his 
tures on English Poets, has said, 
that in Crabbe we find the th 4 of 
tragedy. To us it ap , on the other 
hand, that till Crabbe wrote, we knew 
not what direful tragedies are for ever 
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steeping in tears or in blood the fous 
steps of the humblest of our races, 

that he has opened, as it were, a the 
atre on which the homely actorg ths 


pass before us assume no di } 
which every catastrophe borrows. 
terror from truth, and every 


seems shifted by the very hands of 


nature. nm 
Inall the poetry of this ex: i 
man, we see a constant display of the 
passions as they are excited and exacem 
bated by the customs, and laws, andin, 
stitutions of society. Love, anger,hy 
tred, melancholy, despair, and remome, 
in all their infinite modificationsy a 
exhibited by different natures andiun. 
der different circumstances, are rife 
throughout all his works ; and a per 
petual conflict is seen carried on 
all the feelings and principles of ow 
nature, that can render that nature 
happy or miserable. We see low 
breaking through in desperation,, but 
never with impunity, the barriers of 
human laws ; or in hopelessness dyi 
beneath them, with or without its Vie. 
tim. The stream of life flows overa 
rugged and precipitous channel in the 
poetry of Crabbe, and we are 
indeed allowed to sail down it in ate 
verie or a dream. The pleasure heex 
cites is almost always a troubled pleas 
sure, and accompanied with tears and 
sighs, or with the profounder agitation 
of a sorrow that springs out of the com 
viction forced upon us of the most im. 
perfect nature, and therefore the most 
imperfect happiness of man. 
Now, if all this were done in the mere 
ride of genius and power, we 
Took on Mr Crabbe in any other 
thanas the benefactor of hisspecies. B 
in the midst of all his skill—all his at 
—we see often—indeed always—the 
tenderness of the man’s heart ; andwe 
hear him, with a broken and melas 
choly voice, mourning over the woe and 
wickedness whose picture he has 
faithfully drawn. Never in any ome 
instance (and he claims this mot 
boldly in his preface) has he sought 
to veil or to varnish vice—to confuse our 
notions of right and wrong—to depres 
ciate moral worth, or e the 
value of worldly accompli ts—to 
cheat us out of our highest sympathies 
due to defedted or victorious virtue, 
or to induce us, in blindfolded folly, 
bestow them on splendid guilt sm 
dazzling crime. It is his to read 
to us the records of our own 
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he book of fate—and he does not close 

} rieful tears. is world is a 
jeer and sorrow, and he thinks, 
and thinks rightly, that it becomes him 
who has a gi sight into its inmost 
heart, to of the triumphs of that 
sin, and the wretchedness of that sor- 
row, to beings who are all born to pass 
under that two-fold yoke. We do not 
believe that a bad or even an imperfect 
moral can be legitimately drawn from 

spirit of any of Mr Crabbe’s 


Pea beve said this now, because we 
know that he has been called a gloomy, 
which must mean, if any accusation 
js implied in the term, a false moralist. 
No doubt, to persons who read his 
superficially and by snatches 
and glances, it vy. 2 ope to give too 
dark a picture of life,—but this, we 
are convinced, is not the feeling which 
the study of the whole awakens. Here 
and there, he presents us with images 
of almost perfect beauty, innocence, and 
i but as such things are sel- 
dom seen, and soon disa in real 
life, itseems to be Mr Crabbe’s opi- 
nion, that solikewise, ought they tostart 
out with sudden and transitory smiles 
among the darker, the more solemn, 
or the gloomy pictures of his poetry. 
It is certain that there are, in this 
writer, of as pure and pro- 
found pathos as in any English 
that he dwells with as haly a delight 
a any other on the settled counte- 
nance of peace, and that, in his wan- 
derings through the mazes of human 
i y his heart burns within him, 
when his eyes are, at times, charmed 
away from the troubles and the wick- 
edness of life toits repose and its virtue. 
There is, however, one point on 
which we cannot agree with Mr Crabbe, 
and on which we feel that we may, 
without arrogance, affirm that he is 
wrong. He has not made that use of 
religion in poetry which a poet, a philo- 
, and a Christian such as he is, 
might—and ought to have made. On 
this subject, however, we intend to 
speak fully soon, and to shew that no 
poetry which aspires to the character 
ofa picture of man and nature can be 
vise than imperfect from which 
are excluded, or but partially intro- 
duced, the consideration and illustra- 
tion of the influence of religion on the 
whole structure of society and life. 
“But it is indeed time that we pro- 
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ceed to give our readers an account of 
Mr Crabbe’s last and best work, the 
“Tales of the Hall ;” and we ho 
that such of them as have perused the 
preceding observations, will consider 
them not as the dicta of authoritative 
critics, but as sentiments, somewhat 
too carelessly, perhaps, thrown out 
merely as food for rumination. This, 
after all, is not the worst kind of cri- 
ticism ; but be that as itmay, we have 
no ambition to appear wiser than our 
readers, and only claim the right of 
submitting to the sympathy of their 
hearts some of the feelings which the 
contemplation of these works of genius 
has excited in our own. iA 
The “ Tales of the Hall” consist of 
many poems, in which the lives of so 
vast a number of individuals are un- 
folded, that it may almost be said that 
a general view is given in them of the 
moral character of the people of Eng- 
land. There is somneehag very hap- 
py in the pee of that one poem to 
which all the different stories belong ; 
and the interest that we are made to 
take in the destinies of the persons 
who recite the narrative imparts so 
great a charm to the whole, that our 
feelings never flag, but with increasing 
sympathy and delight watch the for- 
tunes of every successive actor that is 
brought to before us. Two 
Brothers, who had been separated in 
youth, and had never met each other 
since that early separation, meet in 
advanced life in the paternal “ Hall” 
of the elder—and recount to each 
other all the most deeply a 
events of good or bad fortune that h 
befallen them—drawing, in fact, a pic- 
ture of their own lives, and of all those 
who had interested their affections or 
influenced their happiness. The cha- 
racters of the two Tnothers are admi- 
rably delineated, the elder mene a 
grave, and somewhat formal bachelor, 
with most of the peculiarities of that 
classof men, but sensitive, affectionate, | 
and thoughtful—and the younger a 
generous seaman, who, having lon 
buffetted with fortune, and learn 
many fine virtues in the school of ad-. 
versity, had rather improvidently but 
happily married, and visited his 
rich brother with many misgivings of 
mind and doubts of brotherly re- 
ception. They are delighted with each 
Other when the day of 
ing arrives, the sailor finds that tht 
squire has purchased for him a plea-~ 
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sant dwelling not far from the “ Hall,” 
where he, his wife, and children, are 
to reside for the rest of their lives. 
There is great tenderness and beauty 
in all that relates to the affection of 
these brothers, and the contrast of 
their characters is throughout most 
admirably sustained. All they have 
to tell each other is perfectly new, and 
consequently all their relations are 
given with wonderful earnestness and 
vivacity. Mr Crabbe lets us in at 
once to their characters—and loving 
the men, we listen with all the eager 
attention of friends to the varied story 
of their lives. The Rector of the Pa- 
rish is a frequent visitor at the “ Hall” 
during the sailor’s abode there, and 
contributes his share of the history of 
his parishioners. Such is the simple 
and beautiful structure of the poem, 
in which narrative su narrative, 
not only without weariness, but with 
an ever deepening interest in each suc- 
cessive tale—so that at the conclusion, 
we feel as if we had passed all our lives 
at the “ Hall,” so intimate is our 
knowledge of the lives and characters 
of all the happy and unhappy beings 
who have for many years dwelt around 
it, and in whose destinies we see an 
epitome, as it were, of a human exis- 
Tro f such length—f 
From a poem of su ‘or 
the “ Tales of the Hall” is one poem— 
we cannot do more than give such ex- 
tracts as may shew the power, and pa- 
thos, and knowledge of human nature, 
which it everywhere displays. Our 
first extract shall be from the history 
which the sailor (Richard) gives of 
his life, and of all the incidents and 
events which affected his happiness 
and formed his character. He is de- 
scribing a family in a sea-port town, 
with whom he resided in early youth, 
and of which the only daughter, hav- 
ing lost her betrothed lover, acts a 
terrible tragedy. The mother is sup- 
to pom 


«© Thus my poor Ruth was wretched and 


es 
Nor had an husband for her only son, 
Nor had he father ; hope she did awhile, 
And would not weep, although she could 
not smile ; 

Till news was brought us that the youth 
And thet duck, she 

" i never smiled again ; 
Or if she did, it was but to express 
A feeling far, indeed, from i ! 


ea ee mind con- 


When she inform’d us that she never grieved, 


But was right merry, then her hiead 

And ief had gain'd of 

Yet, though bewilder’d for a time,yand prone 

To ramble much and speak aloud, 3 

Yet did she all that duty ever ask’d’ ~~ 

And more, her will self-govern’d and tm. 
task’d : mg 


With meckness bearing all reproach, all joy’ 


To her was lost ; she wept upon her 


Wish’d for his death, in fear that he wich 


live 
New sorrow to a burden’d heart to give,’” 
** * She left her infant on the Sunday morn, 
A creature doom’d to shame! in sorrow born; 
A thing that languish’d, nor arrived at 
When the man’s thoughts with sin and pain 


engage— 

She came not home to share our humble 

Her father thinking what his child would feel 

From his hard sentence—still she came not 
home. 

The night grew dark, and yet she was not 
come ; 

The east-wind roar’d, the sea return’d ‘the 
sound, é 

And the rain fell as if the world weredrown’é! 

There were no lights without, and my good 


man, 
To kindness frighten’d, with a groan 
To talk of Ruth, and pray ; py = 
The Bible down, and read the holy book; 
For he had learning: and when that was 
d 


one 

We sat in silence—whither could we run? 

We said, and then rush’d frighten’d from 
the door, 

For we could bear our own conceit no more: 

We call’d on neighbours—there she had not 


been : 

We met some wanderers—ours they had not 
seen : 

We hurried o’er the beach, both north and 


south, 
Then join’d, and wander’d te our haven's 
mouth : ; 
Where rush’d the falling waters wildly out, 
I scarcely heard the good man’s fearful shout, 
Who saw a something on the billow ride, 
And—Heaven have mercy on our sins! he 
cried, 
It is my child !—and to the present hour 
So he believes—and spirits have the power. 


*< « And she was gone! the waters wide and 


deep 
Roll’d o’er her body as she lay asleep, . 
She heard no more the angry waves and 
She heard no more the reat’ning of mat+ 


kind ; 
Wrapt in dark weeds, the refuse of the storm, 
To the hard rock was borne her comely form! 


‘* «But O! what storm was in that mind? 

what strife, P 
That could compel her to lay down her life? 
For she was seen within the sea to wade, 
By one at distance, when she first had pray'ds 
Then to a rock within the hither shoal 
Softly and with a fearful step she stole; 

6 








rh om «3 he es! lee 
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en, when she gain’d it, on the top she stood 
aes: all -end dropt into flood ! 
‘Fhe man cried loudly, but he cried in vain— 
She heard not then—she never heard again ! 
She m7 9 Heav’n !—-she had that 
; in sight, 
Where frailty mercy finds, and wrong has 


, t 5 
st shee pivthon oun tas be 
Weal had it still remain’d a world unseen !” 


44 Thus far the dame: the passions will 


dispense 
To such a wild and rapid eloquence—— 
Will to the weakest mind their strength im- 


Aa ghre the tongue the language of the 
heart.’”” —. 


Strong as this painting is, its 
strength can be fully felt by those 
dione who have read the whole story 
of “ Ruth,” and of all her wild and 
quencing nye ane ilove was 
h less di tress, Trse=- 
poe unto the eg delineated with 
such fearful truth—but the whole de- 
scription so hangs together in its dark- 
ness, that no fragments could present 
an adequate idea of the desolation. 

After Richard has told the story of 
his life, of which we regret that we 
cannot give any specimens, the elder 
brother narrates the principal incidents 
of his. The most interesting part of 
this narration is an account of a ro- 
mantic, but most unfortunate attach- 
“iit which he — oe on —t 
ight, in very early life, toa lady whom 
By therwards met with in a state of 
prostitution and misery.— 

“ * And then she moved my pity ; for she 


wept, 
And told her miseries till resentment slept ; 
For when she saw she could not reason blind, 
pe oo fg heart’s whole sorrows on my 


? 
With features graven on my soul, with sighs 
Seen but not heard, with soft imploring eyes, 
And voice that needed not, but the aid 
Of powerful words to soften and persuade. 
* QO! I repent me of the past ; and sure 
Grief and repentance make the bosom pure ; 
Yet meet thee not with clean andsingle heart, 
As on the day we met !—and but to part, 
Ere I had drank the cup’that to my lip 
Was held, and press’d till I was forced tosip : 
I drank indeed, but never ceased to hate— 
It poison’d, but could not intoxicate : 
T’ excuse my fall I plead not love’s excess, 
But a weak orphan’s need and loneliness. 
T had no t upon earth—no door 
Was oped to me—young, innocent, and poor, 
Vain, tender and resentful—and my friend 
Jealous of one who must ‘on her depend, 
Making life misery—You could witness then 
That I was precious in the eyes of men ; 
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80, made by thein a goddess, and denied 
Respeot.aid notice by the-wemsax?épeides' 
worshipp’d—will it 


strange appear, | >. 
Allured and driven, that-I settled here ? 
Yet loved it not; and never have I pass’d 
One day, and wish'd another like the last. 
There was a fallen angel, I have read, _. 
For whom their tears the sister-angels shed, 
Because, al she ventured to rebel, 
She was not minded Tike a child of hell. — 
Such is my lot ! emg nt heedad 
To grief like’ mine, that I may think of 

heaven ? Adie. 
Behold howthere the creatures shine, 
And all my soul to grief and hope resign ?”” 


‘* *T wonder’d, doubting—and is this a fact, 
I thought ; or part thou art disposed to act ?” 
‘* «Is it not written, He, who came to save 


Sinners, frersiee oF deepest. e forgave ? 
That he his mercy to t nities tack 
And pardon’d error when the ill was felt ? 
Yes! I would hope, there is an eye that reads 
What is within, and sees the heart that 
bleeds-—— 
But who on earth will one so lost deplore, 
And who will help that lost one to restore ? 
Who will on trust the sigh of grief’ receive ; 
And—all things warring with bélief—be- 
lieve !” 
“ © Soften’d,’ I said—* Be mine the hand 
and. heart, 
If with your world you will consent to ‘ 
She would—she tried———Alas ! she did not 
know 
How y rooted evil habits grow : 
She felt the truth upon her spirits press, 
m4 wanted ease, ind ce, show, excess, 
Voluptuous banquets, res+-not refined , 
But such as soothe to sleep the opposing 
mind— 
She look’d for idle vice, the time to kill, 
And subtle, strong apologies for ill ; 
And thus her yielding, unresistirig soul 
Sank, and let sin ise her and control : 
bearers wy brought disgust yet brought 
And minds she hated help’d to war with grief.’ 
‘« © Thus then she perish’d :’— 
‘ Nay—but thus she proved 
Slave to tee vices that she never loved : 
But while she thus her better thoughts op- 


And woo’d the world, the world’s deceptions 
closed :— 

I had long lost her; but I sought in vain 

To banish pity :—still she gave me pain, 

Still I desired to aid her—to direct, 

And wish’d the world, that won her, to 
reject : 

Nor wish’d in vain—there came, at length, 


request 
That I would see a wretch with grief opprest, 
By guilt affrighted—and I went to trace 
Once more the vice-worn features of that face, 
‘That sin-wreck’d being ! and I saw her laid 
Where never worldly joy a visit paid ; 
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"That world receding fast ! the world to come 


Coneeal’d in terror, and gloom : 
: with not a spark 

and dark— 
and shall not I 
can I fly ? 
Do I 60 wisely live that I can calmly die ? 
4¢ ‘ The wants I saw I could with ease, 
Th’ awakening thought, the hope-inspiring 


Thedoctrines awful, grand, alarming, true— 
i fl to the soul, and yet most 
too : 


The female helpers quiet, sober, clean ; 

Her kind physician with a smile appear’d, 
And zealous the pious friend endear’d : 
While I, with mix’d sensations, could inquire, 
Hast thou dates one vniodnlg?d deve ? 
— t, nor uni "d depart, 
T can aake thes inippier thas Weitere, 
s¢ © Yes! there was yet a female friend, 

an old 
And grieving nurse! to whom it should be 


told— 
If I would tell—that she, her child had fail’d, 
And turn’d from truth! yet truth at length 
prevail’d. 


«6 6 *Twas in that chamber, Richard, I began 
To think more deeply of the end of man.’” 


Our next quotation is from the 
book, entitled, The Sisters. Two 
amiable and accomplished girls, Lucy 
and Mary, had been betrothed to 
selfish lovers, who had deserted them 
on a calamity by which they had been 
deprived of their fortunes. The sis- 
ters, whose very different characters 
are admirably delineated, had taken up 
a small school in their affliction—and 
the elder brother, before carrying 
Richard to visit them, narrates to him 
their melancholy story. The following 

is a beautiful one, though it 
ives but a faint idea of the pathos of 
the whole tale.— 
66 6 J knew not then their worth ; and, had 
I known, 
Could not thekindnessof a friend have shown: 
Formenthey dreaded; they adwelling sought, 
And there the children of the vi taught ; 
. There, firm and patient, Lucy still depends 
Upon her efforts, not upon her friends ; 
She is with persevering strength endued, 
And can be cheerful—for she will be good. 
&¢ ¢ Jane too will strive the daily tasks to share, 
That so employment may contend with care ; 
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Not power, but will, she shows, atid looks! 
about 


On her small people, who come in and outs, 
And seems of what need, or she 
a el ahem 


There sits the chubby crew on seats around, 
While she, all rueful at the sight and 
Shrinks from the free ap es of the tribe, 
Whom she attempts lamenting to 
With stains the idlers gather’d in their way, 
Thesimplestainsof mud,and mould, and clay, 
And compound of the streets, of what we 
dare not say ; t 
With hair uncomb’d, grimed face, and pite. 
ous look, i 
Each heavy student takes the odious book, 
And on the lady casts a glance of fear, 4 
Who draws the garment close as he comes 


near ; 
She then for Lucy’s mild forbearance tries, / 
And from her pupils turns her brilliant eyes, 
Making new efforts, and with some 
To pay attention while the students guess: 
Who to the gentler mistress fain woul glide, 
And dread their station at the lady’s side, 


oe er is their fate :—there is a friendly 
ew 
Whom they receive, and there is chance for 


you 5 
Their school, and something gather’d from, 
the wreck 
Of that bad Bank, keeps poverty in check ;: 
And true respect, and high regard, are theirs, 
Thechildren’s profit, and the parent’s prayers. 
With Lucy rests the one peculiar care, 
That few must see, and none with her may 


share ; 
More dear than hope can be, more sweet 

than pleasures are. ; 
For her sad sister needs the care of love 
That will direct her, that will not reprove, ; 
But waits to warn: for Jane will walk alone, 
Will sing in low and melancholy tone ; 
Will or write, or to her plants will run’ 
To arg friends—alas ! her thoughts to 


*¢ 6 Tt is not love alone disturbs her rest, 
But loss of all that ever hope ‘dt 
Friends ever kind, life’slively veered ease, 
When her enjoyments could no longer please; 
These were her comforts then! she has no 
more of these. 
‘* « Wrapt in such thoughts, she feels her 
mind astray, 
But knows ’tis true, that she has losther way; 
For Lucy’s smile will check thesudden flight, 
And one kind look let in the wonted light. 
‘* « Fits of long silence she endures, then 
talks 


Too much—with too much ardour, as she 


walks ; 

But still the shrubs that she admires dispense 
Their balmy freshness to the hurried: sense, 
And she will wateh their progress, and attend. 
Her flowering favourites as a guardian friend; 
To sun or shade she will her sweets remove, 
. yr she says, ‘ I may with safety 

ve.” ‘ ‘ 
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« © Bat there are hours when on that bosom 


Arising terror—then indeed she feels ;— 
Feels — loved the promised good, and 
Shie feels the failure of the promise now.’ ” 
We find that we have omitted a 
which we had marked for quo- 
jation in Book III. It is the conclud- 
‘om scene of the melancholy life of a 
youth of some genius, the natural son 
ofa nobleman, who had been thrown 
of by his heartless father, in conse- 
uence of having chosen the profession 
ofa painter, contrary to his will—and 
had for several years experienced the 
utmost intensity of misery and want.— 
«6 Years past away, and where he lived, 

and how, 

Was then unknown—indeed we know not 


now $ 

Bat once at twilight walking up and down, 
alley of the mighty town, 

Where, in her narrow courts and hide 

The grieving sons of Genius, Want, and 


P 
I met him musing : sadness I could trace, 
And conquer’d hope’s meek anguish, in his 
face. 


See him I must: but I with ease address’d, 
And neither pity nor surprise ; 
Ledrove both grief and pleasure to restrain, 
But yet I saw that { was giving pai 

He ad, with quick’ning pace, as foth to hold 
A longer converse, that ** the day was cold, 
That he was well, that I had scarcely light 
To aid my "veel and bade me then Good- 

ight 


[saw him next where he had lately come, 

A silent pauper in a crowded room 3 

I heard his name, but he conceal’d his face, 
To his sad mind his misery was disgrace : 

In vain I strove to combat his disdain 

Of my compassion ——* Sir, I pray refrain ;” 
For i had left my friends and stepp’d aside, 
Because I fear’d his unrelenting pride. 

“ ¢ He then was sitting on a workhouse-bed, 
And on the naked boards reclined his head, 
Around were children with incessant cry, 

And near was one, like him, about to die ; 
A broken chair’s deal bottom held the store 
That he required—he soon would need no 


more ; 

A yellow tea-pot, standing at his side, 

Pomitshalf spout thecold black tea supplied. 

“ ¢ Hither, it seem’d, the fainting man was 
brought, 

Found without food—it was no longer sought : 


For his employers knew not whom they paid, 
Nor where to seek him whom they end 


And.sought some trifles which he yet 
sess’d, _ 


sess’dl ; 
Then named a lightless closet, in a room 
Hinedat small vate, a garret’s deepest gloom : 
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eee 7 region, and they brought 
That hehis own, his wealth could call: 
A better coat, less 3 some linen neat, 
Not whole; and mahy a valued sheet; 
Designs and dra’ 3 these, at his desire, 
and : tec at the chamber fire, 
Ww. * admiring le stood to 
He, one by one, pore) se etree 
Smiling in spleen ; but one he held awhile, 
And gave itto the flames, and could not smile. 


“< 6 The sickening man—for such appear’d 
the fact— 


Just in his need, would not a debt contract ; 

But left his poor for the bed 

That earth might yield him, or some way- 
side shed ; 

Here he was found, anal to this convey’d, 

Where pte rest, and his last debt be 


paid : 

Fame was his wish, but he so far from fame, 

That no one knew his kindred, or his name, 

Or by what means he lived, or from what 
place he came. 

«inet tien me when his spirits 

And my desire to aid him then prevail’d ! 

He shew’d a softer feeling in his eye, 

And watch’d my looks, and own’d the sym- 


pathy : 

"T'was now the calm of wearied pride ; so long 

As he had strength was his resentment - 

But in such place, with all i 

And 7 = strangers, to have something 
‘oun 


Allied to his own heart, an early friend, 

One, only one, who would on him attend, 

To give and take a look! at this his jour- 
ney’s end ; 

One link, however slender, of the chain 

That held him where he could not long re- 


main 3 
The one sole ititerest ! No, he could not now 
Retain his anger ; Nature knew not how ; 
And so there came a softness to his mind, 
And he forgave the usage of mankind. 
His cold long fingers now were press’d to 


mine, 
And his faint smile of kinder thoughts gave 


His lips moved often as he tried to lend 

His words their sound, and softly whisper'd 
*¢ friend !”” 

Not without comfort in the thought express’d 

By that calm look with which he sank to 
rest.’ ” 

Dark and despairing though this 
picture be, our next uotation shall . 
be one yet more terrible. In the 
handsof ordinary writers, tales of seduc- 
tion are such maudlin things, that one 
almost loses “his horror for the wretch- 
ed criminals in pity of the still more 
wretched writers. But Crabbe bears us 
down with him into the depths. of 
agony, and terrifies us with a holy 
fear of the punishment, which even on 
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eats into the adulterer’s heart. 
The story of Farmer Ellis, might, we 
think, have stood by itself, instead of 
ing imtroduced merely as part of 
story—but Mr Crabbe very 
frequently brings forward his very 
finest things, as illustrations of others 
of inferior interest, or as accessories to 
less momentuous matter. A certain 
widower, hight Sir Owen Dale, hav- 
ing been refused by a young coquette, 
after some en ing flirtation, in- 
duces his nephew, a 
soldier, to attem 


him, he fairly confesses to the lady 
the infamous bargain into which he 
had entered with his uncle, and his 
determination to break it by marrying 
her on the spot. Meanwhile the wor- 
thy baronet is congratulating himself 
on the apparent success of this very 
manly scheme of revenge, when he 
happens to pay a visit to Farmer Ellis, 
who tells him a story that at once. 
murders all revenge thoughts, and 
restores him to his humanity. The 
farmer's wife had been seduced by a 
young Gentleman Farmer who had 
lived in the family; and Ellis thus 
tells to Sir Owen Dale the fate of the 
adulterer and adulteress.— 


« « Hear me, Sir Owen:—lI had sought them 


long, 
Urged by the pain of every present wrong, 
¥et had-not seen; and twice the year came 
round— 
Years hateful now—ere I my victims found : 
But I did find them, in the dungeon’s gloom 
Of a small garret-—a precarious home, 
For that depended on the weekly pay, 
And they were sorely frighten’d on the day ; 
But there they linger’d on from week to week 
Haunted by ills of which ’tis hard to speak, 
For they are many and vexatious all, 
Thevery smallest—but they none weresmall.’ 


‘© ¢ The roof, unceil’d in patches, gave the 


snow 
Entrance within, and there were heaps below; 
I ’d a narrow region dark and cold, 
strait of stairs to that infectious hold ; 
And, when I enter’d, misery met my view 
In every shape she wears, in every hue, 
And the bleak icy blast across the dungeon 
flew ; ~ 
There frown’d the ruin’d walls that once 
were white ; 
There gleam’d the panes that once admitted 


of wretched food ; 


light ; 
There lay unsavoury scraps 
ged Wiace 8 tabdeart, Ved of fae), croc ; 


But who shall part by past describe 
Of these, thus follow’d by relentless fate ? 
All, too, in winter; when the icy air <t., 
Breathed its bleak venom on the guilty paig? 
ss 6 That man, that Cecil !—he 
seems, ie Tei 
Unnamed, unnoticed : farewell to his dteaing 
Heirs made by law rejected him of course, 
And left him neither refuge nor resource ta, 
_— father’s ng he was the harlot’s soq 
wrong’d them, whom their d 
Fo shun ; wrt 
And they were duteous all, and he wasal] 
undone.’ 


¢ « Now the lost pair, whom better ti 
war > ay 


To part disputing, shared their sorrow’s bed: 
Their bed !—I shudder as I speak—and 


shared ; 
Scraps to their hunger by the hungry spared,’ 
‘* * Man ! my good Ellis ! can yousigh?. 
I can: 
In short, Sir Owen, I must. feel as mang 
And —e know the miseries.they en 


5 

The poor, uncertain pittance they procured ; 
When, laid aside the needle and the pen, y 
Their sickness won the neighbours of theirdgn, 
Poor as they are, and they are passing poor, 
To lend some aid to those who paren chan 
Then, too, an ague with the winter came, 

And in this state—that wife I cannot.name 


Brought forth a famish’d child of suffering 


and of. shame.’ 


“* © This had you known, and traced them 
this scene, 
Where all was desolate, defiled, unclean, 
A fireless room, and, where a fire had place, 
Theblast loud howling down theempty space, 
You must have felt a part of the 
Forgot your wrongs, and made their sufftre 
ing less !’ 
“ © Sought you them, Ellis, from the mean, 
intent 
To give them succour ?” 
** « What indeed I meant 
At first was vengeance ; but I long pursued 
The pair, and I at last their misery view’d 
In that vile garret, which I cannot paintes 
The sight was loathsome, and the smell was 
faint ; 


And there that wife,—whom I had loved # : 


well, : 
And thought so happy, was condemn’d to 

dwell ; 
The gay, the grateful wife, whom I wasglad 
To see in dress beyond our station clad, 
And to behold among our neighbours fitie; 
More than perh: 
And now among her neighbours to explore, 
And see her poorest of the very poor!— 
I would describe it, but I bore a , 
Nor can explain the feelings of the Heart; _ 
Yet memory since has aided’me to.trite- * 
The horrid features of that dismalplace. 
There she reclined unmoved, her bosom batt 


‘To her companion’s unimpassion’d’ starey’” 





became a wife of mine; | 
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s—Seatof virtue! chaste 
' ceaeee brenden i ! 
that breast, by sordid rags . 
vee the wan features of a famish’d child ;— 
That sin-born babe in utter misery laid, 
Too feebly wretched even to cry id ; 
The sheeting, o’er her person drawn, 
Served for the dress that hunger placed in 
_. pawn.’ 
‘: « at the bed’s feet the man reclined his 
frame : 
The oie were perish’d to support the 
e 
That warm’d his limbs; and, sad to see, 
That shook him y as he gazed on me.’ 


« J was confused in this unhappy view : 
My wife! my friend! I could not think it 


true 
My children’s mother,—my Alicia,—laid 
On such a bed ! fe yes nomen 
Ant Bet gay, yous ucer, in the guise 
Of all.we » abjure, % ise) 
eh we See cae eek, 
Still more my mind to its foundation shook. 
At last he eee ae oe I would 
_., have died, 
But could not leave her, though for death I 


PRE. ny ison’d d dropt it 
e cup, an pt it as 
T tried? 


« © She is a woman, and that famish’d thing 
Makes her to life, with all its evils, cling : 
Feed her, and let her breathe her last in 


And my sufferings with your promise 
cease !” 
beg ar - hr :—I knew not what I 
ty 
But my heart melted—hearts of flint would 


To see - = penury, and shame, 

How base, how low, how grovelling they 
became : 

I could not speak my purpose, but my eyes 

And my expression the creature rise.’ 

“ © Yet,O! that woman’s look ! my words 


are vain 
Her mix’d and troubled feelings to explain ; 
True, rire was shame and consciousness 


But yet remembrance of my love withal, 
And knowledge of that power which she 
would now recal.” 
“« ¢ But still the more that she to memory 
inm was ; 
The more sie tried to being the past in view, 
She greater horror on the present threw ; 
So that, for love o pity, terror thrill’d 
My blood, and vile and odious thoughts in- 
still’d.’ 
“ 6 This war within, these passions in their 
strife, 
a os: he esheented life ; 
strong view ese departed years 
— a tears, 
OL, *. 
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And as I wept at large, and thought alone, 

I felt my reason re-ascend her throne.” 

s¢ © My friend !’ Sir Owen answer’d, © what 
became 

Of your just anger ?——when you saw their 
shame, 


It was your triumph, and you should have 


shown 
their own. 
s¢ © Alas, for them ! their own in very deed ! 
Aut Gy ot eer can need ; 
eirown by purchase, for their frailty paid, — 
And wanted heaven’s own justi he 
And seeing this, could I my God 


For deeper misery, and a heavier rod ?” 

‘* * But could you help them ?’—* Think, 
Sir Owen, how 

I saw them then—methinks I see them new! 

She had not food, nor aught a mother needs, 

Who for another life dearer feeds: 

I saw her };. on her wither’d breast 

Lamba e fsermcy fos je 
sought, with moving lip and fee x 

Vain instinct! for the fount without suppiv,® 


sé ¢ Sure it was all a i odious scene, 

Where all was neal mahantiali, mean, 

Foul with compell’d neglect, unwholesome, 
and unclean ; ‘ 


cheek, — 
Spokeall, Sir Owen—fiercely miseries speak!’ 
‘s © And you relieved ?” 
If hell’s seducing crew 
Had seen that sight, they must have pitied 
too.’ 


«© « Reyenge was thine—thou hadst the 
power, the right : 
To give it up was heaven's own act to slight.’ 


‘6 © Tell me not, Sir, of rights, and wrongs, 
or powers : 

I felt it written—Vengeance is not ours |” 

sd = Ellis, well !—I find these female 
OCS, 

Or or ill, will murder our repose ; 

arf ca. ‘chen Satan tompte them, takes @o 

The fruit of their foul sin, and drink it up : 

But shall our pity all our claims remit, 

And we the sinners of their guilt acquit ?” 

‘s ¢ And what, Sir Owen, will our venge- 


ance do? : 
It follows us when we our foe pursue, 
And, as we strike the blow, it sniites the 
smiters too.’ 
« © What didst thou, man ?” 


* I brought them to a cot 
Behind your larches,—a sequester’d spot, 
Where pare oe : I beli Saar 
Is now enlighten’ am sure resign’d : 
She gave herinfant, though with aching heart 
And faultering spirit, to be nursed apart.’ 
ss 6 And that vile scoundrel’—— 

* Nay, his name restore, 
And call him Ve 

3 
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When my vain help was offer’d, he was pa 
All human aid, and shortly breathed his last ; 
But his heart "d, and he lived to see 
Guilt in himself, and find a friend in me.’ 
** * Strange was their parting, parting on 
the day 
I offer’d help, and took the man away, 
Sure not to meet again, and not to live 
And taste of joy—He feebly cried, ‘ Forgive! 
I have thy guilt, thou mine, but now adieu ! 
‘Tempters and tempted! what will thence 


ensue 
I know not, dare not think !’—He said, and 
he withdrew.’ 
“* © But, Ellis, tell me, didst thou thus desire 
To heap upon their heads those coals of fire?’ 
s* © If fire to melt, that feeling is confest,— 
If fire to shame, I let that question rest ; 
But if aught more the words imply, 
I know it not—no commentator I.” 
“© « Then did you freely from your soul 
ive ? 


- Png. hope before my Judge to live, 
Sure as I trust his mercy to receive, 
Sure as his word I honour and believe, 
Sure as the Saviour died upon the tree 
For all who sin,—for that dear wretch and 
me— 
Whom never more on earth will I forsake 
or see.’ ” 
This is somewhat superior to Kotze- 
bue’s Stranger and Mrs Haller. Farm- 
er Ellis is but a homely person, it is 
true—but he is an Englishman, and 
he behaves like one, with the dagger 
of grief festering in his heart. Nothing 
can be more affecting than his conduct 
in granting an asylum in a lonely spot 
on his own grounds to the repentant 
wretch who had once been so dear to 
him—a sanctuary, as it were, where 
she may live within the protection of 
her husband’s humanity, though for 
ever divorced from his love—and 
where the melancholy man knows 
that. she is making her peace with 
God, in a calm haven provided for her 
equines the waves of the world by him 
whose earthly happiness she had for 
ever’ destroyed. Never did a more 
sublime moral belong to a tale of 
guilt. 

But we shall now lay before our 
readers a picture of gentler sorrows— 
of a calm and heavenly melancholy on 
which the soul can repose, as on the 
still beauty of a moonlight sea, after 
a dark day of clouds and storms. The 
brothers are taking their daily walk 
into the coun 
when George tells Richard to visit a 
certain cottage in which a young and 
fair lady dwells. 

“6 ¢ Nor the pebbled cottage as you rise 
Above the sluice, till you have fix’d vt a eyes 
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a [July 
On thelow bined window, and havessen; 
So fortune favour you, the ghost within |; 
Take but one look, and then your 

It flies all strangers, and it knows not you,’ 
On his return from the cottage, Rich« 
ard informs his brother that he had 
caught a single glimpse of this solitary 
maid. 

“* © Fair, fragile thing! I said, when first 


my eye 
Caught hers, wilt thou expand th wings 
ty and fly ? po . 
Or wilt thou vanish? beauteous spirit, stay! 
For will it not (I question’d) melt away ? 
o! it was om unseen was near, 
And saw the bosom’s sigh, the standing tear! 
She thought profoundly, for I stay’d to look, 
And first she read, then laid aside her book; 
Then on her hand reclined her lovely head, 
Andseem’d unconsciousof the tear she shed,’ 
‘* © Art thou so much,” I said, ‘ to grief g 
? 
Till pity pain’d me, and I rode away.’ 
** « Tell me, my Brother, is that sorrow dread 
For the great change that bears her to the 
dead ? 
Has she connexions ? does she love ?—I fea] 
Pity and grief, wilt thou her woes reveal ?”” 
George then tells the story of her grief, 
A youth of sensibility and genius, in 
the lowly and despised situation of 
tutor in her noble father’s family, had 
fallen in love with her—but in despair 
left his native country. 
** Greece was the land he chose ; a mind de- 
cay’d 
And ruin’d there through glorious ruin 
stray’d ; 
There read; and walk’d, and mused—there 
loved, and wept, and pray’d. 
Nor would he write, nor suffer hope to live, 
But gave to study all his mind could gives 
Till, with the dead conversing, he began 
To lose the habits of a living man, 
Save that he saw some wretched, them he 
tried ‘ 
To soothe—some doubtful, them he strove 
to guide ; 
Nor did he lose the mind’s ennobling joy 
Of that new state that death must not destroy; 
What Time had done we know not—Death 
was nigh, 
To his first hopes the lover gave a sigh, 
But hopes more new and strong confirm’ 
is wish to die.” bhi 
At last the death of Ellen’s proud 
and unrelenting parent awakens hope 
in the young man’s heart, and he ree 
turns to England. But having been, 
in an hour of caprice, refused an ins 
terview with Ellen, he thinks his case 
hopeless, and again abandons his coun- 
try—for ever. The deserted lady then 
feels how deep is her love and het 
despair. 4 
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«s Meantigne poor Elleninher e thought 
hm he would seek her—sure she should 


be sought ; 
She did. not mean—It was an evil hour, 
Her thoughts were guardless, and beyond 
her power ; f 
Andforonespeech, and thatin rashnessmade! 
Have nofriend to soothe him and persuade ? 
He must not leave me—He again will come, 
And we shall have one hope, one heart, one 
home !” 
Butwhen she heard that he on foreign ground 
Sought his lost peace, hers never more was 
found ; 
But still she felt a varying hope that love 
Would all these slight impediments remove 5 
‘ Has he no friend to tell him that our pride 
Resents a moment and is satisfied ? 
Soon as the hasty sacrifice is made, 
A look will soothe us, and a tear persuade ; 
Have I no friend to say, ‘* Return again, 
Reveal your wishes, and relieve her pain ?”” ” 


“ With suffering mind the maid her pros- 
view’d, 

That hourly varied with the varying mood ; 

As past the day, the week, the month, the 


ar, 
thefaint hopesicken’d, and gave place to fear. 


“ No Cecil came !—* Come, peevish and 
unjust ! 

Sad Ellen cried, ‘ why cherish this disgust ? 

Thy Ellen’s voice could charm thee once, 
but thou 

Canst nothing see or hear of Ellen now !” 


“Yes! she was right; the grave on him 
was closed, 

And there the lover and the friend reposed. 

The news soon reach’d her, and she then re- 
plied 

In his own manner—* I am satisfied !’ 


“To her a lover’s legacy is paid, 

The darling wealth of the devoted maid ; 

From this her best and favourite books she 
buys, 

From this are doled the favourite charities ; 

And when a tale or face affects her heart, 

This is the fund that must relief impart. 


“Such have the ten last years of Ellen been ! 
Her very last that sunken eye has seen ! 
That half angelic being still must fade 
Till all the angel in the mind be made ;— 
And now theclosing scene will shortly come— 
. ope via cme, at her peme ; 

ut still she feeds the hungry, still prepares 
The usual softeners of the Tociaiss’t capes, 
And though she prays not with the dying now, 
She teachesthem to die, and shows them how. 


* § What is the sin of grief I cannot tell, 
Nor of the sinners who have loved too well ; 
But to the cause of mercy I incline, 

Or, 0! my Brother; what a fate is mine !’ ” 


This little story, of which we fear 
our extracts can scarcely give an ade- 
quate idea, is, we think, one of the 
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most simple, graceful, and pathetic of 
all Mr Crabbe’s compositions, 

For the present. we close our ex« 
tracts from these admirable volumes 
with some from the last of 
the “Tales,” which is entitled “Smug. 
glers and Poachers,” and which is per 
haps the most characteristic of them 
all, of Mr Crabbe’s genius. It opens 
in this beautiful and natural way. 


‘* There was a widow in the village known 
To our good Squire, and he had favourshown 
By uent bounty—She as usual came, 
And Richard saw the worn and weary frame, 
Pale — and eye subdued, of her whose 
min 
Was grateful still, and glad a friend to find, 
Though to the world long since and all its 
hopes resign’d : > 
Her easy form, in rustic neatness clad, 
Was pleasing still! but she for ever sad. 
alta is her grief!’ said Richard. 
«Pruly deep, 
And very still, and therefore seems to sleep 3 
To borrow simile, to paint her woes, 
Theirs, like the river’s motion, seems repose, 
Making no petty murmuring—settled, slow, 
They never waste, they never overflow. _ 
Rachel is one of those—for there are some 
Who look for nothing in their days to come, 
No good nor evil, neither hope nor fear, 
Nothing — or —— or severe ; 
Onedayis like the past, ar’s sweet prime 
Like the sad fall—for Rachel heeds not time: 
Nothing remains to agitate her breast, 
Spent is the tempest, and the sky at rest 5 
~ while - raged her its ruin met, 
And now the sun is on her set j-—e 
Leave her, and let us her de tates, 
She heeds it not—she has been left before.’ 
The squire then recounts this wis 
dow’s melancholy history. 
‘* There were two lads call’d Shelley hither 
brought, 
But whence we know not—it was never 
sought $ 
Their wandering mother left them, left her 
name, 
Andthe boysthrove and valiant men became: 
Handsome, of more than common size, and 


tall, 
And no one’s kindred, seem’d beloved of all ; 
All seem’d alliance by their deeds to prove, 
And loved the youths who could not claim 
their love.” 
These brothers _ seceate oy aoe 
sel, and their mu j 
grees destroys their affection for each 
other, and at last ripens into settled 
aversion and hatred. Robert, whom 
the maiden loves, has linked himself 
with a desperate band of smugglers 
and poachers, while James has become 
a gamekeeper. In a nocturnal fray - 
between some of James’ assistants and 


gang to which Robert belongs, 
of the i noe is killed ; and Ro- 
being wn into prison, expects 
nishment short of death, James 
{ e terrified girl that if she will 
marry him, he will procure his broth- 
pardon, but that otherwise, the 
must take its course. She visits 
her lover in prison, and —— but hear 
Mr Crabbe himself. 
*« She saw him fetter’d, full of grief, alone, 
Still as the dead, and he suppress’d a groan 
At her appearance———Now she pray’d for 


And the sad couple could converse at length. 

** It was a scene that shook her to repeat— 

Life fought with love, both powerful, and 
both sweet: 

«« ¢ Wiltthoudie, Robert, or preserve thy life ? 

Shall I be thine own maid, or James’s wife ?” 

‘ His wife !—No!—Never will I thee resign— 

No, Rachel, no !’——‘ Then am I ever thine : 

I know thee rash and guilty—but to thee 

I pledged my vow, thine will ever be: 

Yet think again—the life that God has lent 

Is thine, but not to cast away—Consent, 

If ’tis thy wish ; for this I made my way 

To thy distress—Command, and I obey. 

‘6 ¢ Perhaps my brother may have gain’d thy 
heart !’ 


¢ Then why this visit, if I wish’d to part ? 

Was it, ah, man ungrateful! wise to make 

Effort like this, to hazard for thy sake 

A spotless reputation, and to be 

A suppliant to that stern man for thee ? 

But I forgive—thy spirit has been tried, 

And thou art weak, but stillthou must decide. 

«¢ «J ask’d thy brother, James, would’st 
thou command, 

Without the loving heart, the obedient hand ? 

I ask thee, Robert, lover, canst thou part 

With this poor hand, when master of the 
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He answer’d, ‘ Yes !’—* I tarry thy reply, 

Resign’d with him to live, content with thee 

' to die.’ 

‘¢ Assured of this, with spirits low and tame, 

Here life so purchased—there a death of 
shame 


, 

Death once his merriment, but nowhis dread, 
And he with terror thought upon the dead : 
! sure ’tis better to endure the care 
And pain of life, than go we know not where ! 
And is there not the dreaded hell for sin, 

Or is it only this I feel within ? 

i pacha toy any dhonge solemn he pet 

But would by an ieve the pain: 
ce wee | it-is a loathsome tg 


Go, and be his—but love him not, be sure— 
Go, love him not—and I will life endure : 

He, too, is mortal !’——Rachel deeply sigh’d, 
But would no more converse : she had com- 


And wa oo longer free—she was his bro- 
ther’s bride. 
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‘ 6 Farewell !’ she said, with kindness, 
not fond, ve 
Feeling the pressure of the recent bond, 
And put her tenderness apart to 
pornnene who so desired to live; 
e eparted, join’d the attending 
Reflected—-wept——wis sad—wag 
Robert and his comrades are resey, 
from prison by a sudden assault of 
gang—and their first social 
after liberation is thus described : 
** Now met the lawless clan—in secret met, 
And down at their convivial board were set: 
The plans in view to past adventures Jed," 
And the past conflicts present anger bred; 
They sigh’d for pleasures gone, they groan’{ 
for heroes dead : 
Their ancient stores were rifled—strong’ de. 


sires 
Awaked, and wine rekindled latent fires, 


‘* It was a night such bold desires to. 
Strong winds and wintry torrents fill’d the 


ve 5 
The annie boughs that in the forest fell, 
The cawing rooks, the cur’s affrighten’d yell; 
The scenes above the wood, the floods below, 
Were mix’d, and none the single sound could 


know ; 
* Loud blow the blasts,’ they cried, ¢ and call 
us as they blow.’ 
«© In such a night—and then the heroes told 
What had been done in better times of old; 
a they had conquer’d . opposed to them, 
By force in part, in stratagem ; 
And as the tales inflamed the fiery crew, 
Whathad been donethey then prepared todo; 
* *Tisalastnight!’ they said—the angryblat 
And roaring floods seem’d answering ‘tis 
a last 99 ” 

A spy in the pay of James has jin 
formed him of the intended plan of 
the poachers, and he and his assistants 
go to encounter the gang in the woods. 
James has by this time been married 
to Rachel, who makes a dutiful, and 
even a loving wife. She feels an w- 
usual terror in her heart when her 
husband leaves her on this fearful 
night, and at last, unable to endure 
her solitary forebodings of evil, she 
rushes out into the stormy darkness. 


** Softly she left her door, her garden 
And po as then committed to her fle 
To every horrid thought and doubt a prey, 
She hurried on, already lost her way ; 

Oft as she glided on in that sad 

She stopp’d to listen, and she look’d for light; 
An hour she wander’d, and was still to learn 
Aught of her husband’s safety or return: 
A sudden break of heavy clouds could show 
A she knew not, but she strove to know; 
Still further on she crept with trembling feet, 
With hope a friend, with fear a foe to mest+ 
And there was something fearful in thes 
And in the sound of what appear'd to-night; 
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For now, of night and nervous terror bred, 


eareiemnepuitions dod; 
stud somes iilete, and tie shapes dhe 


Of fancied beings bound her soul in awe. 
« The mopn was risen, and she sometimes 


‘Through thick white clouds, that flew tu- 
silt bes ch her with ‘ah eagle's speed 
ing beneath her with an eagle’s . 
That her soft light imprison’d and then freed ; 
The fitful glimmering through the hedge- 
pec coe ty to th diatigin 
Gavea eau ec g scene; 
And roaring winds ‘and rushing waters lent 
Theit mingled ‘voice that to the spirit went. 
“To these she listen’d; but new sounds 
were heard, ; 
And sight more startling tohersoul appear’d ; 
There were low lengthen’d tones with sobs 
between, 
And near at hand, but nothing yet was seen : 
She hurried on, and * Who is there 2’ she 


cried ; 
‘ Adying wretch !’ wasfrom the earth replied, 
’ It was her lover, was the man she gave, 
The price she paid, himself from deathtosave ; 
With wh » expiring, she must kneel and 
ray» 
While Se a flitted from. the shivering clay 
That press’d the dewy ground, and bled its 
life away ! 
“ This was the part that duty bade her take, 
Instant and ere her feelings were awake ; 
But aow they waked to anguish ; there came 


then, 
Hurrying with lights, loud-speaking, eager 
men, 


“6 And here, my lord, we.met—And who 
is here ? 

The keeper’s wife!—Ah! woman, go not 
near ! 

There lies the man that was the head of 


all— 
See, in his temples went the fatal ball ! 
And James that instant, who was then our 


guide, 
Felt in his heart the adverse shot, and died ! 
it was.a sudden ing, and the light 
Of a dull moon made indistinct our fight ; 
He foremost fell! But see, the woman creeps 
Like a lost thing, that wanders as she sleeps. 
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are are pe bety=-but chelation 
dead ! an action ” 
~The poet makes pip tane reflec- 
tions on this terrible story, and then 
concludes. it in the 1e calm ‘and 
subdued strain of dietaiheat with 
which he commented the narration. 


“hie Raced ghlalen thaigeey agree 
m . 
Whose. outward acts the inward purpose 


? i 
As men will children at their sports behold 
And smile to see them, though unmover 
and cold, 
Smile at the recollected games, and then 
Depart and mix in the affairs of men : 
So Rachel looks upon the world, and sees 
It cannot longer pain her, longer please, 
But just detain the passing thought, or cause 
A gentle smile of pity or applause ; 
And then the soul i 
Her slumbering hope, and her own 
affairs.” a 


7 
- We had much mote to say of Mr 
Crabbe and his genius, but we must 
wait till another o a We 
cannot, however, bid farewell to him, 
for the present, without observing, 
with real delight, that while old age 
has not at all impaired the yigour of 
his intellect, or blunted the acuteness 
of his observation, it. seems to have 
mellowed and softened his feeli 
just to the degree that his best fri 
may have once thought desirable—and 
that while he still looks on human life 
with the same philosophic eye, and 
none of its follies or its vices, 
he thinks of it with somewhat of ; 
ntler and more pityi irit, as 0 
oe who has well ‘onlesatbod it all, 
and who looks back upon its agitations 
and its guilt as on a troubled and un- 
intelligible scene, from which, in the 
course of nature, he may soon be re- 
moved in the strength of that trust 
which can only be inspired by that re- 
ligion of which he has so long been a 
conscientious minister. 





WE have just received a cop 


of Don Juan, (which we are happy to observe 


hag not the respectable name of Lord Byron’s Publisher on its Title-page), along with 
@ “Letter” to the author of that miost flagitious Poem, by “ f us.” 
The ‘ Letter” came to hand too late for insertion in this Number, but it will be the 
leading article in our next. It is indeed truly pitiable to think. that one of the reatest 
Poets of the age should haye written a Poem that no respectable Bookseller have 
published without disgracing himself—but a Work so atrocious must not be suffered to 
pass into oblivion without the infliction of that punishment on its guilty author due to such 
@ wanton outrage on all most dear te human nature. 
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_ Letter of the Royal Society of London to 
Thomas Edmonston, Esq. of Buness,in Shet- 
land.—We feel much pleasure in laying 
before the public the following letter from 
the Secretary of the Royal Society; to Mr 
Edmondston of Buness, Shetland, as‘a flat- 
tering testimony of the approbation of his 
eonduct entertained by that learned body. 
In 1817, when M. Biot, Colonel Mudge, 
and the other gentlemen engaged in the 
trigonometrical. survey, were about to 
leave Edinburgh for the Shetland Islands, 
Professor Jameson gave them a letter of 
introduction to Dr Edmondston, at. Ler- 
wick. As the island of Unst, the most 
northerly of the group,, was fixed: upon 
as, the scene, of their operations, the Doc- 
tor recommended them to the attention 
of his brother, who resides there. M. 
Biot, in the report of his operations pre- 
sented to the Institute of France, has, 
with that warmth of feeling and amiabi- 
lity so natural to him, expressed the sense 
he had of the attention which he received 
from Mr Edmondston on that occasion. 
In July 1818, Captain Kater arrived at 
Lerwick, and brought a letter of intro- 
duction from Sir James M‘Gregor to Dr 
Edmondston; and as Captain Kater’s de. 
sign was to make his experiments. with 
the pendulum as near as possible to the 
spot on which M. Biot had operated, Dr 
Edmondston introduced him also to, his 
brother in Unst. Some time after Cap- 
tain Kater’s return to England, Mr Ed- 
mondston received the letter from the 
Royat Society above alluded to,, which 
may be considered as the result of the 
manner in which Captain Kater had ex- 
pressed his opinion to its members of the 
services rendered him by Mr Edmond- 
ston. 
' “Somerset House, March 1st, 1819. 

Six,—I am directed by the President 
and Council of the Royal Society, to ex- 
press their thanks for the attentions which 
Captain Kater received from you during 
his visit to Unst. 

By your assistance he was enabled to 
complete those experiments on the length 
of the pendulum, which, at the desire of 
his Majesty’s Government, the Royal So- 
ciety had requested him to undertake ; 
and the President and Council feel much 
pleasure in acknowledging the sense they 
entertain of your zeal for the advance- 
ment of science.—I am, Sir, 

Your obedient servant, 
Wituiam Tuomas Branpe, 
Se. RS. + 
To Thomas Edmondston, Esq. Unst. 
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To perpetuate the memory of these 
interesting events in his own neighbonr. 
hood, by exhibiting a local’ history of 
them, Mr Edmordston has built into g 
wall in the court in the front of his hous 
the large stone brought there by M. Biot, 
and to which the pendulum employed by 
him was attached, and placed under it 
the stone on which the repeating circles 
of both the philosophers stood, with the 
following inscription engraved on it; 


To this Stone . 
Were attached the Clock and Pendulum 
employed by the celebrated French 
Philosopher Biot ; 
And on the one on which it rests, 
Stood his Repeating Circle. 
The distinguished English Philosopher 
Kater, : bur 
Placed his Repeating Circle on this Stone 
also. ei 
The former was sent here by the Institute 
of France in the summer of 1817, 
And the latter by the Royal Society of 
London, in the summer of 1818, 
To determine, by their experiments and 
observations, 
The figure of the Earth. 


These memorials are placed here as pleas. 
ing and lasting remembrances of the 
splendid talents, great worth, 
and amiable manners of 
those eminent men, 
By their friend, 
Tuomas EpmonpsTon, 
October 1818. 


On the Magnetism of the Earthen 
Hansteen, Professor of Natural Philosos 
phy at Christiana in Norway, has proved 
that the earth has four magnetic poles, as 
Haley had conjectured. He has shewn 
that the polar lights, where they first ap 
pear, have the form of a luminous cross, 
elevated between 400 and 500 miles above 
the earth’s surface; and that there are 
four such luminous crosses, viz. two in 
the northern, and two in the southern 
hemisphere, whose middle points corres 
pond with the four magnetic poles already 
mentioned. This situation of the lumi- 
nous crosses, and the disturbance they 
occasion in the magnetic needle, prove 
that the polar lights are magnetical phe 
nomena, and that they are magne 
currents which flow from one magnetic 
pole to that directly opposite. The opin« 
ion, namely, that the aurora borealis are 
magnetical, was long ago proposed by the 
late Professor Robison of this Universitys 
and has since been supported by Bit 
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ter, Dalton, Jameson, and other philoso- 
a wan Hansteen is: of ‘opinion that 
thesgn and: moon, as well as the earth, 
magnetical powers or magnetical 
axes, and that the different positions of 
these axes, in regard ‘to the magnetic 
axes of the earth, occasion several mag- 
netical phenomena enumerated by au- 
thors. ; 

It is certain that the magnetical needle 
does not every where stand due north and 
south. In most places it declines consi- 
derably either towards the east or the 
west. This deviation, known at first only 
to seamen who made use of the magnetic 
needle to direct their course at sea, was 
afterwards found to lead to a knowledge 
of the spreading and diffusion of the mag- 
netic powers over the globe, and may, 
perhaps, hereafter render the compass a 
still more perfect means of direction to 
the mariner than ever it could, had it 
every where, without variation, pointed 
tothe same parts’ of the heavens. But 
if we desire, in this respect, to make the 
wished-for progress, the science must be 
continually. enriched with observations 
respecting the deviations of the needle, 
which is perpetually changing in every 
place. 

In the remotest times, from which we 

have records of the magnetic needle, it 
had a declination towards the east, which 
gradually diminished, till about the mid- 
dle of the 17th century it ceased in most 
parts of Europe ;_ so that the needle stood 
regularly. north. and south, which soon 
was followed by a declination towards the 
west, that. since that time’ has increased 
till very lately, when this westward de- 
clination again seems to be diminishing. 
But it is a matter of greater difficulty 
than it appears to, be at first sight to de- 
termine whether this alteration has taken 
place or not. The declination of the mag- 
netic needle is subject to incessant varia- 
tions; every day is to it a period in which 
it increases and diminishes; every year 
the same alteration is repeated, but to a 
greater extent. As long as the daily de- 
clination is not too great in comparison 
with the yearly one, we may easily, after 
the lapse of a few years, be enabled to 
determine whether the deviation has in- 
creased or diminished; but when the 
yearly alteration, as is now the case, is 
but small, when compared with the daily 
one, many years consequently will elapse 
before the amount of the yearly altera- 
tions will surmount that of the daily ones. 
That the yearly alteration is now become 
small, is a circumstance which, fio doubt, 
makes us believe that it has attained its 
maximum ; as every progressive series 
obtains its maximum when the  differerice 
of the terms becomes null. 
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During the ‘year, the western deviation 
is greatest in the month of September; 
and during ‘the day it is: greatest about 
two o’clock in the afternoon. When no 
considerable disturbances appear, the daily 
alteration does not exceed 20 minutes.— 
In the year 1649, the deviation here in 
Copenhagen was 14° east. About the 
year 1656, it must have been 0; as in 
1672, it was 3° 35’ west. The western 
declination afterwards continued to in- 
crease till the year 1806, when it was 
18° 25’.. Since that time it has dimin- 
ished, however, as usual, advancing and 
relapsing. In the year 1817, Sept. 8, at 
two o’clock in the afternoon, it was 17° 
56’, consequently 29’ smaller than in 
1806; it may therefore be supposed, 
that the western declination has reached 
its maximum. By drawing the curve 
that is produced when the times are re~ 
garded as abscisses, and the declinations 
as ordinates, it seems to be evident that 
if the point of return does not fali upon 
the year 1806, it ought rather to be in- 
quired for before than after that year. 

The inclination of the magnetic needle 
has lately been found by Professor Ersted 
iy se- $ 

Mr Bankes’s interesting Discoveries in 
Arabia.—Mr BANKES, who has visited some 
of the most celebrated scenes in Arabia, in- 
tends, we understand, to publish, on his're- 
turn home, an account of his excursion to 
Wadi Moosa (the valley of Moses), with en-' 
gravings of the drawings which he made of 
the hitherto-undescribed excavated temples 
there ; as well as of the ruins of Jerrasch, 
which excel in grandeur and beauty even 
those of Palmyra arid Balbec. 

This gentleman, in company with several 
other English travellers, left Jerusalem for 
Hebron, where they viewed the mosque 
erected over the tomb of Abraham ; an edi- 
fice constructed in the lower part of such 
enormous masses of stone (many of them 
upwards of twenty feet in length), that it 
must be ascribed to that remote age in which 
durability was the principle chiefly consult- 
ed in the formation of all edifices of the mo- 
numental kind. 

They then proceeded to Karrac, through” 
a country broken into hills and pinnacles of 
the most fantastic form, and along the foot 
of mountains, where fragments of rock-salt 
indicated the natural ‘origin of that intense 
brine, which is peculiarly descriptive of the 
neighbouring waters of the Sea. 

Karrac is a fortress situated on the top of 
a hill. The entrance is formed by a wind-« 
ing passage, cut through the living rock. 
It may be described, like all the other cas- 
tellated works in the possession of the pro- 
fessors of the Mahomeédan religion, as a 
mass of ruins. The me is in that state ; 
and a church which it also contains, as well 
as the ancient keep or citadel, are in a'simi- 
lar condition. ‘Ih the’ vicinity, the travellers 
saw several sepulchres hollowed out of the 
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rock j atid they found’ the inhabitants of the 
| nares race of Mahomedans and 

ians, remarkably _— » and liv. 
ing together in terms of intercourse 
than at Jerusalem. The women-were not 


Mr Bankes and his companions, after 
leaving Karrac, sojourned for a short time 
with a party of Bedoueen Arabs. 

After quitting the tents of these Bedou- 
eens, they passed into the valley of Ellasar, 
where they noticed some relics of antiquity, 
which they conjectured were of Roman ori- 
gin. Here again they rested with a tribe of 
Arabs. The next day they pursued their 
j 9 me nF peer he 

which, by its ap , was evidently 
a Roman work ; and stopped that evening 
at Shubac, a fortress in a commanding situ- 
ation, but incapable, by decay, of any effec- 
tual defence against E tactics. 


but which, by their spirit and firmness, they 
overcame; and proceeded onwards and en- 
tered on the wonders of Wadi Moosa. 

The first object that attracted their atten- 
tion, was a mausoleum, at the entrance of 
which stood two colossal animals, but whe- 


tain, as they were much 
lated. They gps tia yee towards the 
principal ruins, en a narrow pass, vary- 
ing from fifteen to tw feet ‘in width, 
ov by precipices, which rose to the 
; ight of two hundred, sometimes 
In 
some places, niches were in the 
sides of this stupendous gallery, and here 
and there rude masses stood ard, that 
bore a remote and mysterious resemblance 
to the of living things, but over which 
i oblivion had drawn an inscrutable 


noticed seve- 


two sides together; and th 
formerly dis- 


ral earthen pipes, which h 
tributed oh ge 
Having 


sssed an auch tide of the lolly protien 
ficent structure is entirely ex- 
the solid rock, and preserved 


this hdd fallen into ruins: “On all) 
rocks were hollowed into indumerable clas 
bers and sepulchres ; and a silent waste of 
desolated » and the remains of cog 
structed edifices filled the area to which the 
"iva wen sate acquired. thy 
» Which have 
name of Wadi Moosa, from that of «lap 
in their vicinity, are the wreck of the city 
of Petra, which, in the time of A 
Cesar, was the residence of a mo’ 
the capital of Arabia Petrea. The country 
was conquered by Trajan, and annexed 
him to the province of Palestine. In mop 
recent times, Baldwin I. king of Jerusalem, 
having made himself also master of Petra, 
gave it the name of the Royal Mountain ” 
The travellers having gratified their won. 
der with the view of these stupendous works, 
went forward to Mount Hor, which they 
ascended, and viewed a building on’ the 
top containing the tomb of Aaron 4 
simple stone monument, which an 
Arab shows to the pilgrims. Having 1 
mained in this t, consecrated by ‘such 
great antiquity, they returned next mom 
ing, and again explored other portions of 
the ruins of Petra; after which they went 
back to Karrac. They then turned their 
attention to other undescribed ruins, of 
which they had received some account from 
the Arabs; and finally, proceeded to view 
those of Jerrasch, which greatly exceed 
in magnitude and beauty those of Palmyrs, 
A grand colonnade runs from the eastem 
to the western gates of the city, formed on 
both sides of marble columns of the Corinth. 
= order, and yearned : a pep 
i of the Ionic order, and cros- 
St by teodher colibineds running north and 
south. At the western extremity stands a 
theatre, of which the proscenium remains 
so entite, that it may be described as almost 
in a state of uhdecayed beauty. Two si 
perb amphitheatres of marble, three glot 
ous temples, and the ruins of gongeots We 
laces, with fragments of sculpture and 
scriptions tningled together, form an ag 
gregate of ancient elegarice, which surpasses 
all that popery has spared of the formet 
grandeur of Rome. ! 
An Electrical Man.—Dr Hartmann, 
of Francfort on the Oeder, has published 
in a German Medical Journal, a state 
ment, according to which he is able to 
produce at pleasure an efflux of elegtti- 
cal matter from his body towards,other 
persons. You hear the crackling, se 
the sparks, and feel the electric shock 
He has now acquired this faculty to 9 
high a degree, that it depends solely op 
his.own pleasure to make an electri 
spark issue from his fingers, or to draw 
it from any other part of his body.‘Thus 
in this electrical man, the will has anit» 
fluence on the developement of the elec+ 
tricity, which had not hitherto beengh 
served except in the electrical eel» 
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_Yeoane in Switserland.—A little vol- 
gang has recently made its appearance on 
mountain near Morbio, a village in the 
gwise'canton of Tessin. The explosion 
was preceded by an earthquake, The 
flames ascended to a considerable height 
‘above the summit of the mountain, and 
masses of stone were hurled to a great 
distance. On the following day a large 
opening was observed in the mountain, 
from which the flames still issued with a 
strong smell of sulphur. Great damage 
was sustained by some houses in the 
neighbourhood, but no lives were lost. 
The date of this event corresponds with 
that of the late disasters in Sicily, 
Petrified Trees in Russia. — Professor 
Kunizyn has just published several in- 
teresting observations on the petrified trees 
found in. Russia, the object of which is, 
to shew that they were not, as is generally 
, deposited in the es where 
se found, by an rath ser The 
situation of these trees, which, separated 
from their stumps, are found sometimes as 
much as. fourteen feet under ground, chiefly 
in marshes, proves that they were overturned 
by violence, and prostrated in the spots where 
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they formerly stood erect; besides, many of 
them are discovered in eminences which no 
inundation could have possibly affected. The 
bed. of earth which covers them consists of 
sand and clay. Under dry sand, the wood 
is reduced to dust; but the form of the tree 
remains visible, if the dust be removed care- 
fully. Under wet sand, the wood is found 

ectly sound, with however a blackish 
colour. Only large oaks appear to have been 
torn up by their roots. trees, which 
are partly petrified, are found chiefly under 
a bed of potter’s clay. The oaks, which 
have not been petrified, on being exposed to 
the air, harden considerably. It is remark~- 
able, that these trees are frequently found 
in grounds where none of the sort now grow. 
Mr Kunizyn imagines, that these trees were 
thus prostrated and covered with earth by 
the same violent motion of nature, which, 
in the north of Russia, separated enormous 
masses of granite from their foundations, 
and carried them to a considerable distance. 
Perhaps. also, the remains of mammoths, 
which are sometimes discovered, may be at- 
tributed to the same action. As the trees 
all lie in the same direction, north to south, 
9 must have been the course of the 
8 

















In a few days will be published, Moral 
Sketches of Prevailing Opinions and Man- 
ners, Foreign and Domestic, with Reflec- 
tions on Prayer ; by Hannah More. 

Shortly will be published, in three vols, 
Geraldine, or Modes of Faith and Practice, 
aTale, by a Lady; price £1, ls. 

Rosamond, Memory’s Musings, and other 
poems; by William Procter, will shortly be 
published. 


Mr J. N. Brewer is preparing a Histo- 
tical and Descriptive Account of the most 
interesting objects of Topography in Ireland, 
toaccompany ‘* The Beauties of England 
and Wales.” This work will be published 
in monthly numbers, illustrated with en- 
gravings from original drawings. In the 
prosecution of this undertaking, every prin- 
cipal place in Ireland will be personally in- 
spected by the author, and a correspondence 
has been established with many of the most 

characters in that country. 
Much curious novelty of intelli will be 
disclosed in the historical and descriptive 
account of cities and towns, monastic and 
other antiquities, little known to the public. 

A-similar work, to be entitled, ‘* The 
Beauties of Scotland,” is also announced. — 


WORKS PREPARING FOR PUBLICATION. 


—_ 


LONDON. 












M. Bigland has in the press, Letters on 
Jewish History, for the use of schools and 
young persons. 

Cornubia, a Descriptive Poem, in five 
cantos ; by George Worldley, author of Re- 
demption, 8vo. 

Designs for Churches and Chapels of va- 
rious dimensions and styles, with estimates ; 
also some designs for altars, pulpits, and 
steeples; by W. F. Pocock, itect. 

atrative of the loss of the Hon. East 
India Company’s.ship Cabalva, which was 
wrecked on the morning of July 7, 1818, 
on the Cargados Garragos reef in the In- 
dian Ocean; by C. W. Francken, sixth 
officer. 

Fredalia, or the Dumb Recluse, a poem, 
by the author of the Siege of Carthage. 

The Old Woman’s Letter to her respected 
and valued friends of the parish of 

Memoirs of Miss Caroline Smeet; by 
Moses Waddell. 

Dr Pinckard has in the press, Cases of 

Hydophobia. 

The Rev. Mark Wilks is preparing for 
publication, some Account of the Present 
State of France, and of the late Persecutions. 
in the South. ’ ; 
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Mr Byewater has in the press, which will 
be published in a few Physiological 
Fragments, or sketches of various subjects 


intimately connected with the study of phy- 
siology. . 
It is proposed to publish. or imrere e ion, 
the Plans, Elevations, Sections, De- 
ion, of the Pauper Lunatic Asylum 
erected at Wakefield, for the West- 
riding of Yorkshire ; by Watson and Pritch- 
ett, architects, York. They are to consist 
— whole sheet or folio plates, in a 
style of line engraving ; by Lowry 
Landseer, and printed on the best medium 
paper, in extra boards. The description 
will include an enlarged edition of practical 
hints on the construction and economy of 
Pauper Lunatic Asylums; by Samuel Tuk ; 
written originally to illustrate the instruc- 
tions given to the architects who prepared 
designs for the West-riding Asylum. 

In the press, in a pocket volume, printed 
by Corrall, Muse Biblice, or the Poetry of 
the Bible; being a selection of the most 
elegant poetical translations, paraphrases, 
and imitations of the Sacred Scriptures. 

Discourses and Dissertations, by the Rev. 
Dr Booker, vicar of Dudley. The profits 
of this publication are intended to be applied 
towards rebuilding the author’s Parish 
Church, now almost completed. 

The History and Antiquities of the parish 
of Edmonston; by Wm. Robinson, F.S.A. 

A Treatise on the Modes of Restoring 
Vision, by the formation of an Artificial 
Pupil; by Sir W. Adams, will shortly be 
published. 

Mr James Ilbery is collecting materials 
with a view to publish a History of Waltham 
Abbey, Essex, from the earliest period to 
the present time, with Biographical Notices 
of the various eminent characters either born 
there, or that have held high appointments 
in the Abbey. Translations from records 
in the Tower, &c. &c. 

In the press, and speedily will be pub- 
lished, the Spectator in a Stage Coach. 

A new edition of Sermons on the Loss of 
Friends. 

A new volume of Rivington’s Annual Re- 
gister, being the volume for the year 1808, 
will be published in a few weeks, and will 
soon be followed by another volume of the 
former series. 

Antinomianism Unmasked ; by the Rev. 
Samuel Chase. 

The Duty and Rewards of Industry con- 
sidered in select discourses; by the Rev. 
Isaac Barrow, D. D. 

A Sketch of a Tour in the Highlands of 
Scotland, through Perthshire, Argyleshire, 
and Invernesshire, in the autumn of 1818, 
with an account of the Caledonian Canal, in 
one volume 8vo, is nearly ready for publi- 
cation. 

A new edition of Schleusner’s Lexicon 
is printing in a quarto volume, from an edi- 
tion now in a forward state at press on the 
continent. 


Works Preparing for Publication. if 


Dr Cooke’s Treatise on Nervous Disetiges, 


Mr Murray the Chemist has in prepay 
tion for press, Observations on some parts 
of Italy during the autumn of 1818; with 
occasional notices, agricultural and ming, 
ical. 
—_ English Gradus, or Synopsis of 
English Poetry, on a plan nearly similar 
the Latin Gradus, is in the press. 

A Tour to Claremont, by a Clergyman, 
with reflections suggested on the occasion, 
serving to illustrate the i 
character, and pursuits of the late Princes 
Charlotte. 

The Life of Sir Christopher Wren, which 
will contain the whole of the Parentalig, 

The Rev. Mr Bland is printing Geome 

trical Problems, deducible from the firs 
six books of Euclid, arranged and solved, 
with an appendix, containing the Elements 
of plane Trigonometry. 

Mr Borison has in the press a work-which 
has for its object a full explanation. of tthe 
Commerce of Russia, more particularly that 
of St Petersburgh, with the last export:and 
import regulations. 

A new edition of Bishop Marsh’s Trans: 
lation of Michaelis’s Introduction to the 
Study of the New Testament, will appear 
in a few weeks. 

Speedily will be published, a Synopsis of 
Latin Grammar, after the plan of Ruddi- 
man, to which is annexed, a new system of 
prosody. 

The Rev. H. D. Morgan is printing Eight 
Sermons preached before the University of 
Oxford in 1819 at the Bampton Lecture, 

A History of the County of Northum. 
berland, in six quarto volumes, may 
be expected from the pen of the Rev. John 
Hodgson, of Jarrow. 

Mrs Taylor, of Ongar, has in the press, 
the Family Mansion, a Tale. 

A new edition of the Letters between 
Mrs Carter and Miss Talbot, the four vo 
lumes printed in three, will be speedily pub- 
lished. 

Elements of Greek Prosody and Mette, 
compiled from the treatises of Hephestion, 
Herman, and Porson ; by Thomas Webb, 
Esq. are printing in 8vo. 

The Rev. R. Warner will shortly publish 
a Chronological History of Christ, from the 
compounded texts of the Evangelists, or the 
English Diatessaron, with a map of the Holy 
Land, explanatory notes, illustrations from 
late oriental travellers and rabbinical writers, 
and preliminary articles of useful informa- 
tion. 

Mr Smyth, one of the Surveyor’s-General 
of his Majesty’s Customs, is preparing for 
publication, a new edition of his Practice of 
the Customs, to which will be added, the’ 
new consolidation act, and other consider’ 
able improvements. nee 


A Series of Letters addressed to a Friend, 
upon the subject of the Roman 
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Claims; considering them as connected 
withthe Revolution of 1688, and the Tests 
and Toleration then. established ; by, Mr 
Stockdale Hardy of Leicester. 

Mr Pye, who compiled a Dictionary of 
Ancient Geography, has in the press a de- 
scription of Modern Birmingham, whereunto 








are aonexed, Observations made during. an 
excursion round the town in the summer of 
1818. The above will be ready for publi- 
cation before midsummer. 

In 2 few days will be published, the Ac- 
cdents of Youth, consisting of short stories 
calculated to improve the moral conduct of 
children, and to warn them of the many 

to which they are exposed ; illus- 
trated by engravings. 18mo. 

Hareach the Wandering Jew; being an 
authentic account of the Manners and Cus- 
toms of the most distinguished nations, in- 


Works Preparing for Publication. 
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terspersed with anecdotes of celebrated men 
of different. periods since, the destruction of 
the Temple of Jerusalem, &c. with maps 
mh, lates. .12mo. , inal 
e History o Magog, the 

Champions of toni soni ace 
count of the origin of many things relative 
to the city. 18mo. with plates. 

The School of: Improvement, two juve- 
nile dramas. 18mo.. with p 

Preparing for publication, a Series of Por- 
traits of the British Poets from Chaucer to 
Cowper, copied from the. most authentic 
originals, and engraved in the line manner 
by Engleheart, Warren,, Wedgwood, &c. 
and in size and selection peculiarly adapted 
to the illustration of Mr Campbell's Speci- 
mens of British Poets. To be completed in 
about twenty-five parts, each part containing 
six portraits. 





EDINBURGH. 


In the press, Lays from Fairy Land ; by 
John Wilson, author of the ‘* Isle of 
Palms,” ** The City of the Plague,” &c. 

Doth Grief e’er sl in a Fairy’s breast? 

“Are dirges sung in the Land of Rest? 


Tell us, when a Fairy dies, 

Hath she funeral obsequies ? 

Are all dreams, there, of woe and mirth, 
That trouble and delight on earth? 


ily will be published, Verses in Me- 
mory of the Collegiate Church of Dunbar, 
with Historical Notes. 

The Literary and Ecclesiastical History 
of Galloway, from the earliest records to the 
present time; with an Appendix, contain- 
ing copious notices relative to the ancient 
political state of that district; by Thomas 
Murray, Preacher of the omy 

Exposition of Elementary Principles spe- 
cially concerned in the Preservation of 
Healthiness, and productions of Distempers 
amongst Mariners, Travellers, and Adven- 
turers, in tropical, variable, and unkindly 
climates, with miscellaneous illustrations of 
prophylactical administration; with some 
abbreviated, distinctive, and particular ob- 
servations on contagion and infection ; and 
ocasional suggestions for prevention, mi- 





tigation, &c. of contagious and infectious 
complaints. With shortened. notations for 
the nosologic formation of a scientifically. 
comprehensible classification; by Andrew 
Simpson, Surgeon. 

An edition of Schleusner’s Lexicon ta 
the New Testament has been put to press, 
to be handsomely printed in one volume 
quarto, from the author’s new edition, 
which has just been received from the Con- 
tinent. It contains several additions and 
improvements. 

A new edition of Ruddiman’s Latin Ru- 
diments, by Mr Dymock, author of Cesar, 
with notes and index, Ovid, with notes and 
index, &c. is printing at the University 
press, Glasgow, and will be published in 
the course of this month. The definitions 
which the author omitted are supplied in 
this edition, and notes are added wherever 
the text seems to require them ; the whole 
of the Rules of Ruddiman’s Grammar are 
subjoined, and a literal translation given of 
those de generibus nominum. This edition 
will supersede Ruddiman’s Grammar as a 
primary school-book, since it includes all 
that is essentially necessary in that treatise. 





MONTHLY LIST OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


i 


LONDON. 


ANTIQUITIES. 

The first number of the Illustrations of 
Lichfield Cathedral, by the same author, 
has also appeared ; and the fourth number 
of his 7 mane Fa Illustrations of the 
Ancient Architecture of Great Britain. This 
Work is intended to furnish the antiquary 
and architect with a familiar and ample dis- 
a of the styles, dates, and features of the 

iastical architecture of this country, 
from the earliest examples to the time of 
Henry VIII. 


The History and Antiquities of the Ca- 
thedral of York, by Mr Britton, is just 
published ; and will afford an interesting 
treat to the lovers of Ancient English Ar- 
chitecture. The work makes a handsome 
quarto volume, and besides an ample his- 
tory and description of that splendid edifice, 
contains thirty-five engravings some of 
which are peculiarly beautiful. They are 
executed by J. and H. Lekeux, Scott, &c. 
a drawings by F. Mackenzie, and E. 
Blore. 
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ARTS. ; 

Liber Veritatis, or a Collection of Prints 
after the original designs of Claude de Lor. 
rain, in the collection of his Grace the Duke 
of Devonshire, Earl Spencer, Richard Payne 
K Benj. West, Charles Lambert, Ed- 
bs, Turner, George Gosling, and Joseph 

arrington, Esqrs. i 
Earlom. Vol. 3, i . 

Views in Greece; ‘by E. Dodwell, Esq. 
Part 1, imperial folio. £2: 12: 6. 

Annals of the Fine Arts, No. XIII. 5s. 

Hakewill’s Views in Italy, No. VI. 12s. 


6d. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY. . 

Typographical Antiquities of the His 
of Printing in England. Scotland, and awd 
land, by the late J. Ames; by the Rev. T. 
F. Dibdin. Vol. IV. 4to. £3: 13:6. 

A Catalogue of Old Books, in all Lan- 
guages; by Longman and Co. Vol. Il. 
Part 2. Svo. 2s. 6d. 

General Catalogue of Books; by T: Al- 
bin. 8vo. 2s. 

Barrington’s Catalogue of Scarce Books 
in all Languages. Is. 6d. 

BIOGRAPHY. 

Memoirs of her late Majesty Queen Char- 
lotte, with Anecdotes of the Royal Family, 
and higher orders of the Nobility; by W. 


cae 12s. 

e Life of William Lord Russel, with 
some account of the times in which he liv- 
ed ; by Lord John Russel, 4to. £1: 11 :6 

A Biographical Dictionary of the Wor- 
thies of Ireland; by Richard Ryan. 8vo. 
vol. 1. 12s. 

The Life of the Right Reverend Father 
in God, Thomas Wilson, D. D. Lord 
Bishop of Sodor and Man; by the Rev. H. 
Stowell. S8vo. 12s. 

Account of the Life of Rachael Wriothes- 
ley Lady Russell, with her Letters, &c. 


4to. £1, 5s. 
COMMERCE. 


Bold’s Merchant and Mariners’ African 
Guide. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

The Traveller and Merchants’ Financial 
Guide in France and Flanders, with Tables ; 
by John Nettlestrip. 12mo. 5s. 6d. 

CONCHOLOGY. 

Index Testaceologicus, or Catalogue of 
Shells, British and Foreign, arranged ac- 
cording to the Linnzan System, with the 
Latin and English Names; by W. Wood, 
Esq. 8vo. 14s. 

A Descriptive Catalogue of Recent Shells, 
according to the Linnean Method, with 

icular attention to the Syncromy ; by 

. W. Dillwyn, F.R.S.F.L.S. &c. 8vo. 
2vols. £1, 18s. 

COINAGE. 

Annals of the Coinage of Great Britain 
and its dependencies, from the earliest pe- 
riod of Authentic History, to the present 
time; by the Rev. Rogers Reeding, B.D. 
F.S.A. 8vo. 5 vols in one 4to. 46. 

. The Medallic History of Napoleon. 4to. 

3:13:6. 


Monthly List of New Publications. 


; DRAMA. 
An Essay on the Art of A ‘th 
i istle 1. Svo. 2s. $ in tne 


ie . h 
The Irish Woman, 2 Comedy ; 
Clarke. 8vo. 4s. 6d. mays by tay 
Zophier, a rejected Tragedy, in five 
by © Slates. Sve'Se. Gd. 1 at 
Young Arthur, or Child of Mystery.’ 
Metrical Romance. 8vo. 14s. lg 
The Siege of Carthage, an Historical 
gedy, to which is affixed, an i > 
Prelude, connected with the Theatre Ron 
London. 8vo. 4s. slg! 


EDUCATION. aa 
The Art of French Conversation, with an 
By D. Boileau. 46°64 


Introduction. 
half-bound. il 
A Short History of France, including the 
principal events from the Foundation of the 
Empire, by Pharamond, to the Restoration 
of Louis XVIII. ; for young persons with 
six engravings from original designs 
Mrs 7 aaa? 2mo. i : 4 

A Short History of France, from the 
Foundation of the Empire, by Pharamond, 
to the Restoration of Louis XVIII silly. 
trated by thirty-two engravings from ori- 
ginal designs, and intended as a con 
tion of a Series of Historical Books for ¢ 
dren of the late Mrs Trimmer; by he 
daughter, Mrs Moore. 2 vols square, 8 

A General Outline of Profane History; 
by Mrs Sherwood. 18mo. 3s. 6d. 

A Supplement to the Elements of Euclid, 
with upwards of two hundred wood-cuts ; by 
Dr Cresswell, M. A. 12mo. 10s. 6d. 

Logic, from the German of Kant3 by 
John Richardson. 8vo. 9s. 

Letters from a Lady of Distinction to he 
Niece, shortly after her marriage. : 

Lectures to Young People, and an Ad- 
dress to Parents; by T. Morgan. 8 
5s. 6d. 

The First Rules of Arithmetic, for 
use of Junior Pupils; by J. W. Edwant 
Svo. 2s. 

True Stories from Ancient History, chr 
nologically arranged from the Creation of 
the World to the Death of Charlemagne. 
3 vols 18mo. 7s. 6d. A 

The Authoress; a Tale. 8vo. 5s 

A Greek Grammar; by A tus j 
2 vols 8vo. £2: 10s. a 

Raccolta di Lettere Scelte; da Giambat 
tista Rolandi. 12mo, 6s. 6d. 

The Child’s Introduction to Thorough 
Bass, in Conversations of a Fortnight, be 
tween a Mother and her Daughter of tn 
years old, illustrated by plates and cuts of 
music. 4to. 8s. 

A History of France for Children, intend> 
ed as a Companion to Mrs Trimmer’s Ht 
tories, with thirty two plates. 2 vols. & 

Grecian Stories, taken from the Works 
of eminent Historians; by Maria 
12mo. 6s. . 
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-Homeri Mias, Greek. 7s. 

A Polyglott Grammar, in ten Languages, 
by the 
each. 


ev. F.. Nolan, m parts, 2s. 6d. 


ENTOMOLOGY. 
Nomenclature of British Entomology. 
8yo. 4s. 6d. . 

GEOLOGY. 


A Critical Examination of the First Prin- 
ciples of Geology, in a Series of Essays ; by 
G. B. Greenough, F.R.S. F.L.S. 8vo. 9s. 

HISTORY. 

The History of Seyd Sayd, sultan of 
Muscat, with an account of the countries and 
people on the shores of the Persian Gulph, 
2 of the Wahabees; by Skaik 

, with a plan. 8vo. 12s. 

Memoirs of the Court of Louis the XIV. 
8 vols Svo. £1, 16s. 

Letters on History. Part I. 8vo. 5s. 

The Medallic History of Napoleon. 4to. 
£3:13: 6. 

Law. 


A Digested Index to the Term Reports, 
containing all the points of law argued and 
determined in the Courts of Kings Bench, 
Common Pleas, and Exchequer, during the 
reign of George III.; by Anthony Ham- 
mond. 2 vols royal 8vo. £1, 18s. 

A Digest of the Criminal Statute Law of 
England; by H. N. Tomlins, Esq. P. L. 
wyal 8vo. £1, 1s. >. 

A complete Collection of State Trials and 
Proceedings for High Treason, and other 
Crimes, from 1783 to the present time ; by 
J. B. Howell and F. J. Howell.’ Vol. 
XXVI. royal ow £1:11:6. 

‘ Cursory Remarks on the Legislative Re- 
gulation of the Insane, with observations on 
some defects in the present system; by G. 
N. Burrows, M.D. 3s. 
- A Vindication of the Criminal Law ; by 
E. Christian. 2s. 6d. 
‘Surrenders of Copyhold Property consi- 
me we W. Saunders. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 
it, Origine et Progrés des Institu- 
tions Judiciaires des iigicnas Pays de 
Free 5 par J. D. Meyer. 2 vols 8vo. 


MEDICINE, SURGERY, &c. 
An Essa: 


Aphorisms, “if 
ailt cases of Labour, Uterine Hemorrhage, 
and Puerperal Peritonitis; by Andrew Blake, 
M.D. crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

Opinions on the Causes and Effects of 
Diseases in the Teeth and Gums. With 

plates ; by C. Bew. 8vo. £1, Is. 

A Treatise on Stricture of the Urethra; 
byJ. Arnott. Svo. 7s. 

Practical Observations On the Medical 
Powers of the most celebrated mineral wa~ 
ters, and the various modes of bathing, for 
Sane avalide 3 by P. Mackenzie, M.D. 


On the Circulation of the Blood; by C. 
Bal, ERASE., 120 MO 
OL, > 
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A Report of the Practice of Midwifery at 
the Westminster General Dispensary, during 
1818; by A. B. Granville. 8vo. 8s. 

- Medical Sketches on various subjects ; by 
G. Kerr. 8vo. 4s. 

On the: Diseases of Literary Persons ; b 
Mr Pearkes. 8vo. 5s. 6d. “4 

Sir Arthur Clarke’s Essay on Bathing, 
with Practical Observations on Diseases of 
the Skin, Bilious, Liver Complaints, and 
Dropsy. 4s. 6d. i 

MISCELLANIES. 

The Quarterly Review, No XLI. 8vo. 

Ss. 


Transactions of the Royal Society. of 
Dublin. Vol. XIII. Part I. 4to. © 15s. 

Transactions of the Society instituted at 
London for the Encouragement of Arts, 
Manufactures, and Commerce, with the 
Premiums offered in 1818. Vol. XXX VII. 
10s. 6d. 

New Interest and Discount Tables; by 
Jos. King. £1, 16s. 

Principles of Science ; by Cecil Hartley. ' 
12mo. Is. 

A Description of the Process of Manu- 
facturing Coal Gas; by F..Accum. 8vo. 
£1, 5s. 

Theory and Practice of Gas Lighting ; by 
J. S. Peckston. 8vo. £1, 1s. 

Views of Society and Manners in the 
North of Ireland; by John Gamble, Esq. 
Svo. 12s. 

A Succinct Statement of the Question’ re- 
specting the Water Companies of London. 
8vo. Is. 

The Frauds of Romish Monksand Priests; 
by a Frenchman. 7s. 6d. 

The Hermit in London; or, Sketches of 
English Manners; forming a companion to 
the ‘* Hermite de La Chaussée d’Antin.” 
3vols. 18s. 

A Treatise on Greyhounds, with Obser- 
vations on the Treatment and Disorders of 
them.; by a Sportsman. 5s. 6d. 

Narratives of John Pritchard, P. C. Pam- 
brun, and F. D. Heurter, respecting. the 
Aggressions of the North West Company, 
against the Earl of Selkirk’s Settlement up- 
on Red River. 8vo. 

Letters from the British Settlement in 
Pennsylvania. 12mo. Philadelphia 1819. 

‘Letters on the Events which have passed 
in France since the Restoration in 1815 ; by 
Helen Maria Williams. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

Mathematical Essays; by the late Wm. 
Spence; with a S of his Life. By F. 

. Herschel, Esq. 4to. £1: 16s. 

Letters of the late Earl of Brooke and 
Warwick to Mrs Wilmot Serres, illustrated 
with the Poems and Memoirs of his Lord- 
ship, &c. 8vo. 16s. 

MUSICS 

The Child’s introduction to Thoroug 
Bass, in conversation. 4to. 8s. 

A Muschedula, or Music Scroll: exhibis 
ting an epitome of.‘the ‘whole Science ‘of 
Music ; by J. Relfe; Musician-in Ordinary 
to his Majesty. a a 

3 
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NATURAL HISTORY. 
Haury; ken from authentic reports 
of eminent travellers ; by Joseph Taylor, fc. 


5s. 
NOVELS, ROMANCES, &c. 

The New £ra; or, Adventures of Julien 
Delmour, related by himself; a French na- 
yw Tale; by Madame de Genlis. 4 vols. 

1, 46. 

Errors and their Consequences, or Me- 
moirs of an English Family. 2 vols 12mo. 


18s. 
au by Miss O’Keefe. 3 vols 12mo. 

’ Is, 

Leoline Abbey ; by Miss Lefanu. 2 vols 
12mo. £1, Is. ne 

St Margaret’s Cave. 4 12mo. ‘ 

New Tales; by Mrs Wilkinson. 3 vols 
12mo. 18s. 

The Three Dogs; a Tale; by A. Scot. 
8vo. Is. 6d. 

The Carnage ; by Maria Benson. 12mo. 
Se. 6d. 

The Authoress; @ Tale; by the Author 
of ** Rachel,” fc. 8vo. 5s. 

The Veteran; or, Matrimonial Felicity. 
Svols. £1, Is. 

The United Irishmen: or, the Fatal Ef- 
fects of Credulity. 2 vols 12mo. 13s. 

Salime and Alid ; or, the World in China; 
—— Satine Tale, in Prose. 12mo. 


- Decision ; a Tale ; by the Author of Cor- 

rection. 3vols12mo. £1, Is. 
POETRY. 

The Influence of Wealth ; foolscap. 5s. 

Philibert ; a poetical Romance ; by J. C. 
Grattan. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

The Fall of the Leaf, and other Poems ; 
by Chas. Bucke. 8vo. 5s. 6d. 

Cries out of the Poems on Sa- 
re te Parsons. Roy. 18mo. 


Buonparte, an Epistle in Metre from St 

Helena : to which are addded, Sauve que 
Waterloo, &c. 12mo. 4s. 6d. 

The Oxford Spy; dialogue fifth, with 


A Poetical Epistle from Alma Mater to 
Lord Byron. 8vo. Is. 

am ae. ae 

Invariable Principh Poetry, in 

a Letter addressed to T. Campbell, 3 
by the Rev. W. L. Bowles. 8vo. 2s. 
Edmund and Anna; a simple ballad ; 
with other Poems; by E. Green. 7s. 
Richardetto, 


Antient Humorous Poetry. No II. 8vo. 


9s. 

Aonian Hours, and Other Poems ; by J. 
H. Wiffen. 8vo. 1s. 6d. 

Eastern Sketches, in Verse; by Henry 


ng 8vo. 7s. Gd. 
Commemoration of Handel (the 
second edition), with other Poems; by John 
Ring. 8vo. 6s. 


[aly 

Tales of the Hall; by the Rev. G. Crabbe, 
2 vols 8vo. £1, 4s, ” P 
a wp (by Lord Byron.) 4to, £1, 

s. 6d. 

Fashion ; a didactic Sketch; The Emi, 
grants; a Tale, and other Poems; by Tho, 
Gillet. 8vo. 5s. 

The Angler, a Poem, in Four Cantos; 
by John Henry Church, fc. 8vo. 5s, 

POLITICS. 

The Substance of a Speech of Thomas 
Fowell Buxton, M. P. 8vo. 1s. 

Reports of the Bank Committees 
John Wheatly. 8vo. Is. 6d. = 

Further Considerations of the State of 
the Currency ; by the Earl of Lauderdale, 
8vo. 6s. 

Observations on Bullion Payment, and 
on a Free Trade in Gold. 8vo. Is. 

A Short Letter to the Right Hon. 
Peel on the Bank Restriction. Svo. 18 

A Practical Plan for Manning the Reyal 
Navy, and Preserving our Maritime As- 
cendancy without Impressment; by Tho- 
mas Trotter, M.D. 3s. 6d. 

A Defence of the Poor Laws; witha 
Plan for the Suppression of Mendicity; by 
S. Roberts. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

Observations on the Philosophy of Crimi. 
nal Jurisprudence; by J. E. Bicheno. 8vo. 
8s. 


Wheatley’s Report on the Report of the 
Bank Committees. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

A Sketch of the Causes of Decay in the 
Legislative Government and Representation 
of the Country. Svo. 2s. 6d. 

song 8 on some ae = 
cussions, with an Exposure e fallacy 
the Sinking Fund; by A. H. Chambes, 
Esq. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

Observations on Emigration to Poland, 
and the Agriculture of that Country, in pre- 
ference to America. 12s. 

Insecurity of the British Funds, an —_ 
on Public credit; by David Hume; 
an Abridgment of Jeremy Bentham’s Ra- 
dical Reform; by Dr Colquhoun. 1s. 6d. 

THEOLOGY. 

The Revival of Popery, its intolerant 
character, political tendency, encroaching 
demands, and unceasing usurpations, de- 
tailed in a series of Letters to William Wil- 
berforce, Esq. M. P.; by William Blair, 

8vo. 

Cambrian. Excellence ; a Sermon on St. 
David’s Day, preached at the Visitation in 
Caermarthen, on the Ist of March, 1819; 
by John Taylor, A. B. Vicar of Lianarth- 
ney. S8vo. 

Practical and Familiar Sermons ; by the 


Reverend Edward Cooper. Vol. V. 12m0o. 
68. 


Two Dissertations on Christian Revela- 
tion, and on the Law of Moses; by W- 
Innes. 12mo. 3s. we 

Select Scriptural Proofs of the Trinity; 
by the Rey. Richard Graves, D.D.M.R.1.A- 
Svo. 7%. 

A Sermon,-preached at the Octagon 
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nel at Bath; by T. L..O*Beitn®s, D.D. 
— of Meath. "bro. Is. 6d. 


on Baptism, as an Ordinance 
ees including Observations on 
the Controversy respecting Terms of Com- 
munion ; by Agnostos. 8vo. 4s. 

i ical Dialogues on the Re-Union 
of the different Communions of the late 
Baron Starch. 8vo. 9s. 

Strictures on a recent Publication, entitled 
the ‘Church her own Enemy ; by the Rev. 
RB. Lloyd. 8vo. 5s. 

The Connexion between the Sacred 
Writings and the. Literature of Jewish and 
Seiad Age by Robert Gry, D. D 

i 3 by ray, D. D. 
a new edition, corrected. Svo. 2 vols. 
£1, Is. 

Prophecies of the Old Testament con- 
cerning the Messiah. 2s. 

The Conference Reviewed, embracing a 
summary of some late Occurrences among 
the Methodists of Ireland, and exhibiting 
adefence of the. Primitive Wesleyan Me- 
thodists attached to the Established Church. 
12mo. Is. 3d. 

Sermons . for Children; by Burder. 
12mo. 4s. : 
. On the Hebrew Scriptures; by Whit- 
Eepoation cain of the Gospel; by Wil 

Exposition 0 3 by - 
kins. 9s. 


A Dissertation upon - ene 
‘Knowl of a promise eemer, 
wove Fit before the advent of our 
Saviour; by the Rev. C. J. Blomfield. 
4s. Gd. 

An Historical and Critical Enquiry ito 
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the Interpretation of the Hebrew Scrip- 
tures ; with remarks on Mr Bellamy’s new 
Translation; by J. B. Whitaker, M. A. 
Svo. 9s. . 3 € 
TOPOGRAPHY. 

An Historical Sketch"of Knolle, the an- 
cient Palace of the Archbishops of Canter- 
ee, ee eee Sackville i 
‘or the last two centuries; J. Bridge- 
man. 12mo. 6s. ” : 

Oxonia Antiqua Restaurauta, No. X. 
4to. 10s. 6d. 

A Guide to the Lakes in Cumberland, 
Westmoreland, and Lancashire, illustrated 
with twenty views of local scenery; by 
John Robinson, L.L.D. Rector of Clifton, 
Lancashire, 8vo. 145s. 

VOYAGES AND TRAVELS. 

Narrative of a Journey to Persia, in the 
Suite of the Imperial Russian Embassy, in 

otzebue. 


the year 1817. By Moritz de K 

8vo. 12s. > 
A Classical and T Tour 

through Greece, during the 180}, 


1805, and 1806; by Edward’ Dodwell, 
Esq. 4to. 2 vols. with 70 plates, by Charles 
Heath and others. £10, 10s. 

Travels in Greece and Asia Minor; by 
R. Chandler, D. D. a new edition, 4to. 
2 vols. £2, 10s. 

Italy, its Agriculture &c. from the 
French of M. Chateauvieux ;. by Dr. Ed- 
ward Rigby, 8yo. 7s. 6d. 

First Impressions; or a Tour upon the 
Continent in the summer of 1818, 
= of France, Italy, Switzerland, the 

ers of Germany, and a of French 
Flanders ; by Manaine Baillie, 8vo. 15s. 





EDINBURGH. 


Peter’s Letters to his Kinsfolk; being a 
Series of Familiar Letters written during 
a late visit to Scotand. Handsomely print- 
ed, and embellished with a Head of the Au- 
thor, and other Thirteen Portraits and 
- in 3 vols 8vo. Price 

Edinburgh Christian Instructor, No. 
CVIII. for July 1819. 
—- Monthly Review, No. VIII. 


The Queen’s Wake, a Legendary Poem ; 
by James Hogg. ' Sixth edition. 8vo. 12s. 

Poems ions from the Ger- 
man ; by John Anster, Esq. 12mo. 7s. 6d, 

Illustrations of the Power of Emetic 
Tartar in the cure of Fevers, Inflammation, 
and Asthma, and in preventing Consump- 
tion and Apoplexy ; by William Balfour, 
M.D, 8vo. 6s. 

New Customs and Consolidation Act. 
10s. 6d. 

Letters from P Spain, and France, 
during the Memorable Campaigns of 1811, 


1812, and 1813, and from ium and 
France in 1815; by a British 8vo. 
10s. 6d. 


An Account of the. Principal Pleasure 
5 


Tours in Scotland, and the great Lines of 
Road, with maps, &c. 12mo. 6s._ 

Life of James Crichton of Cluny, com- 
monly called the Admirable Crichton ; by 
Patrick Fraser Tytler, Esq. F.R.S.E. Ad- 
vocate. Svo. 10s, 6d. 

Chapel Royel of Holyrowihowse : including 

Royal of H 3 includi 
an lan the ary for Insolvent 
Debtors, with plates and other engravings. 
Svo. 6s. 6d. 

Dunfermline Abbey, a Poem, with Notes; 
by Andrew Mercer, foolscap 8vo. 6s. 

Memoirs of the most renowned James 
Graham, Marquis of Montrose ; translated 
from the Latin of the Rev. Dr 
Wishart, afterwards Bishop of Edinburg 
Reprinted from the edition of 1756. To 
which are added, sundry original Notes, 
never before published. Svo. 

Annals of Peterhead, from its foundation 
to the ag a including an Account 
of the Rise, Progress, Improvements, 

ing, Manufactures, Commerce, 

ells, Baths, &c. &c. of the Town. Also, 
a sketch of the character of the inhabitants, 
their civil and ecclesiastical state. An ex- 
cursion to the Bullers of Buchan, Slsins 
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Castle, &c. their description, and remarks 
on Dr Johnson’s tour ~~ pm sawn 
With. biographical notices of men of learn- 
ing and genius; and, a number of curious 
itherto unpublished, with plates. 
Collected and by P. Buchan, 
Printer, author of ** The Recreation of 
Leisure Hours,” &c. 3s. 6d. 

A Treatise on Arithmetic, in Theory and 
Practice, comprehending Mercantile Arith- 
metic, Vulgar, Decimal, and Continued 
Fractions, Extraction of Roots, Compound 
Interest, Annuities certain and contingent, 
and various other subjects, illustrated by 
nearly two thousand exercises and questions ; 
by James Thomson, A.M. Professor of 


{July 
Mathematics in the Belfast Institution, 
12mo. 3s. 

Historia Scoticee Nomenclatura. Lating 
Vernacula, or Latino Vernacular Nomen. 
clature of Scottish Hi >» enriched with 
many select phrases from the ancient mony, 
ments of the Scots, and the Aboriginal 
Language of the Gael ; by Chri 
Irvin. ,Foolscap 8vo..4s. 6d. The tee 
curious and hitherto very scarce work is 
indispensably requisite for the proper un. 
derstanding of the Latin historians of Scot. 
land, and will be found exceedingly useful 
to the general reader, as well as: to the 
scholar, being, in fact, a complete commen. 
tary on Scottish History. 





NEW AMERICAN 


Cooper on Gas Lights. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

Carey’s American Atlas, folio, 58 maps, 
coloured. £8, 8s. 

Memoirs of a Life, chiefly passed in Penn- 
sylvania within the last sixty years; with 
remarks upon the general occurrences, cha- 
racter, and, spirit of that eventful period. 
7s. 6d. 

The History of the Jews, from the De- 
struction of Jerusalem to the Nineteenth 
Century ; by Hannah Adams. 2 vols 12mo. 
16s. 

A History of the United States before the 
Revolution, with some account of Abori- 
gines; by E. Sandford, just published. 
8vo. £1, ls. 

An Historical Account of the War in 
West Florn’a and Louisiana, with an atlas ; 
by A. L. Latour. 8vo. £1:11:6. 

Memoirs of the late War in’ the South- 
ern Department of the United States; by 
H. Lee, Lieutenant-Colonel. 2 vols 8vo. 
£1, 12s. 


PUBLICATIONS. 


The Life of Patrick Henty, one of the 
Founders of the American Revolution, 18, 

A Statistical View of the, Commerce:of 
the United States, its Connexion with Agri. 
culture and Manufactures, and an Account 
of the Public Debt, Revenues, and E: 
ditures, accompanied by tables, &c.; by 
Timothy Pitkin, Member of the House of 
Representatives. 18s. 

Cumin’s Tour through the Western States 
8s. 6d. 

The History of North Carolina ; by Hugh 
Williamson, M.D.L.L.D. 2 vols. 32s. 

Transactions of the American Philoso. 
phical Society held at Philadelphia. Vol. I. 
new Series. 4to. £2, 2s. 

Transactions of the Historical and Lite. 
rary Committee of the American Philos 
phical Society, held at Philadelphia, for 
promoting useful knowledge, vol. I. Svo. 18s, 

Johnson’s Account of an English settle. 
ment in Pennsylvania. 12mo. 4s. 6d. 





New Foreign Works, imported by Treuttel and Wurtz, Soho Square, London. 


Collection des Mémoires relatifs 4 1’ His- 
toire de France. Nouvelle édition, avec des 
notices sur chaque auteur, et des observa- 
tions sur chaque ouvrage, par M. Petitot. 
Vol. I. and IL Contenant, Fitle-Hardouin 
et Joinville. 8vo. each volume 9s. 

The collection will comprise most of the 
authors included in the former collection in 
72 volumes, besides several others which 
that has not ; the extent of the whole will 
not be more than 40 or 42 vols. 

Anthologie Arabe, on Choix de Poésies 
Arabes inédites, traduites en Francois, avec 
le texte en regard, et accompagnées d'une 
version Latine littérale ; Par Jean Humbert 
(de Genéve). 8vo. 15s. 

Comte Orloff, Mémoires Historiques, Po- 
litiques, and Litteraires sur le Royaumé de 
Naples, avec 2 cartes geographiques ; publié 
avec des notes et additions par Am. Duval, 
2 vols 8vo. £1, 6s. 

Nellerto, Mémoires pour servir a ]’His- 
toire de la Revolution d’Espagne, avec des 
piéces justificatives. Tom. 3. 8vo. 8s. 

Caze, La verité sur Jeanne D’Arc, avec 


Eclaircissemens sur son origine, 2 vols 8v0. 
13s. 

Vallée La Geometrie descriptive. 4to, avec 
atlas, £1, 14s. 

Lettres inédites de Madame Manson pub- 
liées par elle-méme, coritenant sa Corres. 
pondance depuis le 20 Mars 1817, jusqi au 
3 Fébrier 1819. 8vo. 5s. 

Fabre d’Olivet, Notions sur le sans de 
louie en général, et en particulier sur le 
développement de ce sens opéré chez Ro- 
dolphe Grivel et chez plusieurs autres enfans 
Sourds-muets de -naissance ; 2de edition, 
augmentées des eclaircissimens nécessaires, 
des notes et des piéces justificatives a l’ap- 
pui. 8vo. ds. 

Fabrier, Journal des Opérations du Six- 
iéme Corps, pendant.la Campagne de France 
en 1814. Svo. 2s. 6d. 

Ferussac, De la necessité de fixer et 
adopter un corps de doctrine pour la Geo- 
graphie et la Statisque. Svo. 2s. 6d. 

Schiebé, Traité Theorique et pratique des 
Lettres de change et autres effets de com 
merce. S8vo. 8s. 
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REGISTER. 


i 


APPOINTMENTS, PROMOTIONS, &c. 


I. CIVIL. 
Sir Samuel Shephard, Knt. has been appointed 
Chief of his Majesty 's Court of Rpshoopaer't in Seot- 
jand, vacant by the resignation of Robert Dundas, 


Pathe Honourable Alexander Maconochie has been 
appointed one of the pas of the Court of Session 

the Prine title of Lord Meadowbank, and also one of 
the Lords Commissioners of the High Court of 


William Rae of St Catharines, Bart. has been 
eH Lord Advocate for Scotland, in the room 
the Honourable Alexander Maconochie, a 

ted a Lord of Session, and one of the Lor 
ommissioners of Justiciary. 





Il. MILITARY. 


Brevet Maj. R. W. H. H. Vyse, 2 Life Gds. to be 
Lieut.-Col. in the Army 13th May 1819 
6Dr. R. Mansell pad be Cornet by = vice 
Lambert, 27 March 
14 Gent. Cadet F E. "s. Gooch to be ey by 
purch. vice Speke, ret. 7 May 
22 Capt. B. J. Smith to be Maj. by pode 
vice Lawrence, ret. do. 
Lieut. J. Enderby to be Capt. by purch. 
vice Smith 
Cornet Alfred Davis to be Lieut. by pureh. 
vice Enderby 
W. H. at: eames to be Cornet by me 
vice Dav do. 
7F. Lieut. R- “Muter to be Capt. by purch. vice 
Major, ret. do. 
Ensign C. Rowley, from 68 F. to be Lieut. 
by purch. vice luter do. 
9 Ensign C. B. Brisbane to be Lieut. vice 
Hart, dead 20 do. 
T. Sandes to be Ensign, vice Brisbane do. 
17 Lieut.-Gen. J. Cham e, from 41 F, to 
be Col. vice Gen. G, Garth, dead 14 Yon. 
29 Lieut. J. V. Evans to be Capt. a —_— 
vice Coker, ret. May 
33 Capt. J. Burton, from h. p. 31 F. y be 
Capt. vice Bennett, 69 F. do. 
41 M. Gen. Hon. Sir E. Stopford, K.C.B. fm. 
R. A.C. to be — vice Lieut.-Gen, 
Champagne, 17 F. 14 June 
69 Captain . Bennett, from 33 F. to be 
Capt. vice Freeman, h. p. 51 F. 20 May 
vd Lieut. P. Sutherland to be Capt. vice = 
thin, dead 
— H. Rose to be Lieut. vice Suther 
0. 
T. W. Nicholls tobe Ensign, vice Rose do. 
Lieut. H. Jervis to be Adj. vice Coventry, 
res. Adj. only do. 
79 Capt. James Campbell (2d) to be =~ by 
purch. vice Cameron, ret. 3 June 
Lieut. J. Fraser to be Capt. by purch. vice 
Campbell 
Ensign Duncan M‘Dougall to be Lieut. by 
purch. vice Fraser do. 
H. F. Maule to be Ensign by purch. = 
M‘Dougal, prom. 
9 Lieut. W. Pearce to be Capt. vice exher, 
a 27 May 
Ensign W. H. Dougan to be Lieut. i 
0. 


Pearce _ 
A. R, C. Norcott to be Ensign, vice Dou- 
gan do. 


A. Cor. Lieut. A. B. Arms’ to be Adj. 
Adamson, res. Ad}, onty A it 


Royal Artillery. 
Capt. J. Briscoe, from h. p. Seat 
8 May 1819 
Ist Lieut. G. oo to be 2d Capt. do. 
Wilson, from h, p. to be ist? 


Lieut. 
2d Lieut. D. Thorndyke to be 1st Lt. 
S. A. Severne, from h, p. to be 
2d Lieut. do. 


Garrisons. 


Lt.-Col. G. J. Reeves, h. p. 27 F. to be Lt. 
Gov. of Placentia, vice Gen. G. 
dead ‘14 — 1819 


Lieut. A. Lane, h. p. 98 F. to be — 
Major of Prince Edward’s Island, - vice 





M‘Donnell, dead 1 Jan, 
Medical Department. 
Hosp. Assist. B. Conway, be h. 
Hosp. Assist. vice Nelson, dead my 
Exchanges. 


Capt. Heatheote, from 10 F. with Capt. Macdow- 
all, Staff in Ionian Isiands 

Barallier, from 33 F. with Capt. F. Barral- 

lier, 4h. p. 101 F, 

Grant, from 18 Dr. rec. diff. with Capt. Ver- 
non, h. p. 23 F. 

—— Crosse, from 8 F. with Capt. Fraser, h. p. 


78 F. 

Arnold, from 19 Dr. rec. diff. with Brev. 

Maj. Stewart, h. p. R. B. 

Hutchinson, from 1 F. Gds. rec. diff. with 

Capt. Butler, h. p. 

M ‘Donald, from 42 F. rec. diff. with Capt. 
Middleton, h. p. 

Lieut. es from 1 Dr. with Lieut. Green, h. p. 
Staff. C. of Caval. 

Wigley, from 63 F. tec. diff. with Lieut. 


7. p 

Stuart, from ae F. rec. diff. with Lt. Hon. 
C. Napier, h. p. 73 
ason, from 47 F. rec. diff. with Lt. Stew- 
aft, h. p. 92 F. 
Letham, from 64 F. rec. diff. with Lieut. 

Berm, | h. p. 26 F. ; 
—. =“ from 64 F. rec. diff. with Lt. Jull, 
° p- 

--— M‘Phee, from 79 F. with Lieut. Crawford, 


h. p 
Comet St John, from 12 Dr. with Cornet Morris, 
13 Dr. 

~——— Smith, from 3 Dr. rec. diff. with Cornet 
Gulston, h. p. 11 Dr. 

2d Lieut. Bruce, from R. B. rec. diff. with Cornet 
Falconer, h. p. 

Ensign Williams, from 3 & os diff. with Ensign 
J. Cameron, jun. h. p. 9 

—— M‘Lach » fron 37 F. ree. dif, with Ens. 
Ferrier, h. p. 56 F. 

Anderson, from 57 F. rec. diff. with Ensign 

omy h. p. 2 G. Bn. 

Hurst, from 11 Fe GS with Bey Eee 

ett, h. p. 87 F- 
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Qua. Mast. Buchan, from 26 F. with Qua. Mast. 
M‘Gregor, h. p. 

Assist. Surg, Murray, from 60 F. with Assist. Surg. 


se pe "Raving, with Staff Surg. Thompson, 
Pp 











Resignations and Retirements. 
Lieut. os. D. Cameron By * © 
Major Lawrence ¥ 
Capt. } 7 Rie 
Anglesea Malt, 
Lieut. Jone a Stefford Milit. 
Cornet Lambert 6 Dr. 
Speke 14 Dr. 
Paym. Cayley So. Lincoln Milit. 
Appointment Cancelled. 
‘2d Lieut. R. Basset 1 Cey. Regt. 
Cashiered. 
Paymas. Alexander Biggar 85 F. 
Deaths. 


General Garth, 17 F. Lt.-Gov. of Placentia 
, late of 2 Life Gds. 


Lieut.-Gen. 
————Sir James Campbell, Bt. from 61 F. 
5 June 1819 


Walsham, Radnor Militia 
LieeteCol. Rodewold, h. p. 2 Huss. K. G. . . 
Apri 


Maj. ph po 2 Le Drs K. Gea, 19 Apel 

Capt. Hussey, 

— Stone, 55 Fr 25 ty isis 

—— Elenholme, 75.F. 1 Nov. 

—— M‘Laine, 86 F. 20 Oct. 
Smith,’ ey. R 15 Ni 

—  Smi ey. Ov. 

—— Hawkins, pa vm, South Devon, Mil. 

—— Connellan, Pa. Westmeath M 


il. 
1 Steg 1819 
April 


11 Nov. 1818 
23 do. 
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2 Lt. & Ens. Hunt, A. Cor. (killed by Ge 


— sat ore 1 a ty 28 Oct, 


Medical Department. 
Dr Barve, Mg 


Gen. in Ireland 
Baye Gen. in Ireland 12 Mar, 
Nekons at 
Mulquiny, osp. Assist. 


9 Ang. 
Additions and Alterations while Printing, 


1L.G. Lt. Wm. S. Smith, from 10 Dr. to be Cog, 
and Sub-Lt. v. Burdett, exc. 7 June 1819 
5D. G. Cornet C. H. Seton, from 18 Dr. to 
Cornet, vice Battier, exc. a 
6 Dr. Lieut. A. Hassard to be Capt. wi 
vice Browne, ret. 
om E. Armstrong to be Lieut. by pur, 


ice Hassard 
comet & Adj. T- Boyd to have rank of 
ve 


Lie 
18 Walter Scott to be Cornet Purch, ‘ite 
Sir C. Style, ret. * 10-do, 
Cornet W. met, Coes 6 DG 
net, vice do, 
19 b= ee “Major, from © W. 1 tte 
Armstrong, exe. do, 
comet A. ~ Bailey to be Lieut. by purely, 
Lieut. A. Beamish - to be C 
ieut. - a pureh, 
vice Docwra, my 
Ensign Ww. Smyth ‘to be Lieut. by pureh, 


ice Beamish 
F. Ward to be Ensign by purch- vice 


43 Maj. W. Haverfield, from h. p. oh Bed 
vice Napier, exc. 

54 Lieut. Col. J. Daniell, from h. 98. ir 
pat Lieut. Col. vice Earl of 


Capt A. F. Macintosh, from h. p. 60 F, to. 
ce vice Langley, ex. rec, diff. ° 
Cape C. Liew H. Somerset, from 21 Dr. a 








7 


31 F. 























—_—_ , 53 F. urch, vice —— th 
-_ » h. p. Wattev. R, 7] Oct. 2W.L.R.Capte W strong, from 19 Dr. to ‘ 
2 Lt. & Ens. Lardner, 30 F. do. pt. _iee Major, ex exch. do. 
—_——— Magenis, 60 F. 27 Mar. 1819 Lieut. H. J. Ricketts to be Adjut. vice An- 
—_——— Trydell, 75 F. 8 Nov. 1818 derson, res. Adjut, only, 25 Mar, 
Ill. NAVAL. 
Promotions. 
Names, Names. Names. 
Captain. Lieutenants. R. L. Passingham 
Wm Popham Geo. A. Sainthill Chevtes Walcot 
Commanders. J. T. Kelsall Samuel Thornton 
John Harvey James M 
Richard John Head J. B. L. Hay 
Richard Sau H. W. Harvey Sur; 
—— Commander. Albert Croker George Birnie 
Brothers. W. Thomas Bellairs 
Appointments. 
Names. Ships. Names. Ships. 
"Captains. Wm Whitehead Bulwark 
Richard Raggett Albion B. M. Festing Camelion 
Richard Beaver Waleot Confiance 
a re 
Sir Charles Burrard Hind ohn Corn Ditto 
F Larne H is H Conway 
F. Moresby Menai Charles C. Dent Eden 
Nimrod o Ie Falmouth 
T.S. Shuckburghk G 
Ditto 
Charles Adams Albion B. Aplin Hind 
py 7 Ditto J Ditto 
M. Williams Ditto Thomas H 
oh a eres Pa 
. . H. Kel carus 
H. P. Lew Brisk Ss Vassall Iphi 
Joshua Maynard Ditto Charles Lame 
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1919.) Register.—Appointments, Promotions, &c. 497. 
—— Names. Ships. N Names. Ships) 
fidwerd Biddulph» Surgeons. ' 
Ditto Wm Warden Albion 
George) catherley Ditto James Osborn Brisk 
R. J, Nash Myrmidon James L Creole 
George Sainthill Parthian John Dav Hind 
Sey WmaA 
ee lenderson Snapper James Carruthers pee 
John M. Wa' ; at Portsmouth. 
Hon, Edward Assistant Surgeons. 
J.B, L. Hay Robert Gordon A 
Robert Hagan — bog G. — Bulwark 
pa ee Wolf John Riddel Falmouth 
W. f booey Swallow (Rev. Cut.) || Alexander Anderson 
Alexander Kennedy ditto James Low H 
J..C. Woolnough Tartar, ditto Robert Marshall Hyperion 
Richard Fegen Tiger, ditto Hamilton Stewart Larne 
Charles Fraser M C. D. Keane Martial 
Alexander M‘Leod Wellington, ditto John M‘Arthur Menai 
in | catwiee | gees 
la Se . H. M*‘ 
H. Hamilton Iphigenia William Rogan Su 
= J.J. okt ell } ae som David Bennett Thhetle 
Se J Ordin, at Plymouth 
wm aaiice Albion Thomas Bell Severn 
wae jackson C. ; tion W Thomas Brisk 
, ‘arna‘ i 
Lat he Webb Camel = sag Bulwark 
Craggs m Egeria 
vm Hall Dwarf John Beal Falmouth 
R. Hains Falmouth Wm Thom » pper 
= Fitzmaurice ad yon — 7 Hind 
John Browning icon ames Ben’ 
Francis Gordon Heron Richard Sholl Menai 
David Davies Hind Cc. Hunter Nimrod 
Richard Skinner Hindostan T. G. M‘Murray Perseus 
Wm Fuller Tearus haplains. 
Wm White Menai Robert Whitehead Bulwark 
James Wilshin Morgiana James N. Pigott N 
J. B. North Snapper James E. Surndge Ramillies 
Wm Read S John Taylor 
James Hetyosk F. T. Kirchoffer 
Robert Jamaica-Y ard Edward Brice Windsor Castle 
Miscellancous Appointments. 


John Day, Naval Officer at Leith. 
William Alves, Agent of Malta Hospital. 





COMMERCIAL REPORT.—July 12, 1819. 


Sugar. THE prices of oo continued to decline, and the demand to be limited, tif? 
towards the close of last month. At this period the market became brisker, and the prices- 
advanced considerably. Inferior qualities, however, are again become dull, but the finer 
qualities maintain their rise. The grocers have in general been purchasing very freely. 
Their stocks were greatly reduced ; and the certainty that the market was at the lowest 
ebb, brought them forward to pry freely. Upon the whole, the demand for Sugar 
may be stated te be consi and the prices greatly better, notwithstanding the daily 
arrivals from the Colonies. Early in the season the weather changed for the better m the 
islands, and, to the date of the latest accounts, continuing fine, the crops would be finished 
in proper time and in good order. The whole supplies for the year will thus be brought 
to market as early as possible. ee ee 
Molasses remain Aan seg ee A: The market for this article continues subject to great 
fluctuations. Some weeks ago the demand became extensive, and the prices advanced 
vy Aen Again the prices declined to nearly their former standard, and of 
late the demand has become more extensive, and the prices are again on the advance. 
The Coffee market may be stated as extremely uncertain and fluctuating. There + Saar 
no certain data to calculate either its advance or decline. These vary according to the ac- 
counts from the Continent. The market, on the whole, however, may be stated to have 
improved since our last.——-Csttox. After-an unusual depression, and a léng period of 
gloom and despondence, there ig some appearance of a revival in the Cotton market. The 














demand has of late been more considerable, and the prices are a shade higher. But so ex. 
tensive is the importations, and so great is the stock on hand, that no material improre a 


ment can be expected in this article, particularly in the present languid and de state 
of the manufacturing interests. The quantity also expected from the United States, ang 
other places, is very great. The Cotton market, therefore, must remain nearly stati 
or but slowly improve.——-Corn. In consequence of the very changeable and 
cold weather during the month of June, the price of every kind of Grain has advanced, 
few days of warm weather, early this month, threw a damp on the market, which the 
changeable weather may again remove. The crops, however, in general look well ; and 
later than last year, still there appears no serious ground for apprehension, that 
there will be any thing particularly unfavourable in the approaching harvest. The ports 
are now shut against Foreign Grain. Rum. The Rum market has become very heavy, 
The sale of Geneva is also very dull. The accounts from France, as to the ap ing vin. 
tage, is unfavourable, and the consequences are expected to be felt in the Brandy 
though the quantity on hand at present is very considerable. In any other article of com. 
merce usually + gon f us, there is no alteration sufficient to merit notice. \ 
In this publication we h. pir. 3 to have been able to have given an account of the te. 
vival of trade, and more chi prospects for the commercial interests of the country. We 
are disappointed. The stagnation of all kinds of business continues, and is extreme, per. 
haps unprecedented. Numerous and severe failures cover the face of the man ine. 
districts with distress and dismay, while the dreadful depreciation of all manufacturing 
property has swept away from thousands the labour and the profits of years. This 
ciation in value amounts in many instances to more than 30 per cent. To attempt to am 
rest the progress of this consuming evil serves only to aggrayate it. Every market is g 
ted, and confidence is gone at home—money scarce, and only to be procured on the best 
securities. The most gloomy accounts are daily received from foreign markets. The low, 
on Cotton, Grain, and Wool, and the very great depreciation on al! manufactured goods. 
if accurately known, and added together, would form a sum scarcely credible. Perhapsit 
is not overrating the total loss on every kind of trade, on all exports and imports since last 
» at fifteen millions. Things, however, cannot remain much longer in their present 
state. Better days, and more cheerful prospects, are at hand. The trade of this country 
will fesume its usual vigour, and be carried on with greater stability and security.. The 
public funds maintain their value. The revenues of the country increase rather than de 
crease. The demand from foreign markets is within these few days beginning to. revive, 
and sales of different articles can now be effected. Any hasty revival of trade, however, is 
scarcely to be expected, and hardly to be wished for; as when the latter becomes the case, 
it is seldom upon a permanent foundation. The defeat of the marauding expedition of 
Sir Gregor M‘Gregor, has averted great commercial distress from this country. Possession 
of Porto Bello and Chague would have cut off the whole trade of Jamaica, (almost the only 
trade now left us,) with all the Spanish possessions on the shores of the Pacific Ocean 
Across the isthmus of Darien it is all carried, and there the supplies from Jamaica goto 
Peru and Chili on the south, and the town and western territories of Mexico on the north, 
Of late years credit has been extended in this trade. The Spanish merchant takes a 
one cargo on credit, and pays for what he formerly got. Thus, therefore, it may be ail, 
there was a cargo in Peru, &c.—one on the road thereto, and one on the passage from this 
country, or in Jamaica. ‘All were placed in jeopardy by M‘Gregor’s operations. The 
first and second might have been wholly lost, and the last rendered almost useless. The 
extent of this trade is about two millions annually. The loss of such sum, in the present 
embarrassed state of commercial affairs, would have been severe indeed. M‘Gregor’s dis 
comfiture has taken away the danger, and relieved the merchant, manufacturer, and ls 
bourer, from an additional and severe load of embarrassment, loss, and distress. 





Weekly Price of Stocks, from 2d to 30th June 1819. 
2d. 9th. | 16th. 23d. 


Bank stock, 217 218 | 226 223| —— | 217 216} 
3 percent. reduced, | 65 4 70 68| 678 £ | 67 3 
3 per cent. consols,--~-| 654 } —_— ante 
4 per cent. consols,....- | 823 85 | 885 87 | 86h } | 864 } 
& per cent. navy ann... | 994 100} — — 


F 











ial 3 per cent. ann. | 634 — — 653 
India sock, 210 sevie-b hein hse 
—— bonds 3 7dis.|2 4dis.| 2 4dis.; 1 2 dis. 





Exchequer bills, 2d. p.d...| 2 dis. par | 6 1 pr. | 1 dis. par | par. 2 dis. 
Consols for acc. 70} 683 | 683 692 
American 3 per cent... 
—-—— new loan, 6p.c. 
French 5 per cents. ren 
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0 ex. July 2-—— 11:15:20 
A Course of 9 f 9 the > e Antwerp, 11 : 18. Ex. 
a 35:8: 23 U. 147 Ex. Paris, 25:30: 2U. Bourdeaux, 25 : 30. 
State Madrid, 37 effect. iz, 37 effect. Gibraltar, 32. orn, 49}. Genoa, 45. Malta, 
and ff 55 Naples, 40. . Palermo, 118 per oz. Oporto, 64 Rio Janeiro, 61. Dublin, 154 
= Cork, 154. Agio of the Bank of Holland, —. 
1. Prices of Gold and Silver, per 0z.—Portugal gold, in coin, £0: 0:0. Foreign 
> 
‘a in bars, £0:0:0. New doubloons, £0:0:0. New dollars, 5s, O4d. Silver in fare 
that bs 2d, 
a PRICES CURRENT.—May 29.—London, July 2, 1819. 
ty LEITH. | GLASGOW. |LIVERPOOL-| LONDON. ’ 
ep ee Muse. wn, . cwt.| 68 to —|6l to 67/57 w 64|62 tw 64 ——_ 
Ket, “good, and fine mid. | 76 84 | 68 84] 65 81 | 68 15 } £110 0 
om: andvery fine, . . | 88 96 | — — | 82 90 | 81 87 
Doub. Loaves, . {140 150 | — -|= — |135 155 
“ite,  « ls 120 | — -|— — | 99 118 
Tee a | 118 | — — [114 118 | 95 
We Lumps .° . {100 110 | — — {114 120 | 94 97 
a + « 98 108 | — — |100 110 | 98 99 
fa Lumps, ..|56 64) — —|— — | 67 68 
ing, ES, British, ewt.| 35 34 | 30 32/326 —|32 326 07 6 
ning Jamaica - cwt. 
On. good, and fine ord. { 95 110 | — - 110 —s«16 
pres BE iid good, andfinemid. |116 125 | — ~ 124 =: 120 
it~ Hh puis, Triage and very ord.| 85 90 | — —|' uncertain. | 100 118 z 
lut. Ord. good, and fine ord. | 92 108} 100 =:112 122-180 7 00 
best (Mid. good, and fine mid. {108 122/114 126 |) 130 0=— «140 
man 95 105 | 107 110 112s 6 
loss (in Bond) 1b. 8 —|7 7s | 6 — | 7% 8 0 0 93 
| ‘am. Rum,160-P, gall.| 38 10d 480d\3s Sd 3s6d|}5 2 5 6} 289d 4s Od 081 
Brandy, + * 5 56 {= -\i=— _ $38 46 {a 017 
ast Geneva, .. . [3 4 5B 6I— -|=— —| 28 210/(RS, 017 11 
“ “Gu Is Growths, Wha. 4 * - -|- ss wrt = 4 FS. Bits 4 6 
pare: ed pry - B.S.| 2 95 i1 0 
: sane Wht, Pine] 30 33 |= -_~|— =|3 os oHBS}E Sib 8 
ae a Si BS.Y 96135 0 
is Madeira, . . . 60 70 50 63 0 FS. 9916 6 
x, || WcWOOD, Jam. . ton.) £8 —-|7077/60 65/75 710 
of Honduras, =. = 9 —/| 710 715/610 6158 0 — } 09 1 
ee 1s le SIT gsi 8 wo 
y (ula, + 13 13 | — —}9 5 100 {1513 1410 } 14 6 
INDIGO, Caraceas fine, Ib.| 9s 6d 11s 6d) 8 6 9 6|8 0 8 9/10;0d = g 00 
i, | TIMBER, Amer. Pine, foot.)2 4 2 6 | — —|26 28/— -_ s 02 4 
to SP es -|— -|- am a 
2 Honduras ro 11 4 1 8] 010 1 8 + eee 12 316 0 
7 St Domingo, di ota - mw E11 $6, 1H 8 elie is 63h 3 
: TAR, American, + brij 17 22) — —|14 616 6| 20 - Ps}® i 21g 
e Archangel, « «4 22 | = —|16 617 6| 16 san pai 
; MICH, Foreign, . ewt.| 10 -|— -|- —|10 6 —H{RS}F iat 
. TALLOW, Rus. Yel. Cand. os 87 65 66 | 69 70 | 64 0 650 03 2 
HEMP, Riga Rhine, ton.| 50 iim == — |£4210 —/¢BS..9 0 9 1 
‘ actu c - 1 $8 -_ — | 44 45,3 OO — BS} 0 10 Fy 
Riga Thies. & Druj. Rak. | 72 4 \|=— -_|— —}7% 9 =Ires 004 
cape ees ales ped wl(Psle $$ id 
WATS, Archangel, . 100.| 78 60 | — = | = —|44 5 410 /{BS . 38 
, IRISTLES, B.S. 0 3 
Petersburgh Firsts, ewt.} 150 160} — as’ | oe —|1310 —HFS.f 0 311 
SHES, Peters. Pearl, . | 38 40 | — -|= — | 38 0 {Bs 68g 
mee 8 1S BS owls Sh beens 
aml. lS SHS SIS Sle 
ON 87 (p.brl.) | — _ ~_ - 
TOBACCO, Virgin. fine, Ib.| 9 9 0 0 7| Osea 0 
Middingy | 8 al 8 $0 tO 510 88 @ o 
Mite, 2, lw LCT 8 | 6 7103 0 38) 4 43 
COTTONS, Bowed Georg. | — =—|10 12/011 11421 12 
Sealsland, fine, _ =-/2 428/253 26/19 26 3 
Middiing 2 |= “W253 228 T71=) = lasts os 7 
: Demerara ce, |— =fie Pots i alre TeHRStB ow Ff. 
PRE CE Lie idlreraiiial fF 
: . . = —_ 1 
: Maranham, - |= —{15 1 6(1 # 1 $ 1 43 1 
Vor. V. 38 
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ALPHABETICAL List oF ENGLISH BANKRUPTCIES, announced between the 20th of 
May and the 20th of June, 1819, extracted from the London Gazette, 


J. New, bookseller 
A G. G _— 
A |, W. Plaistow, 
J. and T. Thassyo, Piccadilly, iron- 
» S. Sandwich, brewer 


Bowker, <4 D. Warmsworth-house, Yorkshire, 
Bulmer, T. and R. South Shields, rope-manufac- 
Brown, W. L. and T. Hunter, Wood-street, ware- 


Baier, J. Mossley, Lancashire, clothier 
— R. Do POSS Ee Lancashire, 
n 


+ J. .. Wheeler-street, Spitalfields, ooal-mer- 


cotton ma- 


Brown, T. Ni rt, Shropshire, grocer 
J. ’ quia teaier 
Shi » Merchant 


Bulmer, J. and J. South Shields, ship- builders 
Binns, J. and J. Looe, Cornwall, merchants 
Browning, J. Manchester, calenderer. 

Bond, F. Armitage, Staffordshire, maltster 
Bond, J. Lichfiel 
Bureh, N. and Ww. _— Birbles cum Bamford, 


Laneashire, cal 
Bell, J. R. Old vod ship-broker 
Brooker, w. — B riars-road, tim- 


+ w. i. Liv I, moarcoant 
Bireh, J. —— near Rat. se mgd 
Budgen, J WwW. , Lancast 


iter, ianor- om 


ae orwich, leather-cutter 
J. Hull, eurrier 
. Raweliffe, Yorkshire, common-brewer 


ks Devonshire, hop-merehant 
Cri » Je merchant 


nT S. Narwich, coach-master 
Clayton, tockport, cotton-spinner 
W. Li l, laceman 
Cokgnan'W. Gospore, baker 
Corney, J. and R. East India Chambers, merchants 
Chambe , S. Bordesley, near Birmingham, sword- 
cu 


Chilcott, T. ce Site, eee 
hant 
Deakin, Fa F. and J PO Oughton, Deretend-mills, War- 


Daly, J. pape wines innkeeper 
Dauncey, T. Cateaton-street, warehouseman 
ee T. Romford, linen-draper 
W. jun. b Liverpool, merchant 
oncaster, haberdasher 
- Rave , Cumberland, silversmith 
ro R. bar me row, Cruteched Friars, wine and 


aishawe, H am R. Addle-street, trimming-maker 
— & W. Watling-street, Manchester, warehouse- 


Gitte, bbs, J. 8 Con , Maltster 


mapseller 
Gangain, P street, Soho-square, silyer- 


E, and J. Liv 1, 


Frear, 
Fete 
I 
I 





, dealer in pictures 


» H. 
» TB tine am, merchant 
ss Re whi Calc ant 
* e > ’ - > . 


hester-le-street, hat-mak 
merchant 








ago 
itch, Worceste draper 
J, Rochead in Mirfield Yorkshire merchant 
%, street, Finsbury-market, ea- 
mn, dealer 


Jones, J. Upper street, tailor 
Johnston, R- » Cornhill, merchant 








Jackson, T. and W. Liverpool, merchants 
Kegg, E. Li , master-mariner 
Kay, T- -_ er 
Kershaw, G. Romford, shopkeeper 
Kilvert, R. Bath, linen-draper 
Kerr, W. Sherborne-lane, wine-merchant 

ht, A. Wilson-street, Moorfields, calenderer 
Lankester, R. Blackman-street, Borough, linen. 


per 
Lamb, J. Great James’-street, Bedford-row, draper 
“3 J. and J. Walsh, Blackburn, cotton-manuw 


Laughton J. Liverpool, earthenware-dealer 
Lang. H. G. and W. Ackerington, Lancashire, cali- 


anes Wheelock, Cheshire, currier 
Longworth, D. Little Leaver, Lancaster, bleacher 
a S. Nightingale-lane, Clapham-common, 


Lord, } EB Dursley; cotton-spinner 

Moss, Ww. Tadley, ae ogg anes 

Moates, S. W. Birmingham. 

Millward, J. Riddish, Gane eameentin 
Mantel, W. South-street, Spitalfields, cheese- 


Marshall, W-3 H. Spaldi pee Yorkshire, miller 
Millichamp, F Aston, Warwickshire, maltster 
Murch, J, Banwell Somersetshire, tanner 
Musgrave, J. New Laiths, Yorkshire, cloth-manu- 


facturer 
Morgan, W. Bristol, wool-broker 
— lonald, R. and J. Waring, Liverpool, mer- 


Mestin, B. Middlesex-street, Whitechapel, victual- 


Matthews, J. Perin, Somerset, shoemaker 
, G. , corn-factor 

Newell, j. Redbridge, Hampshire, timber-merehant 
Nathan, S. Chandos-street, butcher 
Ord, R. ss butcher 
Outram, J..and W. Welsh, Liverpool, brewers 
Parker, J. Norwich, b turer 
Pritehard, J. D. Tipton, Staffordshire, linen-draper 
ae wey G. Fore-street, corn-dealer 
Peacock, E. East-end, Finchley, victualler 
Pollett, R. Bowker-bank, Lancashire, calico-printer 
Polglase, J. Bristol, provision-merchant 
Penny, M. Shepton allet, corn-factor 

» M. Lime-street-square, merchant 
Peake, M. Handworth, Staffordshire, merchant 
mm, T. Chariton-row, Lancashire, cotton-spin- 


Pettit Cc. Eee, 
Poyner, R. S Ofer ctahire, butcher 


Parkin, W. eee Yorkshire, miller 

yner, C. Doncaster, woollen-draper 
Paine, E. jun. Lawrence, Pountney-hill, merchant 
Parker, W. West Teignmouth, Devon, innkeeper 
—. R. jun Portsea, Southampton, coal-mer- 

chant 
Riding, J. Blackburn, cotton-manufacturer 
Roffer, J. Wallingford, mter 

dal, J. Liverpool, merchant 
Rossiter, J. Shepton Mallet, clothier 
Roberts, E. Cobourg-road, Kent-road, merchant 
2 »J-D-Pe hes mag came mage 
- Scrooby, Nottinghamshire, miller 
Sonido” T. Tardebigg, Worcestershire, butcher 
Simmonds, T. M tone, wine and brandy-mer- 
t 


Sutherland, S. South Shields, 
——_ ze Crown-court, 





weed 
hreadneedle-street, 


Sbynn, J. Maldon, coal-merchant 
Stunt, T. Lu -street, carpet-manufacturer 
Smith, “y nee ae Blackfriars-road, horse- 





borne, Staffordshire, coal-dealer 
w, stone-mason 


Sane, M. Salterstrect, St George in the East, 
Sutherland, R R, and R. Birmingham, gun-makers 
Smith, B. Bristol, coal-mérehant 

Schofield, T . Kingston-upon-Thames, maltster 


Shaw, J. Stonehouse, Devonshire, pawnbroker 

Sankey, Le W. Canterbury, a. 

Sewell, S. 

Sandell, W. and 
mon-brewers 


ite-street, plum 
» Newport, Isle wi Wight, com- 














uly 
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"Sale, 6 G. Lime Regis, Dorset, miller 
Tadman, G. New Kent-road, straw-hat-manufac- 


qawnend, R. and J. R. Mitre-court, Fenchurch- 


mnaet, 5 
Tol ‘arpalley Cutmlehies corn-dealer 
Walker, J J. ’, ironmonger 
Wri B. Birm ham, viet 
Wi ray Hand . Colthorp-mills, Berkshire, pa- 


Walker, W. Norwich, bricklayer : 
Willan, J. jun. Keswick, Worcestershire, farmer 
Wilmott, J. Manchester, grocer ; ¢ 


Winstanley, T. and W. C. Crole, Liverpool, auc- 
tioneers 


Wrigley, B. Manchester, merchant 
Webb, H. me mi Bel ea 
Wood, —e and wood, Sculteoates, Yorkshire, 


he 
Woodwatd, a Bamp Ban upholsterer 
Waddington, G. Black turn, factor 

ae. C. Mitre-court,, Fenehurch-street, mer- 
hed: ~~ S. Martin’s-lane, Cannon-street, mer- 


chant 
Yate, J. Worcester, leather-seller 


— 


ALPHABETICAL List of Scorcu BANKRUPTCIES, announced between Ist ani 3lst 
June 1819, extracted from the Edinburgh Gazette. 1 


Alexander, Wm. jun. manufacturer, Paisley 

Bruce, Win. janes and org pe -maker, ‘Glasgow 

Broadfoot, John, merchant, Leith 

Baird and Co. J. and D. pulled Srlatits at‘Newland- 
sing ant Saree gs em Bg James Baird, re- 

in e on rl surviving partner 

Clarke, James, merchant and agent, Gi 

Carrick, _ lately ing on tra * y* ond 
island of Martinique, West Indies, and in G 

, John, freer, ne gem gg and bui Mer 
of Gorbals, Glasgow 

Don, James, manufacturer, Dundee = - 

Dove, James, merchant and ship-owner, Leith, re- 
siding at Stockbridge, near Edinburgh 

Forbes, Wm. merchant and agent, Aberdeen 

Jamieson, Wm. agent, Glasgow 

Jamieson, Charles, and com, merchants, Inver- 
ness, and Charles Jamieson, John Jamieson, and 
George I Inglis Jamieson, merchants there, as in- 

vii 

Kennedy, Hugh, cabinet-maker, Glasgow 

Laird, John, and Companys , merchants, Greenock, 
-~ Will oa Laird and Company, merchants, 


iverpoo 

M‘Laren, Duncan, spirit-dealer, Edinburgh 

M‘Donald and Gibson, cotton-yarn metchanits, 
Glasgow, and James M‘Donald and Charles Gib- 
son, as individuals 

Philip and Taylor, merchants, A’ , and Wim. 
— and Alexander Taylor, as individuals 

ee. Matthew, hardware-merchant, Dunferm- 


Pitkethly, James, builder, Leith 
Rankine, John, banker and enoeeenge, Irvine 
Seott, James, jun. merchant, Leith 


Todd, Shortridge, and. Company, printers, Leven 
Printfield, and William Shortridge, John Todd, 
youngest, and Charles Todd, as individuals 

Wilson, John, merchant, Leith 


DIVIDENDS. 


Baxter, Wm. merchant, Dundee; by J, B. Russel, 
merchant there 

Cotton, Elijah, pe ginree = rig Edinburgh 

Cogill, James, sen. t, roe by William 

etrie, fishcurer, a ne y Wi 

Caw, John, miller and dealer in ain at Milnal, 
county of Perth ; by ee pees Gentle, writer, Edin- 
burgh, 17th July— 

Durie, Wm. grain and cattle-dealer, Firhill; by 
James Kerr, accountant, Glasgow 

Ford, James, of Finhaven, merchant, Montrose; 

Alex. Thomson, conjunct town-clerk there 

Fulton, Andrew, cotton-spinner, Kilmarnock, de- 
ceased ; a first and final dividend of 4s. on 9th 
sofes! Wen peameeioe 

Hi ton, au Grodin ek enceqhent, Ginagons by 

M. Neilson, merchant thi 
we —— merchant, Brechin, 4s. on ith Au- 
writer there 

ofurey, "bineee, farmer and cattle-dealer at Craig- 

rothie; by James Thomson, sen, writer, Cupar 
Fife—second of 6s. 15th J uly 

Glenbuck Iron \ ee tenienes by John Sloan, 
merchant, 

M‘Williams, i and Thomas, merchants, Castle 
Douglas ; by James Lidderdale, merchant there 

Scott, John, and Archibald Muir, coal-merchants, 


ae ~ 4 — printer, Dansholm, and = i Monkland-canal-bason, near Glasgow; by 
a 
EDINBURGH.—JuULy 7. 
Wheat. Barley. Oats. Pease & Beans. 
Ist,......42s. Od. Ist,..026e335 Od. Ist,...06.238 Od. Ist,......24s, Od. 
2d, ......385. 6d. 2d, coooneiie Od. 2d, oqscced le Od. 2d, anon Od. 
Sd, soceee D4. 0d, 3d, wee Od. 3d, pe, Od. Sd, ......205. Od. 
Average of Wheat, £1: 18: 9 : 3-12ths. 
Tuesday, July 6. 
ces PD) Os. 5d. to Os. Sd. | Quartern Loaf . . Os, 9d. to Os. 10d. 
Mutton . . . Os. 6d. to Os. Sd. | Potatoes (28 Ib.) . . Os. 6d, to Os. 8d. 
Lamb, per quarter « 2s. 6d.to Ss. Od. | Butter, perlb. . . Is. Sd. to Is. 4d. 
. - « « Os. 6d. to Os. 8d. Salt ditto, . . .. Is. 44.to Os. Od 
Pork Os. 6d. to Os. 7d. | Ditto, per stone . . 20s. 0d. to Os. Od. 
Tallow, per stone . Ils. Od. tol5s. Od. | Eggs, per dozen . « Os. 9d. to Os. Od. 
HADDINGTON.—JuLy 2. 

Wheat. Barley. Oats. Pease. Beans. 
Ist;......418. Od. | Ist,......328. Od. | Ist,......288. 0d. | Ist,......258. Od, | Ist, .....258. Od. 
24, ......39s. 0d. 2d, veseee RDS Od. 2d, ...0..19s. 0d. 2d, vovees B28 Od. Pd ooe. 0+ B28. 0d. 
a, eevee d0Se 0d. Sd, sedees 208s Od, 3d, veeves l6s. Od. 8d, cover De 0d. Bd yeooeee 19s. Od. 


Average of Wheat, £1: 18: 1.- 
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London, Corn Exchange, July 5. j Liverpool, July 3. 
one s. 3d #4. & ad. % d, 
Wheat, Red . 60 to 66/ Boilers 48 to 52// per 70 Ibs. Pease, for. 36 0 to 38 0 
Fine ..... 68to 70|Small Beans. 42to 44 + 11 Oto 11 g/Rice, p.cwt. 18 0 to 22 9 
oem .- BS Bile: - - - 44to 48)|Scotch . .11 Otoll » English, 
+ « + 64to 68/Tick . 36 to 40/|Welsh ... © Oto 0 0} P-280Ib.fine 60 0 to 61 0 
Fine . . .72to 74/Fine . -42to 44\|Irish . .. 10 0to 10 9) ds . 520 to54 0 
+ « 76to 78|Feed Oats .18to 21|/Dantzic . 11 0 to 11 6|!tishp.240lb. 49 0 to 51 0 
++ 56to 76|Fine.. 22to 25)|Wismar .. 11 0 to1l glAmeri, p. bl. 40 0 to 47 
ee cco ss Re ee . - ee 25||American. 9 0to10 0 ur - 540003560 
eee -35to 58/Fine.... 27 to ZHiQuebee . . « 9 0 to 10 0|Clararceed. Pp bush. 
Barley... . 24to 28/ Potato do... 25 to 27/|Barley, per 60 libs. White . Oto 0 
Fine.... . 30to 33/Fine... - $8 to 32/Engiish,grind.5 0 to 6 0 Red... Oto 0 
. -35to 38] Flour, p, 60 to 65||Malting... 6 Oto 7 0}Oatmeal, per 240 Ib. 
eee 50to 56|Seconds . . .50to 60|lIrish. . . 4 6to 5 0\English 50 0 to 320 
Fine . . . . 60to 63}NorthCountry 50to 60|/Scotch .. 0 Oto 0 OjScotch ... 280to300 
Hog Pease. . 44to 46/ Pollard . . 20to 28/|Foreign. . 5 Oto 6 Ojltish-... 260to290 
= + « -48to 50/Bran . . . I4to 15//Maltp.9gls. 9 Oto 9 6) Butter, Beef, &c. 
eevee e 42to 45 Rye, foreign 52 to 36 uiseh; gor ont, & & 
Oats, le Belfast .- 104to 
ring Teds Bec, $30 OiNewy, | emo 
Se Se 2 a to 
Must. Brown, 20to 0/| Hempseed . 60 to —Weh 3 9to04 + ae ge Ad { 
—White..- 18to 0 5 - 56 to 65/|Irish, 3 6to3 8)Pickled, 94to 0 
Tares..... 8 to 10} New, forSeed — to —/Common. 32to3 4\Beef, p. tierce 85 to 95 
Turnips.-.+ Oto 0 36 to —|\Fore - 30to3 4|——p. barrel 55 to 63 
—New «.... 10to 16} Clover, Red, .100to — Beans, pr qr- Pork, p. bri 85to 90 
Yellow. .. @to O|—White.. 105to — » 44 Oto 46 O|Hams, dry, . G4to 66 
Carraway... 60to 0) Coriander .. 22to 30)|1 42 0 to 44 0|Bacon, 
Canary .. li5to 0'Trefoil . . 65to —|/Pease, per quar. Short middles 66 to 68 
New Rapeseed, £40 to £—. — Boiling. 38 0 to 40 Oj/Long —— 62to 64 
Rapeseed, £ to£ . 





Average Prices of Corn in England and Wales, from the Returns received in the Week 
ended 26th June 1819. 


Wheat, 69s. 2d.—Rye, 46s. 3d.—Barley, 39s-3d.—Oats, 27s. 6d.—Beans, 50s. 3d-—Pease, 49s. 10d.— 
na aon. 0s. Od.—Oatmeal, 27s. 4d. 


Average Prices of British Corn in Scotland, by the Quarter of Eight Winchester Bushels, 
and Oatmeal, per Boll of 128 lbs. Scots Troy, or 140 lbs. Avoirdupois, of the Four 
Weeks immediately preceding the 15th June 1819. 


Wheat, 60s, 11d.—Rye, 47s. 1 » 368, Od.—Oats, 22s. 5d.—Beans, 40s. 2d.—Pease, 40s. 7d— 
Beer or 52s. 1d.—Oatmeal, 19s. 2d. 





METEOROLOGICAL REPORT. 


Our for the month of June will be found rather discouraging to such of our readers 
as are to cherish the expectation of a favourable change in our climate. The 
maximum tem has never nearer than eleven degrees and a half to the 

i of June 1818, and eight to that of 1817. The mean temperature has 
also i and is actually a degree lower than that of 1817. The 


degrees, 
minimum has never been lower than 414; but in consequence of ‘oa the 


has been tly at the i int, and vegetation, especially during the 
eos Geom, Wb ack herseee The mean of the extreme tem 
differs, from that of 10 morning and evening, only by three tenths of a degree. The daily 
ee 2 coe anne ne ee Leg ny 
of the Barometer is ly the annual a and the fluctuations have been rather less 
than usual. Of the rain, about an inch and a half fell on the 20th, and three following 
On the day that the rain began, the Hygrometer stood higher than at any other 
period during the month; and the Barometer, which had previously sunk about three 
sate, bas cone © Se, and continued to do so till the rain was over. The average 
quantity in a hundred cubic inches of air, is somewhat less than June 1818, 
one being .21 and the a -23 of a grain. The relative ——, —— so 
degrees , owing to the higher temperature of last year. e point of deposition, 
10 A.M. coincides exactly with the mean minimum temperature, and affords another 
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MeteoroLocical Taste, extracted from the Register kept on the Banks of 
the Tay, four miles east from Perth, Latitude 56° 25’, E. 185 feet. 
June 1819. 
Means. Extremes. 
THERMOMETER. Degrees. THERMOMETER. Degrees. 
Mean of greatest daily heat, ° e 62.6 | Maximum, 18th da: « « 68-0 
of i —“ . . . Ha — ee Pr, a » ° ue 
. temperature, 10 A. ° e ° west maximum. ° . z 
Piccmameee we P.M... . . 50.3 | Highestminimum, 93d “. . . 52.0 
meen Ot daily ex ‘ 64.2 | Highest, 10A.M-. @ist .- . 64.0 
ta 10 Ae A. M. sand 10P.M. « « 455.9 | Lowestditto, . th ° . 50.0 
se observations, - 54.1 | Highest,10 P.M. @ist- . ° « * $6.0 
W oer thermometer, . . 503.5 | Lowest ditto 27th eee 46.0 
Mean daily vie ditto, < o~ 16.8 | Greatest range in 24 —_ 2ath ° 23.0 
esses temperature of spring water, rs 51.7 | Leastditto, . ° 10.0 
BAROMETER. Inches, csankiaml Inches. 
Mean of 10 A. M- (temp. of mer. - 29. Highest,10A.M. . 17th « 30.190 
susssscseeee LO P. M. (temp. of mer.59) . 29-675 Lowen ditto, ; = e 29.175 
wwsseseees DOtH, (temp. Of mer.59) + 29.668 | Highest,10P.M. . I7th ~ . 30.185 
Whole range of barom meter, . e 5.510 | Lowest ditto, 7th ° 29.310 
Mean ditto, during the day, » « « +948 | Greatest at pang - 24 hours 6th ° 630 
. nig ° . 1937 Least ditto, 25th og ee 
ne TI > 8 8 HYGROMETER. Degrees. 
HYGROMETER. ees. Leslie. Highest, 10A.M. 20th - 55.0 
to 2.617 | wield on Low re est ditto, ps Th ‘ ‘ 2 
Evaporation Cf ae ae ae oieamae est,10 P.M. 16th . 0 
_—“Gatee .°..° ost | et "Highest, 1OA.M. 21st 54:8 
ean. ° ° . . . . + 0 ° ° 
Scenics SOMME. oe) ole aR Lowest ditto, 20th 31.4 


Pree 


PointofDep.10A.M. . 45.8 
- Point of Dep. 10P.M. . 443 


cevnewee Relat. Humid. 10 AM. « @9 
1OP.M. 826 


: 76.3 
sseserseeseseee GES. MOIS. in 100 cub. eub-inaie,10 A.M. .216 
0 P.M. .204 
"bothe -210 
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atk Highest, 1OB.M, 250 51.2 
waa est ditto, 12th 38.0 
: Relat.Hum. Highest, 10 A-M. = $2.0 

Least di 
capanaopasaail my 10 P.M. 33a 94.0 


eecegececccseseees ° 


vcore Mois. 100 cub, in. Greatest, 10 A.M. Sst 284 
Least 20th 











ditto, .132 
aptadinadiananmanind Greatest, 10 P. M. 25d 255 


Fair days, 17; rainy days, 13. Wind west of meridian, 22; ecihe tinitlndite 8. - 





MerzoroLocicat TaBte, extracted from the Register kept at Edinburgh, in 
the Observatory, Calton-hill. 


Ba’ Observations are made twice ev doy, st nine odosh forenoon, 
" ~ afiernoon, — first column, is taken by the 


noon. The second Observation in the 


and four nom. after- 
Register 





win 









Rain foren. 
Cole. |clear aftern. 


S.W. |Clear, 
S.W. Do. foren. 


PRP 
gr ener 
SSa 


Px 


8 
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June 16 { 37 














Chie. |Showers- 


17{ (83 N. E./Clear. 














- her W. |Clear. 
19 { |M.39 W. |Clear. 
20{ het W. = |Clear. 
21{ re W. = |Cloudy. 
20{ (Me E. Rain. 
23{ Me w. |Showery. 
% ut w.  |Showery. 
254 Nets S.W. |Cloudy. 
264 Naa S.W. |Clear. 
27 { |M.56 S.W. |Clear. 
28 { Ne S.W. |Showers. 
29{ (Nae Ww. |Clear. 














A w.|sbower. 


Average of Rain 1.6 inches. 
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504 Register.—Births and Marriages. 


{July 


BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND DEATHS, 





¢ BIRTHS. 


21. The lady of William Mackenzie, Esq. 
surgeon to the Governor's body guard, Madras, a 


* biay 1 17. £ the manse of Kilconquhar, Mrs Fer- 
wi at Berth, the lady of Lieut. Acheson French, 
30th regiment, superintending officer at that sta- 
wae Ae Bainburah the lady of John Stewart, 
an atte eangestreet, Edinburgh, Mrs Watson, a 
oT. ‘Mrs Dundas, Albany-street, Edinburgh, a 
son. 


— At Dundas-street, Edinburgh, Mrs A. Gilles- 


Sunnyside 
apy At Broomhill-house, Mrs Bruce, a daughter. 
28. At: Rosebank, near Wick, Mrs M y, a 


Ser Birmingham, Mrs Shortt, 6th dragoon 


— At 9 the wife of David Crie, a labour- 
» be man, three sons, who, with the mother, are all 


well. 
_ yee Erracht, the lady of Lieut. Col. Cameron, 
C. B. Kt. St. A., a son and heir. 
30. At Newbattle-manse, Mrs Thomson, a 
June 1. At — t, Edinburgh, the ‘Tady 


of Ho) 

3. At St Sober soy Edinburgh, Mrs Carteret 
Scott, a Tr. 

— At = Mrs Robert Hawthorn, a 


ter. 
4. At Carriden-manse, Mrs Fleming, a daughter. 
— At Irvine, Mrs Sillar, a daughter. 
— At At Lonion, Lay Countess Stanhope, a son. 
? 


6. At London Catherine Halkett, a son. 
8. at Ashby dea —_ the lady of the Rev. 
William 


9. Mrs James er Srspaon, Nortiumberland. -street, 
Edinburgh, a 
10. At Babar the wife of Mr John Menzies, 


— At Eskbank, Mrs Wood, a daughter. 
12. Mrs John Brougham, a son. 
13. At Portsmouth, Mrs Captain Dalzell of 


Glenae, 2 hter. 
15. At R , Ge s pety of Duncan Campbell, 


. of 
- ane. the lady of John Cusine, Esq. a 
daughter. 
— Ate ator Mrs Cochrane of Ashkirk, a 


soy. Mrs ‘amapbell, Pi place, a son. 
18. The ae re of March, a daughter. 
— At 4 Lely — Biat a son. 
19. The wife journeyman 
weaver, Citadel, Leith, three d dsugiaers, who, with 
thelr moter are doing well. 





Cleveland-row, sod ye ‘s, an, Se the 
lady of f John wma hb Auchenames, a 
— At Edinburgh, M y isckeedicalangh 


io Edinburgh, Mrs Joseph 
ter, 

conion, iat ging burgh, the lady of 
bape by Fk ae 

pee Eainbingh, th the iady dy of Anthony Maxtone, 
21. At Edin yp the lady of Alexander Ste- 
peo. At Corsble, ewton ae ap ae 
Montgomerie entqemanie Stewart, om 

22. Mrs Douglas, e lady of the late Lord Res- 

da 
bg At Edinburgh, the Right Hon, the Countes 


“ an, eainbargh, Mrs Gillespie, York-place, a 


son. 
— At Rome, the lady of Thomson Bonar, Esq, 
a son. 


MARRIAGES. 


Dec. 2. At Columba, in the island of Ceyton, 
Mitchel Gibson, Esq. to Miss Thomson, only child 
of Captain Thomson of the 83d regiment, 

19. At Calcutta, Daniel Elliott, Sq. son of the 
late Sir William Elliott, Bart. of Stobs, to 
ee ss of Lieut.-General Russel, the 

onourable East India Company’s service. 

March 11. Fy Cape-Town, yo of oan -Hope, 
Robert Shan dap 7 surgeon, R.N., to M 1 
second daughter the late Alexander Millar, Esq. 
of Montrose. 

26. At Biggar, John Minto, for fifty-three years 
carrier on the road between Glasgow, Biggar, and 
Edinburgh, to Kathrine Ritchie. The beltegrom 
was seventy-three, the bride fifty-three, and the 

bridegroom’s eldest son by a former marriage, for- 
ty-three years of age. 

50. At! Malta, Lieutenant Robert Tait, R. N., to 
seer, eldest daughter of John Allen, Esq. physician 


April 14. At Cadiz, Mr Daniel Macpherson of 
Inverness, to Miss Josepha Hemas of Cadiz. 

May 17. At Stonehaven, Mr J. Tindal, writer, 
4 aoe youngest daughter of the late William 

ark, Esq. 
20. At Clerkseat, William Straton, Esq. to Mary, 
eldest daughter of Thomas Black, Esq. of Wat- 
ridgemuir. 

5. At Cabra, James Christic, Esq. surgeon, 
Deer, to Margaret, eldest daughter-of the late Mr 
James Smith of Milhill. 

24. ——— Peet Esq- Mungall-head, to Mrs 


_ Kec Glasgow, Mr Robert Auld, manufacturer, 
Saltcoats, to Jane Mercer, daughter of Mr J, Find- 
lay, accountant, em Aa 

27. At Glenstock in, Lieutenant Donald 
Campbell, late of the OR regiment, to Jessey, 
eldest daughter of the late Captain Anderson. 

28 At Moreland-cottage, Canaan, Alexander 
= ler, surgeon, to Miss — Zeigler, daughter of 


illiam —— — 

el. At Ore! iton, a Maxwell, 
of the 30th regiment, to Miss Douglas, daughterof 
James wi las, a of Orchardton. 

June 1. At Leith, Mr Arehibald Brown, mer- 
chant, Leith, to Miss Mary Johnston, eldest daugh- 
ter of Mr William Johnston, merchant there, 

— At London, John Whyte Melville, 14 
Bennochy and Strathkinness, to the — 
Lady Catherine Osborne, only daughter of het 
Grace the Duchess Dowager of Leeds. 

— At Knockbrex, Jonathati Brown, Esq. White- 
haven, to Miss M‘Haffie, niece pong the late Sir Wil 
liam las, Bart. Castle-Do 

— In St need, Edin = John Cay, 
Esq. advocate, to Emily, second daughter of Wil- 
liam Bullock, Esq. secretary of the Island of Ja- 


maica. 
— At Edinburgh, Mr John Duncan, manufac 
turer, Kirkaldy, to Mrs Elizabeth Graham. 
2. At Tiviot-row, Dr James _ 2 lecturer on 
the Practice of Medicine, to Miss Megget, only 
in Binur of the late John Megget, Esq. merchant 


j» At st Leith, Mr Robert Liston, surgeon, Edin- 
aa. , to Christiana, daughter of Mr John Craw- 
Lei 
ae At Blackford, William More, Esq. to 
Elizabeth, daughter of John Forbes of B 


— At Oatridge, Lintithgowshire, Mr Archibald 
Prentice, — nt, M ester, to Jane, second 
daughter of the late Mr James Thomson, Oat 


ridge. 

4. At Edinburgh, Mr Robert Grant, R. N. to 
Miss ee Brown, only daughter of Mr J 
Brown, Leith ae 

7. At Perth, Mr Matthew Walker, ‘wine- 
chant, Edinburgh, to Emily, eldest daughter of (Me 
James Davidson, Perth. 
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— At Dumfries, John hugh Mase In March last, Mr Alexander Gillies, late a 
ee eee ingaarel telat visor of Excise. He was amanuensis tp Dr Adam 
well, Smith, and transeribed for him his celebrated work, 
rm = Gamegie-park wen “ato of Sher- ** The Wealth of Nations.” For some time past 
wvtpar, he said of To he was su the Doctor’s nephew, Lord 

onl ee James Foster, cee Mate who but a very short time survived him. 
— At the manse < om ay the Rev. Wi > re  Saren 
William Robison, » Mary, — At Portaskaig, island of Islay, Mr John Hill 
daughter of the Rev. Dr William -bank r 
ot om toy kg oy amt"a 1. At Spring: » John ‘aylor, Esq. mer- 


so Lucy Campbell, daughter of John Campbell, 


Ba at Ru At a a the Rev. Andrew Scott, 
Cambusnethan, to Elizabeth, eldest daughter of the 
late Mr Thomas Laidlaw. 


— At Macduff, e Hunter, Esq. merchant, 
Aberdeen, to Helen, —_ of David Souter, 


Esq. 
12. At Queen’ uarechapel, oe, Sir Thomas 
Ramsa’ bs Salmaia, Bart Chisholm of 


14, At Edinburgh, a A. hong a md - 
Honourable East India Compan are aon 
Margaret, ye Lan etn wah ne of Charles Hay, Esq, ° 


 e 
me Leadon, Colonel Sir en St ie 
al to Caroline Drury, third daughter of 
Hunter, Esq. of Kew, Surrey. 
6, At London, the Honourable Henry F. C, 
cavendish, M.P. major in the 9th regiment of 
to Frances — widow of the Honour- 


— Alexander Oswald, Esq. to Miss Dalrymple, 
youngest daughter of the late Sir H. D. H ton 
of North Berwick and Bargany, Bart. 

17. At beige | Dr Aa ikie, R.N. to Eliza, 


id, 
surgeon, Coldstream, to Alice, second daughter of 
James Bell, Esq. Woodside, Northumberland. 
ba — AtSt — 8, oy Ag 4 yam sd 

lean, argaret, e u, 
ter of Dart Davis Hunter Esq. Montague-street, Rus. 


“i atl = ion, the Honourable Robert Clive, 
Earl and Countess Powis, to 
Tsay Marriet Windsor, daughter to Lord and Lady 


2i. At London, Charles Pascoe Grenfell, Esq. 
MP. to the Ri ht Honourable Lady Georgina Isa- 
bella Frances Molyneux, eldest daughter of the 
the Earl of Sefton. 
— At Merksworth-cottage, near Paisley, James 
ell, Esq. —— of Brediland and. Merks- 
worth to Anne Mi aria, daughter of the late John 
at At Birkwood, James Moore Nelson, Esq. 
4 res See to Miss Ann Hennery. 
— At London, Edmund Hungerford ee 
Esq. eldest son of Sir Anthony Lechmere, Bar 
the Clara Mara in Worcestershire, to the Hon, Mana 
maid of honour to her late Majes- 
eubeomedls aon of. the late David Murray, 
. brother to Lord Elibank. . 
29. At Leith, by the Rev. Dr Johnston, Mr John 
Gillon, wine and spirit-merchant, to Jane, eldest 
daughter of Robert Dougias, Esq. of North Leith. 


DEATHS. 


How. 5. At Badulla, in Ceylon, Thomas Wyllie, 
geon in the service of the Honourable East 


i Company at Madras 
re, in the East Indies, Lieute- 
nant ot Ao 'weedie, 6th regiment Madras na- 
tive infantry, third son of the late Alex. Tweedie, 
. of Quarter. 


Caleutta, in November last, Andrew Johnston 
Henderson, in the twenty-third year of his age, as- 
sistant-surgeon of the Marchioness of Ely East In- 


diaman, son of the Rev. John po near oa minister 
, a young 
7. At Caley in te Prondency of A 


re of William Anderson, 
othe Bis Inca Comrtan 's civil service. 
Jan. 7. At Jamaica, in the 24th year of his age, 


— surgeon, son to the late 
Rev. Edmund Macqueen, minister of the island of 


3. At Loanhead, Mr Robert Riccaltown, Esq. 
surgeon, R. N. 
5. At Jedburgh, Mr J. Thomson, town-clerk, 
= office he held nearly year years. 
on . At aah, — wife of Colonel Robison, 
regimen: niece of th 
Lord cette e Right Honourable 
tG w, Mr R. Lindsay, many years a 
partner in the house of James Linda & Co. 
a” At Inzievar, James Harrowar, . of Inzie- 


“3. At St Bris, near Auxerre, in France, Euphe- 
mia Jane, daughter of the late John Hunter, M.D. 
and F.R.S. and niece of the late Lieut.-General 
ing wot i ernor and commander in Chief in Up- 
per C 


15, At Haddington, Mr Alexander Whyte, baker, 
George-street, E h, 

16, At Edinburgh, ane Hamilton Craufuird, 
daughter of Archibald Craufuird, Esq. writer to the 


Signet. 
17. At Berwick, Mrs Helen Home, relict of A, 
Home, Esq. of Bassendean. of 

—~ At Kippen, a ter of Alexander 
Graham, . of Kirkhill. wri 

18. At Saionvale, county of Cavan,. William 
Spear, Esq. 81, one of the oldest lieutenants 
in his Majesty’s service. 

— At , Jane, Coughton of Alexander Mal- 
colm, Esq. supervisor of Excise. 

a Inveresk, Archibald! Skirving, portrait- 
painter. 
a At Perth, Major Cristopher Seton of Ballin- 


20. At Wootcot, near Stonehaven, Mrs arent, 
relict of William Garden, Esq. Braco-par'! 
es At Kennet, James Bruce, Esq. oka officer, 


— At Manse of Rayne, in the 76th year of his 
age, and 44th of his ministry, the Rev. Patrick Da- 
— D.D. upwards of 40 years minister of that 
Tish. 
— At Brighton, John Stirling, Esq. of Black- 
grange, third son of the late John Stirling, Esq. of 


ndavie. 
- a At London, of as rapid oes Bume 
rown, yeungest son of the rown 
of Trinidad. 


— At Grant- Jane Grant, daughter of 
of the late Sir ‘bene Grant of Grant, out and sis- 
ter to the Right Hon. the Earl of Seafield. 

— At Bridport, Dorsetshire, Anne, second daugh- 
ter of the late Simon M‘Tavish, Esq. of Montreal, 
Lower Canada. 

23. At Paris, Miss Margaret Grant, daughter of 
William Grant, Esq. of Congalton. 

24, At Ayr, Miss Kennedy of Drumellan. 

— At his house in Charlotte-street, Edinburgh, 
John Ferrier, Esq. late of the island of Jamaica. 

* 26. At eae the Rev. Dr Jarment, many 
years pastor of the Scottish-chapel in Oxendon- 
street. 

— At Dalmarnock, near Glasgow, in the 81st 
year of his age, the Rev. Dr James Playfair, Prin- 
cipal of the Tnited College, University of St An- 


— At Summerfield, in ~ Tist yor: oe by’ =” 
Mrs Jacobina ‘l'odd, wife eT tes 

— At Grange, Burntisland. 8 non 4 el 
lina Paterson, youngest daughter of the Rev. Rob. 
Culbertson, Leith. ‘ 

At Leith, Mrs Elizabeth Martin, relict of the 

late Mr — Watson, Dunbar. 

— At Greencroft, near Annan, Mrs Douglas, 
wife of Colonel Douglas of Greencroft. 

— At Hayfield, Christian Maclagan, youngest 
—r of the late Mr J. Maclagan, Carse of Go 


mT. At Rome, Robert Dinwiddie, Esq. 0! of Ger- 
miston. 
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 Register.—Deaths. , [July 


Mr John Gardiner, late bailie of 
30. At Dumfries, Mrs Dick Glencross, dé 
of the late Alexander F , Esq. of Caitloch. 
co a Sar Sane, of Coull, 
q e. 
. At William Lawson, Esq. late of 
Girthead. 
— Edward, infant son of Robert Forsy' » Esq- 
advocate. 
— At Dornoch, woh Law. 
Aberdeen, sheriff-substitu’ 7 Ryo ay of uther. 
June i. In uence of a fall from his horse, 
aged 30, Mr James Weir of Clonkeen, 
— At , Mrs Campbell, , wife of Geo. 
Muir Cam a . writer to the 


— At his house, loward-place, ita, « - 
Rev. Thomas Miller, D. D. minister of C 
Ayrshire, aged 80 years. 

— Ather aunt’s house, Thistle-street, aoaeatle 
Elizabeth Campbell Dallas, 4 4 years and 10 
—T only child of the late Dallas, Esq. 

%. At Lauder, Mrs Jessy Allan, spouse of ‘Alex. 
wson, Esg. chief of that 

3. At Edinburgh, Mrs Graham of O 

At Cockenzie, Lae Thornburn, Esq. late 
of th the North West Com; 

— At Kilmarnock, T canes Cosanabletle, a 

4. At Anderston, the Rev. James S 
nn 6 yh congregation there, | in the 7th 
year age, the 4 is ministry. 

5. At London, Lieutenant-General Sir James 

Canapbell of Inverneil, Bart. G, C. H. and K, S, F. 

— At her house, James’s-square, Edinburgh, Mrs 
March, in the 80th year of het her age, much 

6. At Barnton-house, J ourth daughter of 

late George Ramsay of f Barnton, 

— At oy Mr William Otto, lately pro- 


vost ¥ that aot burgh. 
Edinburgh, Mrs Janet Tait, spouse of Mr 
Willian West, St Andrew’s-street. 
— At a” John Young, Esq. of Bell- 


wat Karki, 
ter of Sohn Tod, Est, writer to the 


7. At | manse of Isabella, infant 
of the Rev. David Watson. 
8. At Bowmore, in Islay, Mr = for many 
years schoolmaster of the parish of Killarrow 
— At Sunnyside, Samuel Sandys, Esq. formerly 


i ohn 

— At Edinbu Charles” A 

te x, ugustin Hallard, 
9. At Beverley, aged 86 years, General 

ay a of the 17th — of foot. 

eldest son of Mr Williars Watt, surgeon. 7 
— Mr Archibald Dickson, junior, seedsman, 


Hawick. 
— At Ludin-house, James Mayne, Esq. late of 
12. At At Edinburgh, suddenly, Mrs Janet Strath- 
ms. "ig, At Bainburgh, Wiliam Arnot, Esq. of Lum- 
= — At Orchardhead, in the parish of Inverkeith- 


i Mrs Alison Cunninghame, spouse of Mr Wil- 
Teh Walker, farmer there . 
—At Walkinshaw, Miss Campbell, BI ood. 


14. At , Graham Craufui > 
of Archibald Crau: uird, Esq. writer to the si 
i At Tillery, John Chambers Hunter, 


n her house North St David-street, Edin- 
, Mrs Georgina Walker Wilson, widow of 


burgh, Ts 
eae italien, Mek teibanper ts to the bank of Scot- 


— At Colebrook-terrace, London, John Gardner, 
Esq. late banker in Edinburgh. 
— At Aberdeen, Mr William Kni t, bookseller. 
mS Alexander, eldest son of Mr James Dickson, 
rig-strect, Wi ry 
17. At poe eo ohn Balfour, in 
the 89th year of 


s 


17. At Spleenhill, Berks, Miss Ann Wilson, 
daughter of the late Alexander Wilson, Professor 
of Astronomy in the Universi of Glasgow. 

— At ee an on. Robert 
of Arniston, late 


\t Edinburgh, John Anstruther, Esq. of Ar- 


— At his house at Hawkfield, Geld, Mr John Crokat, 

20. Mr Robert Howdon, farmer, West Garleton, 

21. At Dud e, Edward, - son of 
Mr Edward Forth-street, bu: 

— At Newton Stewart, Mrs Jean Scott, widow 
| the late Rev. Dr Scott of Foulshields, minister 


Twynholm. 

— At London, a few days after his return from 
India, Lieut. Thomas Carmichael, of the Hon, 
East India Company's service. 

— At Glassmount, Alexander, youngest son ef 
the iets Burridge Purvis, Esq. of Glassmount, 

t Edinburgh, Mrs Marion Begg, widow of 
Willi Bete, _ Leith 

— Mrs Isabe lla Webster, wife of Mr Charles 
berry Ra Canongate, Edinbur; . 

- At ith, Alison, oungest daughter of 
Ww Lindsay. . ae 


illiam 
— At Newb Margaret, third daughter of Mr 


— ty 

— At Jane, youngest 
daughter of Mr ames Hamilton, accountantgene- 
ral of Excise. 


24. At Lo wey 2am 85 years, Bite eH) 
Esq. of Ralston, oor an ter of Piershill 


racks. she ous tho chef of the very enaiamanl 
spectable family of Raiston o, ere who hel 


I estates in county of 
From his social and eonvivial dispositi on, = ones 


genuine and benevolence of his heart, he 
was ly esteemed during life, and his death re- 
gre by his friends. — 

Lately—At his on the North Parade, 
ne, * r Samuel mon, Of Gilead-house, Li- 


he Earl of Stamford and Warrington, Lowa. 
Sees < of the ey of Chester. His Lerd- 
shi the fifth Earl of Stamford, = 


seat lesan toe i en ‘now ie 
mm in 


of S ‘ord and W 
At Saint Maur, near 


“at London, Phillip Da do olgac wis 
t ip Dauncey, ’s coun- 
4 anda distinguished ed ornament of the English 


— Stam 
who had Som mayor of of due be burgh ugh sever te 
an is reported to have died worth £50,000, but 
indicated even abject poverty: - hs 
‘the fon ae tage is said — — 
of a neighbouring poor-house) 
intesest of only £5001 the rest to persons of no 
at the! Royal “wiitary College, London oh 
t r%) i) . 
the wife of Colonel Butler, the feutenan 
Be a at his residence in Po- 
land-street, London, _ aa 
Dr Strickland, 
suits, and rector magnificus of ~4- + 
Stoneyhurst, in Lancashire. DrS 
the head of the very ancient family ats 
of Sizher-park in Westmoreland, and S 
in Lancashire, inherited an estate of upwards of 
£16,000 per annum, which he relinquished in fa- 
vour of his second eousin, the t Mr Standish 
Strickland, as Bis.ves vom CS. rate would not permit 
of bg ‘having hieittark, | 
an} fake the Hon. Wi 
relict of iene General the Right Honourable Si Sir == 


Augustus Pitt, K. B. &c. and sister to the 
miral the Earl Howe. 


At Mansfield, e Cartwright, Esq. aged 80, 
formerly 29 em the Marquis of G in 
afterwards author of a J : 


Germany, and 
his Residence and Adventures for some years in 
Labrador. 
At Brook London, aged 19, ‘William, 
eldest son of ieut.-Colonel John West, late com- 
manding the 3d sore veteran battalion, 
At Lane-lodge, at the advanced age of 105 years. 
jor Leary 
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